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A»T.  I.— 1.  An  Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Waters  rfCromlix^newr 
Dunblane,  and  of  Pitcaithly;  leith  general  observations  on 
the  Analysis  Mineral  Waters,  and  the  composition  of  the 
Bath  Water  and  some  others.  By  John  Murray,  M.D* 
F.R.S.  Edin.  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Swiety  of 
Edinburgh.  Vol.  VII. 

1  An  Analysis  of  Sea  Water;  teith  Observalions  on  the  Analysis 
of  Salt-brines.  By  the  same.  Ibid.  Vol.  VIII. 

S.  A  General  Formida  for  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters.  By 
the  same.  Ibid.  Vol.  VIII. 

i  Experiments  on  Muriatic  And  Gas ;  with  Observations  on  Us 
Chemical  constitution,  and  on  some  other  subjects  <f  Chemical 
Theory.  By  the  same.  Ibid.  Vol.  VIII. 
a  A  System  of  Chemistry,  in  four  volumes.  Fourth  edition. 
1819-  By  the  same  '. 

In  no  department  of  science  has  the  industry  of  its  votaries 
been  of  Ute  more  extenavely  exerted,. or  followed  by  more 
numerous  and  interesting  discoveries,  than  in  chemistry ;  and, 
though  sciendfic  compilations  are  not  in  ^neral  comprehended 
in  the  range  oS  our  review,  we  hope  it  will  prove  interesting  to 
<nir  readers  occamonally  to  take  a  popular  sketch  of  the  bril- 
iisnt  success  attending  the  meritorious  activity  of  the  respcct- 
ible  circle  of  scientific  chemists,  whose  pursuits,  if  judiciously 
exhibited,  are  fitted  to  interest  every  mind  endowed  with  in. 
tellectual  curiority.  Our  endeavours  in  the  present  instance  to 
perform  tills  duty  cannot  be  better  associated  than  with  the 
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most  recent  productions  of  a  respected  inliabitant  of  our  own 
seat  of  science,  who  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improve, 
ment  of  chemistry,  who  succeeds  in  conveying  chemical 
knowledge  by  excellent  oral  prelections,  and  who  shows  a  par- 
ticularly  happy  talent  in  exhibiting  to  the  best  advantage  the 
collect^  results  that  arise  from  the  genius  and  labour  of 
others. 

The  different  papers,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to 
the  present  article,  form  some  parts  of  the  author's  original 
inquuies  which  have  appwed  in  the  volumes  of  the  Iteyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  title  of  the  last  important  work 
leads  us,  of  course,  to  expect  a  mixture  of  things  old  and  things 
new.  The  new  parts  of  it  are  those  to  which  our  immediate 
interest  is  directs,  and  these  comprehend  a  complete  view  of 
the  substance  of  the  papers  now  alluded  to,  for  which  the  author 
must  be  allowed  a  natural  partiality.  Our  specification  of  them 
in  our  title  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  impressing  the  reader, 
at  the  outset,  with  the  recency  of  the  whole  subject  on  wludi 
we  enter.  The  system  contains  also  a  luminous  view  of  the 
latest  improvements  of  all  our  modem  chemists.  To  do  justice 
to  the  whole  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  All  tliat  we  can  do 
is  to  give  a  glimpse  of  their  general  features,  and  to  convey  a 
little  instmetion,  which  may  combine  justness  and  truth  with 
that  sparingness  in  re^^ard  to  profundity  which  is  most  con. 
sistent  with  a  popular  literary  journal. 

The  leading  mprovements  in  chemistry  fitted  to  interest  lay 
erudite  reader  in  perusing  these  volumes  are,-— the  modern 
doctrine  of  definite  proportions  in  the  phenomena  of  chemical 
combination; — the  inquiries  of  the  author  and  other  philoso. 
phers  into  the  nature  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  the  substance 
called  chlorine ; — the  author's  novel  theory  of  the  efficiency  of 
hydrogen  as  contnbuting  to  the  marked  properties  of  the  most 
active  acids; — and  finally,  the  improvements  introduced  into 
the  analysis  of  mineral  waters.  ' 

The  doctrine  of  definite  proportions  has  nven,  in  some  re> 
spects,  a  new  aspect  to  the  whole  sdenoe  of  memistry,  so  far  at 
l^t  as  the  constitution  of  inorganized  bodies  is  concerned. 
The  experiments  by  which  it  is  investigated  reqiure  so  mudi 
accuracy,  and  the  calculations  founded  on  them  are  so  minute, 
and  at  tint  sight  apparently  complicated,  .that  some  learners 
complain  of  chemistry  as  at  the  present  moment  somewhat  less 
alluring,  and  less  easy  of  comprehension,  than  before.  It  was 
the  fate  of  this  science,  previoudy  to  the  improvements  of  Black, 
Priestley,  and  Lavoisier,  to  present  a  dark  aspect,  which  intep 
fsted  rather  by  a  character  of  imposing  myst^  than  of  lumi* 
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nous  order,  and  therefore  was  fitted  only  for  minds  in  whidi 
•othusiasm  was  productive  of  great  perseverance.  Even  thei 
Suhlian  doctrine  of  phlogiston,  thougn  it  arranged  under  one 
theory  many  facts  formerly  scatter^,  laboured  under  some 
paradox  and  mysticism,  which  were  found  ai\er«’ards  to  arise 
trom  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  chemical  facts.  It  was  the 
merit  of  the  Lavoimerian  doctrine  to  unite  greater  plainness  and 
intelligibUity  with  more  complete  satisfaction,  ana  to  throw  a 
luminous  order  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  substances,  by  a  chmn  cX  facts  which  fixed  themselves 
mdelibly  in  the  memory,  by  their  superlative  importance,  and 
the  impomng  strength  of  their  mutual  connections.  Chemistry, 
under  that  form,  ^so  derived  an  interest  from  the  intelligent 
views  which  it  shed  over  some  of  the  most  familiar  appearances 
in  nature,  and  the  access  which  it  gave  to  the  examination  of  a 
set  of  substances,  the  gases,  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
mechanical  form,  had  eluded  the  means  employed  for  the  ex- 
uninauon  ot*  their  distinguish'mg  properties,  but  were  now 
rendered  completely  manageable,  by  the  pneumato-chemical 
qrparatus.  We  know  of  no  work  at  tlie  present  moment  better 
fitted  to  give  to  the  learner  an  interesting  view  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  chemistry  than  I^Avoisier's  introduction. 
By  that  work  the  science  became  accessible  to  persons  who  had 
BO  time  or  taste  for  the  laborious  eftbrts  required  to  attiun  a 
knowledge  of  it  in  its  former  state.  It  became  adapted  to  the 
amusement  of  ladies,  and  the  lovers  of  light  reading ;  and  these 
▼ere  admitted,  by  an  agreeable  road,  to  a  d^ree  of  chemical 
knowledge  more  perfect  than  that  possessed-by  the  gravest  and 
most  abstracted  of  its  former  professors.  All  the  preparation 
required  for  following  Lavoisier  is,  to  understand  the  value  of 
numbers,  and  the  principles  of  subdivimon  by  decimal  fractitms, 
and  to  have  the  power  c^‘  perceiving  the  concluuveness  of  tl^e 
general  deductions  drawn  from  a  series  of  accurate  and  w^- 
ooncerted  experiments. 

**  But,'”  say  those  who  now  engage  in  the  study  of  chemistry, 
«  we  find  ourselves  insufierably  puz2led  by  this  new  doctrine  of 
definite  proportions.  However  much  it  may  display  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  Its  discoverers  and  cultivators,  it  is  to  us  hard  as 
Hebrew  roots ;  it  is  intricate  as  spherical  trigonometiy ;  it  is 
bttle  better  than  the  differential  and  fluxionary  calculus.” 

Is  it  therefore  any  just  cause  of  r^ret,  that  these  novel  spe¬ 
culations  have  been  advanced?  This  we  evidently  dare  not 
assert,  if  they  are  founded  in  truth,  and  conducted  in  the  chaste 
spirit  of  philosophy.  But  let  them  be  kept  in  their  proper 
place.  So  far  as  tJiey  are  undecided,  let  them  be  viewed  as 
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matters  of  secondar^r  importance.  So  far  as  they  are  compli. 
catedy  let  them  be  withheld  from  minds  ill  prepared  for  such 
researches.  The  doctrines  of  Lavoisier  may  be  taught  inde¬ 
pendently  of  these  subsequent  subtleties,  or  the  latter  may  be 
ranked  as  a  more  advanced  department  of  chemical  saence. 
We  woidd  have  no  person  deterred  from  attempting  to  acquire 
the  more  pleasing  and  easy  principles  of  Lavoisier,  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  18  as  yet  unable  to  nx  in  his  mind  the  distinctions  and 
calculations  of  the  atomic  theory,  if  we  had  any  right  to  nve  a 
suggestion  to  public  teachers,  we  almost  think  we  should  re¬ 
commend  this  mode  of  conveying  instruction.  But,  not  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  listened  to  with  much  deference  by  our  superiors  in 
this  walk  of  experience,  we  content  ourselves  with  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  more  numerous  tribe  of  learners,  who  are  also  the 
most  docile,  (particularly  where  they  are  exhorted  to  avt^ 
unnecessary  trouble,)  to  pay  most  attention  to  the  former,  and, 
when  the  atomic  theory  comes  in  their  way,  to  let  it  pass  with 
comparatively  little  attention,  till  they  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  facts  which  are  connccttHl  by  a  chiun  of  fewer 
links,  and  y^t  terminate  in  views  which  captivate  by  thrir 
beauty  and  their  grandeur. 

To  ^ve  an  account  of  this  doctrine  of  definite  proportions, 
forms,  however,  a  part  of  our  immediate  duty. 

Lavoirier  and  his  fellow-labourers,  twenty-five  years  ago,  • 
contented  themselves  with  pointing  out  the  leading  results  in 
the  emubination  of  certain  principles  comparatively  riniple,  to 
form  various  compound  -  bodies  distinguished  by  obvious  and 
permanent  properties,  as  water,  acids,  alkalies,  oxides,  neutral 
and  metallic  salts.  The  laws  of  these  combinations,  and  the 
changes  to  which  they  were  liable,  were  supposed  to  be  re^ 
lated  by  a  certain  comparative  degree  of  reciprocal  affinity 
among  different  elements  disposed  to  form  comlnnations.— 
Oxygen  had  a  greater  affinity  for  some  bodies  than  for  others; 
hence  a  combination  in  which  the  weakest  affinity  or  force  of 
attraction  existed,  was  subverted  by  the  presentation  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  fur  which  its  affinity  was  stronger ;  and  as  this  relative 
affinity  differed  in  each  case,  it  was  possible  to  transfer  the 
oxygen  fixnn  the  lowest  in  the  scale  to  the  next  substance  above 
it,  and  to  continue  the  transference,  by  forming  a  succesrion  of 
axnpuunds,  till  we  arrived  at  the  hi^i^est  in  tiie  scale,  or  that 
for  which  the  affinity  of  oxygen  is  the  strongest  In  the 
same  manner,  each  acid  had  different  degrees  iff'  affinity  for 
the  respective -alkalies  and  oxides  with  which  it  was  capable  of 
uniting.  As  long  as  any  simple  element  continued  uncombined, 

.  or  wherever  its  state  of  combination  was  beneath  the  point  of 
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neutralization,  it  was  supposed  to  exert  a  uniform  and  absolute 
power  on  any  substance  brought  within  the  reach  of  its  action  ■; 
and  this  had  the  effect  of  separating  the  latter  completely  from 
any  other  to  which  it  was  united,  but  for  which  its  force  of  affi- 
mty  was  weaker. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  in  the  slightest  degree  imbued 
with  chemical  knowledge,  are  also  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  facts  on  which  the  cloctrine  of  double  ele^ve  attractaon.was 
founded,  in  which  both  the  ingredients  in  a  compound  were 
operated  on  by  the  affinities  of  other  substances  placed  within 
their  sphere  of  action,  and  thus  detached  by  the  co-operation  of 
two  powers,  neither  of  which,  simply  taken,  was  adequate  to  the  ef¬ 
fect.  The  compound  is  thus  decomposed,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  two  substances  employed,  although  formerly  in  chemical  com¬ 
bination,  are  detached  from  one  another.  Two  new  compounds 
are  thus  formed.  The  doctrine  of  elective  affinities  was  oon- 
adered  as  founded  on  the  surest  data,  and  continued  to  delict 
the  friends  of  science,  till  the  celebrated  Berthollet,  with  philo¬ 
sophic  rigidity,  threatened  to  dissolve  the  charm,  by  denying  it 
in  toto.  He  maintained,  that  the  affinities  of  botlies  tlid  not 
produce  exclusive  and  definite  combinations  of  one  simple  sub- 
rtance  with  another,  but  distributions  of  each  simpler  body 
among  those  to  which  it  is  exposed,  although  the  inequality  of 
such  distributions  had,  in'  many  cases,  been  so  great  as  to  lead  to 
these  precipitate  conclusions  of  the  followers  of  Bergman.  He 
farther  maintained,  that  chemical  combinations  were  not  of  so 
peculiar  a  nature  as  not  to  be  modified  b^  mechanical  forces ; 
and  among  these  last  he  enumerated  elasticity,  gravity,  and  the 
force  of  coherion.  ElecUve  affinities  arc  only  proven  by  differ¬ 
ences  of  mechanical  form  in  the  resulting  compounds,  b^use  it 
is  thus  only  that  they  are  recognized.  When  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  is  presented  to  muriate  of  lime  in  a  state  of  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion,  the  only  circumstance  that  enables  any  person  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  tile  state  of  mutual  combination  in  which  each  had 
existed  is  subverted,  is  the  appearance  of  a  powder  called  a 
precipitate,  consisting  of  a  number  of  minute  solids,  constitut¬ 
ing  tne  form  which  one  of  the  resulting  compounds,  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime,  has  assumed.  But,  says  Berthollet,  this  is  the 
effect,  not  of  chemical  affinity,  but  of  the  force  of  cohesion,  or 
the  sparing  solubility  of  this  particular  compound :  and,  when 
any  mixture  of  substances  exists  in  a  state  of  liquid  solution,  we 
can  always  predict  the  kind  of  compounds  that  will  be  success¬ 
ively  formea,  while  the  quantity  of  the  menstruum  is  gradually 
reduced,  by  knowing  the  order  of  the  comparative  insolul^ity  of 
the  compounds  cap^le  of  being  formed  from  a  union  of  a  plu* 
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rality  of  any  of  the  ingredients  that  are  present  In  proportion 
as  we  diminish  die  degree  of  dilution  by  the  influence  of  era- 
poration,  the  least  soluble  compounds  will  be  succesavely  sepa¬ 
rated  by  crystallizadon.  The  combinations  formed  are  deter, 
mined  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  or  the  tendency  to  assume  the 
'solid  state,  rather  than  by  chemical  affinity.  So  far  as  this  last 
is  concerned,  he  maintained  that  it  acts  between  bodies  brou^t 
into  intimate  contact,  without  any  decisive  effect  proceeding 
from  determinate  proportions. 

This  doctrine  had  scarcely  time  to  become  prevalent  in  die 
schools  of  chemistry,  when  a  new  train  of  speculation,  in  a  to¬ 
tally  opponte  direction,  was  advanced,  which  carried  the  doc. 
trine  of  elective  attraction  and  definite  proportions  much  farther 
than  Bergman  had  contemplated,  and  this  was  supported  by  an 
extensive  series  of  expeiiments.  It  has  been  found,  not  onl^ 
that  the  proportions  of'  simple  substances,  constituting  a  chenn. 
cal  compound,  are  definite,  but  that  each  combining  ingredient 
has  certain  proportions  which  it  follows  in  all  the  combinations 
which  it  forms  with  others. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  particulars  of  this  new  theory,  H 
may  be  proper  to  answer  an  inquiry  naturally  suggested  to  the 
minds  ot  those  who  have  follow^  us  in  this  account  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  opinions  so  contrary  to  one  another  as  that  of  Ber- 
thollet  and  the  modern  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  vii. 
How  do  the  modems  substantiate  the  fact,  that  chemical  pro- 
(lortions  are  determinate  even  in  that  more  gener^  sense  in 
which  it  was  maintained  previously  to  Berthollet's  inquiries? 
How  does  it  appear,  for  instance,  that  neutralized  sulphate  of 
.soda  is  formed  by  a  union  between  the  acid  and  the  alkali,  of  a 
closer  nature  than  would  exist  in  case  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  ingredients  were  in  excess  ?  Is  it  from  the  neutrality  rf 
the  action  of  the  compound  on  vegetable  colours  ?  or  from  its 
tendency  to  crystallization  *  or  from  both  ?  that  the  nature  of 
the  substance  is  Axed.  This  must  be,  confessedly,  somewhat 
puzzling  to  those  who  regard  the  force  of  cohesion  as  extraneous, 
and  wholly  different  from  chemical  attraction.  Now,  it  is  chiefly 
by  such  tinges  of  mechanical  form,  that  definite  compounds 
are  recognizea ;  and  though,  in  the  case  of  the  saline  bodies, 
such  changes  most  frequently  take  place  at  the  stage  of  neutra- 
lization,  this  is  not  always  the  ca.se;  some  super-^salts,  and 
sub-salts  possesnng  similar  properties.  It  therefore  appears  the 
most  satisfactory  view  of  theie  circumstances,  to  consider  the 
tendency  to  precipitation,  and  all  changes  of  mechanical  form, 
consequent  on  the  approach  of  certain  ingredients  in  certain 
given  proportions,  as  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  a  reciprocal  par- 
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tiality  of  the  consUtuent  parts  for  these  proportions.  The  force 
of  cohesion  itself  should  perhi^  be  included  among  the  powers 
of  chemical  affimty.  In  whatever  way  these  points  of  theory  are 
oonmderedy  all  the  modern  doctrines  of  Dalton  and  others,  on 
the  subject  of  proportions,  must  proceed  on  facts  in  which  such 
proportions  are  declared  by  conspicuous  changes  oH  form  or 
qualities,  found  to  accomp^m^  the  combinations  which  take  place. 
These  differences  of  qualities  are  most  conspicuous  in  unions 
formed  among  elastic  substances,  such  as  oxygen,  dther  with  one 
another  or  with  fixed  bodies,  in  which  a  series  of  compounds  is 
sometimes  capable  of  being  formed  from  the  same  ingredients  in 
different  proportions,  but  possessed  of  the  most  striking  diveraty 
of  properties  under  the  variadons  of  the  proportions.  Oxygen 
and  carbon  unite  to  form,  in  one  proportion,  carbonic  oxide ;  in 
another,  carbonic  acid ;  substances  totally  different  in  their  most 
striking  qualities. 

In  surveying  the  numerous  facts  connected  with  this  subject, 
it  has  been  found  that,  when  any  two  chemical  ingredients  are 
capable  of  forming  a  series  of  compounds,  by  entering  particu¬ 
larly  into  combination  in  different  propiortions,  the  higher  pro- 
.portions  are,  when  compared  to  the  very  lowest,  exact  multiples 
of  it  It  has  been  further  found  that  the  proportions  in  which 
any  ingredient  combines  not  only  follow  a  steady  law  in  reference 
to  each  substance  with  which  it  forms  a  union,  but  that  it  follows 
one  law  or  one  proportion  with  all  the  bodies  to  which  it  is  in 
this  manner  related.  The  ratio  which  the  weight  of  its  smallest 
combining  proportion  bears  to  that  of  other  bodies,  differs  in 
different  cases.  This  fact  gave  rise  to  a  comparison  from  which 
a  number  of  the  most  interesting  conclurions  were  drawn,  for 
fixing  the  comparative  weights  ol  the  combining  proportions  of 
all  combining  substances.  From  the  mutual  adjustment  of  veiy 
numerous  facts  to  one  another,  and  to  the  establishment  of  this 
great  chemical  law,  another  conclusion  was  drawn  Iw  Mr.  Dal¬ 
ton,  (the  philosopher  to  whom  this  subject  owes  its  nrst  sugges¬ 
tion  and  its  chief  cultivation,)  that  these  are  the  proportions  imch 
correspond  to  the  relative  wei^U  cf  the  ultimate  chemical  alome 
both  of  simple  and  of  compound  bodies.  Hence  that  view  of  it 
which  Mr.  Dalton  embraces  goes  under  the  name  of  the  atomical 
philosophy.  It  is  .believed  that  simple  bodies  first  combine 
in  the  proportion  of  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  each,  then  as 
one  to  two,  one  to  three,  and  so  on ;  but  never  as  two  to  three^  or 
any  other  but  that.of  multiples  and  aliquot  parts.  Though  the 
theory  cannot  ‘  be  conridered  as  fully  proved,  the  phenomena 
are  found  to  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  strictly  true. ,  TTie  theory 
itself  is  highly  probable,  and,  in  the  eye  of  the  adept,  imparts  a 
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t)cautiful  simplicity  to  the  science  of  chcinistry.  The  real  wei^t 
of  the  atoms  is  of  course  unknown,  and  no  attempts  are  made  t» 
asccrtiun  it,  as  the  decree  of  their  tenuity  is  beyond  the  sphere 
of  experimental  investigation.  But  their  relative  weights  arc  coo. 
sidered  as  in  many  cases  determined,  while  others  wait  for  more 
extensive  and  uniformly  harmonious  experiments  A  few  ano. 
malies  are  likely  to  be  expliuned  by  a  more  minute  development 
of  the  application  of  the  principles.  The  mode  in  which  the 
combining  proportions  of  bodies,  or,  according  to  Dalton,  the  re. , 
lative  weights  of  chemical  atoms,  are  determined  and  expressed, 
is  tlie  following. 

When  only  one  combination  of  two  bodies  can  be  obtained,  it 
must  be  prmumed,  according  to  Mr.  Dalton,  to  be  a  binary  one,  thtt 
is,  to  consist  of  one  atom  of  die  one  body  with  one  of  the  other.  Tbs 
elements  of  water,  for  example,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  can  be  combined 
together  only  in  one  proportion ;  the  combination  is  therefore  held  to 
be  a  binary  one,  that  is,  one  atom  of  oxygen  combines  with  one  of  hy. 
drogen.  The  proportion  in  which  they  combine  is  that  of  80. /g  of 
oxygen,  and  hydri^n  by  weight,  that  is,  nearly  as  7.-,^  to  I. 

The  former  quantity  therefore  containing,  according  to  the  hypothe¬ 
sis,  the  same  number  of  atoms  as  the  latter ;  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
oxygen  must  be  supposing  that  of  an  atom  of  hyevogen  to  be  as  1. 

Carbon  combines  with  oxygen  in  the  propintion  of  43  to  57  by  weight, 
forming  carbonic  oxide  ;  and  again  in  the  proportion  of  27--^  to  7^-^ 
forming  carbonic  acid.  The  proportion  in  the  first  is  that  of  5.-^  to 
7.Ar>  the  last  number  being  retained  for  oxygen,  as  already  ascertain, 
ed  in  its  relation  to  hydrogen  as  1.  The  proportimi  in  the  second  it 
the  proportimi  of  5.7?  to  1 5  nearly.  The  first  is  held  to  be  a  binary 
compound,  or  cmnposed  of  one  atom  of  each  element ;  the  second,  or 
ternary  compound,  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  carbon  with  two  of 
oxygen.  On  this  scale,  therefore,  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  carbon  it 

c  tf  « 

“  The  combinations  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  give  conformable  re¬ 
sults,  serving  as  proofs  of  the  stability  of  this  principle  as  applied  to 
these  substances.  Hydrogen  enters  into  combination  in  a  quantity, 
as  1,  or  its  multiples,  2,  3,  Sec.  oxygen  in  a  quantity  as  7>Te>  ^  it* 
multiples,  15,  &c.  and  carbon  in  a  quantity,  as  5.-^^,  or  its  multiples. 

One  important  law  in  the  combination  of  elastic  Jluids  was 
brought  into  view  by  Guy  Lussac,  that  they  always  combine  ii^ 
simple  proportions  estimated  by  volume ;  and,  when  two  gases 
combine  in  various  proportions,  the  larger  proportions  of  the  one 
to  the  other  have  a  ample  arithmetical  ratio  ny  volume  to  the 
very  smallest  proportion.  100  measures  of  muriatic  acid  gas 
combine  with  exactly  100  of.  ammoniacal  gas.  Fluo-boric  acid 
gas  combines  with  ammonia  in  two  proportions;  one  that  of 
equal  volumes  of  the  two  gases,  the  other  that  of  S  of  the  ammo. 
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lUAcal  gas  to  1  of  the  acid.  These  facts  seem  to  have  suggested 
the  idea,  that  in  the  gaseous  state  there  is  of  all  bodies  the  same 
number  of  atoms  in  the  .same  volume  when  under  equal  pressure 
and  temperatures ;  and  Berzelius  conceives  the  idea  that  every 
body  has  a  potentiality  of  assuming  the  gaseous  form,  though 
not  known  to  us  in  such  a  form  ;  and  that  the  respective  weights 
of  equal  volumes  in  that  state  would  represent  their  combining 
quantities ;  he  therefore,  on  this  assumption,  employs  the  term  vo¬ 
lume  instead  of  the  atom  of  Dalton,  considering  these  relative 
weights  as  denoting  equal  volumes  of  different  substances  in  this 
supposed  gaseous  state. 

"  A  body,"  says  our  author,  "  enters  into  chemical  combination  in 
a  certain  relative  quantity  to  others,  oi;  in  a  simple  multiple  of  that 

rtity.  This  is  all  that  is  established  ;  it  is  a  relation  of  the  very 
importance ;  and  the  expression  of  it  ought  to  be  distinct  fhwn  au 
hypothesis,  and  from  all  theoretical  terms.  I'he  term  combining  ^uon- 
may  be  employed  as  perhaps  the  most  accurate ;  as  it  denotes 
limply  the  relative  quanti^,  speciffc  with  regard  to  a  body,  in  which  it 
enters  into  combination  with  others ;  and  the  multiples  ot  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  saying  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  combining  quantity.  Or, 
u  this  quantity  is  equivalent  to  certain  quantities  in  o^ers,  the  term 
equivalent,  or  equivment  quantity,  which  nas  also  been  introduced,  may 
be  received  ;  and  the  multiples  of  it  may  be  expressed  by  saying  two, 
three,  or  more  equivalents.  The  hypothetical  terms  of  atom  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Dalton,  and  volume  in  that  of  ^erzelius,  are  synonjrmous  with 
this.  The  term  proportion  cannot  be  admitted,  as  it  has  been  esta- 
Uisbed  in  chemical  language  in  a  different  signification. 

“To  represent  these  quantities  by  numlwrs,  a  standard  must  be 
Msumed  to  which  they  may  be  referred.  Mr.  Dalton  selected  hy¬ 
drogen  as  the  standard,  as  being  the  element  which  enters  into  com¬ 
bination  in  smallest  quantity.  The  combining  quantities  of  the 
others  were  ascertained  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  as  applied 
to  oxygen  and  carbon.  Sir  H.  Davy,  however,’  doubled  the  num¬ 
ber  expressing  oxygen,  because  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  unite 
with  one  of  oxygen  to  form  water.  From  this  he  supposes  that  two 
Uoms,  or  two  combining  quantities  of  hydrogen  unite  in  that  in- 
itance  witli  one  of  oxygen.  This  led  him  to  double  the  numbers  re¬ 
presenting  all  those  b^es  which  are  compared  to  hydrogen  through 
the  medium  of  oxygen.  Dr.  Wollaston,  from  the  consideration  tmit 
oxygen  is  the  element  which  enters  most  extensively  into  combination, 
wi^ed  it  as  the  standard,  stating  it  at  10.  Bnrelius  also  asumed  it 
as  the  standard,  stating  it  at  100.” 

Tables  of  combining  quantities  formed  on  these  principles  have 
been  exhibited  and  subjected  to  frequent  successive  correction. 
On  the  same  views  is  founded  an  elegant  invention  of  Dr.  W<ff- 
laston,.  the  application  of  the  sliding  scale  of  geometrical  pro¬ 
portions  to  tM  determination  of  the  numbers  corresponding  to 
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the  proportMHial  ingredienU  of  any  compound,  and  the  jvopor. 
tions  in  whidi  simmer  bodies  form  compound  ones.  It  n  a  sort 
of  ready-reckcmer  for  the  chemist  when  operating  mt  substanees 
in  varying  quantities.  (See  Dr.  Murray's  Sustcn^  Vol.  I.  p.  155.^ 
To  enter  mto  descriptions  fitted  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  those 
who  wi^  to  become  well  informed  on  this  subject,  does  not  be* 
long  to  us ;  mid  such  individuals  must  be  refer^  to  the  work  of 
our  author,  at  those  others  in  which  the  subject  is  fully  devd* 
oped. 

Another  subject  well  treated  in  these  volumes  is,  the  natuie 
of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  of  the  substance  which  by  some  is  cal¬ 
led  oxymuriatic  add,  and  by  others  chlorine.  It  was  not  doubt¬ 
ed,  during  the  time  of  Lavoider,  that  the  latter  consisted  of  mu¬ 
riatic  add  combined  with  oxygen,  while  that  acid  was  conudesed 
as  difficult  of  decomposition,  and  on  that  account  unknown  ia 
its  chemical  constitution.  But  more  recently  the  French  che¬ 
mists  have  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  substance  called  oxymuii- 
atic  add  issimple  compared  to  the  muriatic  acid,  and  that  thelattm 
is  formed  of  uie  oxymuriatic  acid  in  combination  with  hydrogen. 
On  this  account,  instead  of  oxymuriatic  add,  that  substance  is 
called  chlorine,  a  name  sug^st^  by  its  green  colour,  and  iin. 
plying  no  theory  of  its  chemical  constitution.  The  previow 
oeKef  in  its  compound  nature  was  founded  on  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  converted  into  muriatic  acid,  and  the  r^ular  evolu¬ 
tions  of  oxygen  gas  when  that  change  took  place.  But  it  hss 
been  discovered  that  this  change  cannot  be  effected  by  all  sub¬ 
stances  which  combine  with  oxymn ;  that  it  requires  the  {h«- 
sence  of  water;  and  it  is  conceived  by  the  French  chemists,  aQ4 
tlieir  followers  in  England,  that  the  water  imparts  hydrc^en  to 
the  chlorine,  and  thus  converts  it  into  muriatic  acid,  and  that  the 
oxygen  which  makes  its  ^pearance,  is  the  othor  constituent  (pom 
set  at  liberty)  of  that  portion  of  water.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  cu¬ 
rious  circumstance,  that  hydrogen  gas  and  chlorine  gas  may  be 
combined  to  form  muriatic  acid  gas,  though  both  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  cleared  from  all  intermixture  of  aqueous  vapour.  'Die 
Frencn  and  London  chemists  say,  that  the  hydrogen  in  thit 
case  unites  with  a  simjde  body,  cnlorine,  which  lias  an  analogy 
to  oxygen,  being  another  acidifying  principle,  and  a  su))portet 
of  combustion,  w’hile  Dr.  Murray  has  been  accustomed  to  maia- 
tmn  it  as  a  more  probable  doctrine,  that  the  hydrogen  (XHubines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  chlorine,  (believing  the  latter  to  be  a  real 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,)  and  forms  a  quantity  of  water  whidi 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  gasraus  form. 
It  was  necessary  to  grant  that  chlorine  gas  and  muriatic  acid  gas 
differed  in  this  particular,  tliat  the  former,  whileit  contains  oxygen, 
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contains  no  water,  while  the  latter  does.  But  the  opposing  party 
Bnintained,that  muriatic  acid  only  differed  in  containing  hydrogen. 
Hence  oxymuriatic  acid  was  held  by  them  to  contiun  no  oxygen, 
•nd  muriatic  acid  gas  no  combined  water.  Dr.  Murray  traces  the 
gnalogies  in  favour  of  his  own  former  conciuaons,  as  preferable  in 
probwility  to  this  last  doctrine.  He  states,  with  great  fairness, 
dioae  which  favour  his  opponents,  and  seems,  with  perfect  con» 
aeientiousness,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  acute  and  comprehensive 
mind,  to  lay  before  his  readers  the  foundation  of  this  his  opini¬ 
on.  He  does  more,  he  brings  forward  the  results  of  some  late 
ingenious  and  carefully  executed  experiments  of  his  own,  to 
ihow  that  water  may  be  obUuned  from  muiiatic  acid  gas,  while 
the  latter  is  made  to  combine  with  metals  as  well  as  by  some 
other  processes.  It  is  so  far  creditable  to  the  ^curacy  of  his  ex> 
periments,  that  the  other  party  now  acknowledge  the  appearance 
of  water  on  these  occasions,  but  attribute  it  to  the  oxide  of  lead 
contained  in  the  substance  (rf*  the  ^ass  apparatus  employed,  or 
nme  other  sources  which  they  seem  not  to  have  previously  sus> 
pected  of  interfering.  These  Dr.  Murray  professes  himself  will¬ 
ing  to  take  into  consideration,  while  he  assigns  his  reasons  for  de* 
Djing  to  them  any  influence.  His  doctrine  therefore  is,  that  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  contains  both  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  that  these 
may  be  obtained  from  it  in  the  form  of  water.  He  formerly 
Buntained  that  they  existed  in  it  in  the  state  of  water  combined 
with  the  acid.  Now,  however,  he  proposes  a  new,  and,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  a  highly  ingenious  and  interesting  view  of  the  subject.  Its 
Btercst  is  greatly  increased  by  its  extensive  application  to  the 
dwory  of  acidity  and  the  constitution  of  various  acids. 

This  view  is,  that  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  do  not  exist 
■  it  in  the  state  of  water,  but  combined  in  a  different  manner 
with  a  third  substance,  viz.  the  radical  or  acidiflable  base  peculiar 
to  this  acid.  A  similar  constitution  is  assigned  by  him  to  other 
nils,  to  the  existence  of  which,  in  a  state  of  separation  Irom  other 
aibstances,  water  has  been  conndered  as  essential.  In  support  of 
this  doctrine,  he  observes,  that  hydrogen  is  an  acidifyii^  princi¬ 
ple  as  well  as  oxygen,  though  much  weaker.  United  to  sulphur, 
tt  produces  a  compound  possessed  of  decidedly  acid  properties — 
ailphuretted  hydrogen ;  umted  to  cyanogen,  it  forms  prusrid  acid, 
which  contains  no  oxygen.  There  is,  according  to  him,  a  series 
of  acids  rising  in  strength ;  the  weakest  those  formed  of  a  base 
united  to  hydrogen ;  the  second  somewhat  stronger,  and  form¬ 
ed  of  a  base  acidified  by  oxygen ;  and  the  strongest  of  all,  those  in 
which  oxygen  and  hydn^en  unite  th^ir  energies.  Sul{]^uretted 
hydrogen  has  marked  acid  properties,  the  sulphur  being  acidified 
hy  hydrogen.  Sulphur  comlnned  with  oxygen  forms  the  suljfliiu?- 
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ous  acid  which  possesses  the  acid  property  in  a  considerabty 
higher  degree.  But  where  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrorcn  unite 
their  energy  in  comhinaUon  with  sulphur,  they  heighten  each 
others  efficacy,  and  form  an  incomparably  stronger  acid,  the  sul* 

Ehuric.  The  high  acid  powers  of  this  very  corroave  substance 
ave  long  been  known,  though  never  before  expltuned  in  this 
manner.  It  was  always  found  to  be  a  property  of  this  adi 
not  to  be  capable  of  existing  uncombined  with  an  alkaline  or  other 
base,  unless  it  contained  a  portion  of  combined  water.  That  wm 
reckpned  an  accidental  peculiarity,  and  not  connected  hy  any 
‘  link  of  chemical  reasoning  with  tlie  high  power  which  it  displays. 
The  oxygen  and  hydnigen  which  are  present,  and  have  Intherto 
been  considered  as  combined  water,  are  represented  in  the  new 
theory  of  our  author  as  exerting  far  stronger  energies  than  water 
ever  does ;  that  is,  they  contribute  jointly  to  the  acidification  of 
the  sulphur,  and  by  exalting  the  energy  of  each  other,  form  the 
aulphuiic  acid.  With  rega^  to  the  substances  the  properties  of 
which  first  suggested  these  chemical  views,  chlorine  and  muriatk 
acid,  he  consi^rs  the  former  as  conidsting  of  the  radical  of  the 
muriatic  acid  in  union  nvith  oxygen  alone,  and  that  acid  as  the 
same  radical  umted  both  to  oxvgen  and  hydnigen.  Chlorine  has 
in  some  respects  very  faint  aciJ  powers,  but  in  several  remarkable 
particulars  it  presents  a  strict  analogy  to  the  sulphurous  add 
formed  by  the  combination  of  sulphur  with  oxygen.  Both  posaea 
a  gaseous  fonn,  a  suffocating  odour,  and  a  power  of  destroyiag 
vegetable  colours ;  both  are  soluble  in  water,  and  remain  combaih 
ed  willi  it  in  congelation.  They  agree  in  specific  gravity,  in  com- 
bining  weight,  and  in  being  attracted  to  the  positive  pole  of  the 
galvanic  series ;  and  the  deviations  from  analogy  which  they  pn- 
sent  may,  in  some  degree,  connect  themselves  w'ith  the  excess  af 
oxygen  which  exists  in  chlorine.  In  extending  this  theory  to 
tlie  constitudon  of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  our  author  considen 
carbonic  acid  as  that  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  that  sub* 
stance  writh  oaygen  alone,  and  the  oxalic  acid  (the  ternary  oo» 
pound  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,)  as  having  carlxin  foriti 
radical,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  for  its  acidifying  principles; 
and  this  accounts  for  its  highly  acid  powers,  compared  with  those 
of  the  carbonic  acid.  His  application  of  the  same  doctrine  to  the 
other  acids,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  discloses  a  striking  cor¬ 
respondence  between  tliese  views  of  tlieir  constitution  and  the 
properties  which  they  are  known  to  manifest. 

In  the  celebrated  galvanic  analysis  executed  by  Sir  H.  Dan 
on  potass  and  soda,  oxygen  was  found  to  be  an  alkalizing  as  wett 
as  an  addifying  principle.  In  this  particular  Dr.  Murray  pdnti 
out  an  additional  analogy  between  it  and  hydrogen.  AmmoiM 
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contains  no  oxymn,  but  it  contiuns  hydrogen,  which  in  this  in- 
gtanoe  is  an  alkalizing  principle,  as  it  is  in  others  found  to  be  aci¬ 
difying.  Potass  and  soda  are  potassium  and  sodium  alkalized 

oxygen ;  ammonia  is  azote  alkalized  by  hydrogen. 

The  application  of  the  whole  theory  is  very  extensively  point¬ 
ed  out,  and  also  shewn  to  explain  in  a  new  and  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  some  apparent  anomalies  in  the  doctrine  oS  combining  quan¬ 
tities.  On  tnese  sulnccts  the  author  gives,  as  an  appendix  to  his 
second  volume,  two  learned  memoirs,  which  were  read  before  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  which  has  not  b^n  before 
published,  and  contains  very  nice  calculations  directed  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  anomalies  now  alluded  to. 

The  last  topic  which  we  mentioned,  as  fitted  to  excite  attention 
in  the  labours  of  this  author,  consists  of  the  improved  views  which 
he  has  introduced  into  tlie  analysis  of  saline  mineral  waters.  From 
diese  waters  a  plurality  of  neutral  salts  are  often  obtained  by  che- 
aucal  analyris.  The  methods  of  proceeding  have  been  two,  and 
these  have  often  been  conjoined.  The  first  is,  to  ascertain  the 
presence  and  quantities  of  the  different  acids,  alkalis,  and  earths 
contained  in  them.  This  shewed  what  neutral  salts  they  might 
consist  of.  Their  actual  state  in  this  respect,  however,  must  de¬ 
pend  on  the  modes  of  combination  of  the  different  acids  and 
bwes.  The  second  method  was  employed  to  ascertain  this  state  ; 
md  consisted  of  evaporation  and  crystallization,  sometimes  fol- 
hnred  b^  re-dissolution  in  alcohol,  and  new  evaporation  and  cry- 
tfillization ;  and  chemists  concluded  that  the  constitution  of  the 
mneral  water  in  question  was  in  conformity  with  the  particular 
Beutral  salts  which  appeared  during  these  process  's.  The  sub- 
nznees  thus  obtiuned  were  always  supposed  to  be  its  real  ingre- 
ients.  This,  however,  is  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Murray,  and 
on  the  best  grounds.  He  shows  that  the  combinations  obtained 
are  liable  to  oe  modified  by  the  analytic  operations. 


"  This  view,”  says  the  audusr,  **  occurred  to  me  particularly  while 
admitting  to  analysis  a  newly  discovered  mineral  water,  that  of  Dun¬ 
blane  in  Perthshire.  It  affinded  by  evaporation  muriate  of  lime,  mu¬ 
riate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  lime ;  an  English  pint  yielding  of  the 
first  18  grains,  of  the  second  84,  and  of  the  third  SI.  These,  accord- 
ng  to  the  common  opinion,  would  have  been  considered  as  its  ingre- 
dimts.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  gi^e  a  different  view  of  its  compo- 
ation.  The  sulphuric  acid  may  exut  in  it  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of 
loda,  and  when  the  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  this  salt, 
it-acting  on  a  portion  of  the  muriate  of  lime,  will  form  corresponding 
portions  of  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  lime.  On  this  view  a  pint 
sf  the  water  will  contain  (estimating  the  equivalent  quantities  fnnn 
the  products  of  the  evaporation)  80.^^  of  muriate  of  lime,  21  muriate 
of  soda,  and  3.tV  sulphate  of  so^” 
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The  different  contending  principles  on  which  we  may  proceed 
to  infer,  from  the  analysis  of  a  saline  soludon,  the  state  of  cmnl^ 
nation  in  which  it  exists,  are  three.  The  first  is  the  one  usually 
maintained,  that  it  corresponds  with  the  combinations  which  make 
their  appearance  in  the  form  oS  crystals  by  evaporation.  This  is 
what  is  in  the  present  work  controverted,  and  indeed  appears  to 
be  demonstrably  untenable,  as  the  same  waters  have  ofibrded  dif¬ 
ferent  crystals,  depending  on  different  analytic  methods.  This 
is  particularly  pewted  out  by  Dr.  Murray  in  his  memoirs  (m  the 
analysis  of  sea  water. 

.Mother  hypotheas,  and  to  which  our  author  seems  to  lean,  is, 
that  the  elements  exist  in  such  a  state  as  to  form  those  compouiKls 
which  are  most  KluJbte.  This  would  make  the  combinations  the 
reverse  of  those  which  are  indicated  by  preci{Htation  and  crystal- 
lization,  in  which  those  combinations  make  their  appearance  in 
the  order  of  their  insolubilitp^  being  formed  not  by  the  force  of 
chemical  affinity  but  by  that  of  cohesion.  A  state  the  reverse  of 
this  may  be  the  effect  of  an  opposite  sort  of  force,  that  is,  the 
power  of  the  aqueous  solvent.  This  ^^ew  is  supported  by  facts 
of  different  kinds.  One  is,  that  from  many  mineral  waters  substan¬ 
ces  of  sparing  solubility,  sulphate  of  hme,  for  example,  are  oh- 
tained  by  evaporation  in  much  larger  proportions  than  those  in 
which  they  would  exist  in  the  water,  from  their  known  solubility 
in  that  fluid.  They  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  more  soluble  compounds.  Besides,  the 
products,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  are  often  different  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  analytic  process  employed,  and  the 
difference  is  conformable  to  tlus  principle.  Sea  water,  when  sub-, 
initted  to  evaporation,  affords  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  magne¬ 
sia,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  But  if  these  products,  after  b^ 
evaporated  to  dryness,  are  dissolved  in  a  different  fluid,  alcohol, 
the  solution  aflbrds  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  magnesia,  and 
sulphate  of  soda.  This  is  in  conformity  with  the  differences  of 
the  solvent  powers  of  water  and  alcohol,  with  respect  to  these 
different  saline  combinations. 

The  most  important  practical  appheation  of  this  doctrine  it, 
the  satisfactory  ex|danation  which  it  gives  of  the  powers  of  some 
mineral  water^  which  yield  on  evaporation  too  small  quantities 
of  saline  compounds  to  accraint  for  their  known  activity  on  the 
animal  system.  The  difficulty  arising  from  such  facts  is  now  in 
a  greater  measure  removed,  by  supponng  that  the  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  present  in  solution  are  in  a  different  state  of  combination. 

"  The  celebrated  Bath  water  is  an  example  this.  The  ingrediemi 
hitherto  inferred  from  its  analysis,  as  constituting  its  composition,  are, 
in  an  English  pint,  about  9  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime,  3.tV  of  muriats 
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of  aoda,  3  of  sulphate  of  soda,  o£  ».  fipnun  of  carbonate  of  lime,  f 
of  a  grain  of  silica,  and  grain  cf  oxide  iron ;  substances 
irbicb  are  either  altogether  inert,  or  are  in  quantities  so  minute,  as  to 
be,  in  the  dose  in  which  the  water  is  taken,  incapable  of  producing  any 
oensible  effoct  But  the  real  composition  is  probably  very  different. 
The  real  ingredient  is  muriatx  of  lime,  a  substance  of  considerable 
•  power.  The  quantity  of  it  inferred  from  the  above  proportion  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  soda,  is  about  grains  in  a  pint  of  the  water ;  and  on  this, 
with  a  minute  portion  of  muriate  of  iron,  aided  by  the  temperatiure, 
the  active  powers  probably  depend.” 

He  applies  the  same  principle  to  the  w'ater  of  Seltzer,  and  to 
the  author's  ingenuity  in  these  researches  we  are  indebted  for  an 
explanation  of  the  therapeutical  power  of  several  mineral  waters, 
formerly  rather  mysterious.  Perhaps  we  may  be  led,  by  the  same 
oontiderations,  in  some  instances  to  make  improvements  in  medi¬ 
cal  prescriptions,  by  avmdiug  mixtures  in  pharmacy,  which  (with¬ 
out  precipitation,  hitherto  reckoned  necessary  to  substantiate  an 
UDcnemical  prescription)  might  give  origin  to  compounds  in  a 
date  of  solution,  dinerent  from  those  wliich  the  prescriber  has  in 
eontcmplation. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view,  under  which  the  state  of 
combination  in  mineral  waters  admits  of  being  conridered.  The 
sods  and  bases  may  be  suppo^  to  exist,  not  in  those  binary 
combinations  which  form  the  different  compound  salts,  but  in  st- 
Bultaneous  combination,  constituting  properly  one  compound, 
the  composition  of  which  is  subverted  so  as  to  form  the  oinary 
compounds  obtained  only  by  the  influence  of  the  force  of  cohesion 
exerted  in  the  analytic  operations.  This  no  doubt  may  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  for  there  is  no  conclusive  proof  of  the  actual  existence  of 
binary  compounds  previous  to  their  being  obtained  by  crystalh- 
tttion  or  precipitation. 

To  this  theory  our  authinr  seems  less  partial  than  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  though  he  thinks  it  preferable  to  the  first  or  common 
opinion.  He  justly  observes,  that  even  admitting  the  opinion 
**  of  rimultaneous  combination  constituting  an  equ^brium,  this 
**  would  afford  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  powers  of 
**  mineral  waters  than  the  common  iminion  does ;  for  the  ele- 
**  meats  in  such  a  combination  may  fwm  an  active  compound, 
**  and  one  even  possessed  of  speofic  qualities."  Now,  for  our  own 
part,  we  think  tms  last  view  by  far  the  most  probable,  that  in  an 
aqueous  solution,  yielding  a  plurality  of  neutral  salts,  no  binary 
compounds  exist.  Since  our  information  has  been  extended  ly 
the  conriderations  adduced  by  our  author,  aided  by  the  concept 
tions  which  we  had  derived  from  the  researches  m  Beithollct, 
Wlule  we  do  not  admit  a  partiality  of  the  acids  in  a  state  of  sohi- 
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tion  for  those  ba^s  to  which  they  become  peculiarly  united,  when 
their  degree  of  affinity  is  aided  by  the  force  of  conesion,  nor 
lieve  that  this  last  force  only  co-operates  with  a  preponderating 
affinity  previously  in  existence ;  so  we  do  not  see  much  reason  for 
thinking  it  probable,  with  our  author,  that  the  affinities  of  addx 
and  neutralizable  bases  in  a  state  of  solution  are  the  reverse  of  i 
that  now  mentioned ;  nor  believe  that  the  force  of  cohesion  al¬ 
ways  tuds  the  weakest  affinities  in' overcoming  those  which,  coeteru 
paribusy  would  be  stronger.  We  think  it  most  likely  that 
these  are  oppodte  extremes,  and  that  the  intermediate  theory  of 
simultaneous  combination  is  the  most  reasonable  of  the  three. 
On  this  principle  the  Bath  water  may  have  all  the  actinty  of  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  lime ;  for  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the 
union  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  another  base  at  the  same  tiine, 
and  the  simultaneous  union  of  the  lime  with  another  acid,  detract 
from  the  activity  which  would  result  from  the  pure  muriate  of 
lime.  The  joint  activity  not  only  of  two  neutral  salts,  such  as 
may  be  obtained  by  one  mode  of  analysis,  but  of  all  the  possiUe 
combinations  of  the  acids  and  bases  present,  that  is,  four  neutral 
salts,  where  two  acids  and  two  bases  arc  present,  may  be  exerted; 
or  the  dmultaneous  union  m^  be  productive  of  peculiar  virtues 
stronger  than  would  even  on  these  principles  be  possessed.  We 
should  be  glad  if  any  virtues  of  neutral  salts,  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  incompatible  in  the  same  solution,  were  known  of  so  peculiar 
nature,  that  their  respective  enerpes  could  be  ascertained  by  some 
decisive  test,  and  afford  an  experimentum  crude  on  the  present 

auestion.  We  recollect  of  none,  but  we  think  the  inquiry  wor- 
ly  of  the  attention  of  the  scientific  chemist. 

The  influence  of  these  views,  which  we  do  not  over-rate  when 
we  call  them  discoveries,  modifies  essentially  the  practical  me¬ 
thods  employed  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters.  It  is  evident 
that  they  supersede  that  method  which  is  called  direct^  in  which 
saline  compounds  are  obtained  by  crystallization  and  precipita¬ 
tion,  as  not  only  giving  no  information  in  addition  to  the  indurect 
method,  but  as  having  hitherto  connected  itself  with  deficient 
ideas  of  the  constitution  of  mixed  chemical  solutions,  and  giving 
rise  to  contracted  and  mistaken  conclusions  regarding  the  powers 
of  such  natural  waters  of  this  kind  as  have  been  subjected  to  ana¬ 
lysis.  The  indirect  method  which  had  been  contidered  as  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  former,  is  now  regarded  as  all-sufficient.  We  de 
termine  the  acids,  alkalis,  earths,  and  oxides,  which  are  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  in  the  results  of  that  analysis  we  have  all  that  we  can 
detect  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  any  mineral  water.  Its  ac¬ 
tual  form  of  combination  b  to  be  judged  of  from  the  preceding 
improved  considerations. 
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A  work  80  extennve  as  the  System  of  Chemistry  cannot  be  here 
subjected  to  a  regular  analyms,  and  we  have  nothing  farther  to 
specify  relative  to  the  interesting  contents  of  these  volumes. 
This  work,  beiudes  the  usual  'extent  of  chemical  facts  which  it 
may  be  expected  to  contain,  presents,  under  each  great  chemical 
law,  and  some  of  the  most  important  substances,  an  interesting 
detiul  of  the  views  of  the  different  chemists  by  whom  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  successively  explored.  The  reader  has  thus  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  imbibing  the  acute  spirit  of  chemical  research,  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  present  the  subject  in  every  possible  point 
of  view.  This  exercise  seems  to  constitute  the  great  delight 
of  the  author,  and,  I)eing  executed  ron  amorCf  his  labours  ttnd 
their  way  with  facility  to  the  understanding.  With  this  inten¬ 
tion  he  has  cultivated  with  much  success  the  happy  application 
of  words,  and  the  art  of  making  that  choice  of  expression  and 
of  collocation  in  the  construction  of  sentences  which  contributes 
to  clearness.  By  some  his  language  may  be  deemed  more  ar¬ 
tificial  than  that  of  some  others.  But  we  never  find  it  sub¬ 
servient  to  mere  ornament ;  and  it  stands  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  any  thing  resembling  frivolity  :  it  is  always  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  illumination  of  the  intellect,  and  to  the  guidance  of  the 
active  conceptions  which  his  studies  generate  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Reviewers,  however,  must  deal  in  strictures.  Without  these 
they  are  nothing,  or,  in  default  of  them,  they  must  proclaim  the 
value  of'  their  approbation  by  uidng  some  handsome  personal  free¬ 
doms  with  those  who  are  called  before  their  seat  of  judgment.  If 
there  is  any  characteristic  excess  in  this  author's  mode  of  writing, 
it  is  in  the  love  of  the  ingenious,  and  an  extreme  attention  to  the 
full  exhibition  of  the  fertile  thoughts  which  have  suggested  them¬ 
selves  to  his  mind.  There  is  no  cavil;  but  much  of  that  quality  which 
is  rewarded  by  the  applause  of  the  old-fashioned  universities  under 
the  cant  name  of  wrangling.  We  observe  our  author  in  all  his 
glory,  when  proceeding  wim  his  fair  and  full  statements,  and  then 
bringing  forward  agmnst  an  adversary,  who  is  allowed  every  pos¬ 
sible  advantage,  those  preponderating  considerations  which  are 
urged,  not  by  strength  of  words,  but  by  clearness  of  exhibition,  as 
decisive  of  the  point  at  issue.  Of  this  manner  we  have  an  inV 
stance  in  his  reasonings  on  the  constitution  of  the  muriatic  acid, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  in  his  own  works,  the  argu¬ 
ment  not  admitting  of  condensation  consistently  with  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  all  the  manner  of  the  author.  Another  conspicuous  ar¬ 
gument,  treated  in  a  similar  style,  is  the  comparison  between  the 
Huttonian  and  Wernerian  theorv  of  the  earth.  He  decides  in 
favour  of  the  Wemerians.  Is  this  manner  acquired  at  the  so¬ 
cieties  for  oral  debate,  which  operate  at  our  medScal  school  as  ac- 
voT..  I.  NO.  VI.  2  y 
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tive  means  of  improvement  amcmg  the  students  ?  Or  b  the  asso- 
mation  of  the  two  subjects  suggested  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
elegance  and  fluency  with  which  the  author,  at  an  earii^  period, 
tocw  his  share  in  the  debates  of  our  medical  and  |fliyairal  societies, 
at  which  time  he  perhaps  impressed  on  them  part  m  his  own  turn 
of  thought  and  language  ?  A  unity  of  character  certainly  marks  '  i 
the  two  exhibitions,  only  that  in  the  present  works  it  b  con¬ 
joined  with  more  that  dignity  which  belongs  to  sdentific  in¬ 
struction. 

Our  author  b  so  much  alive  to  tlie  imperfections  evidence, 
and  to  the  ambiguities  which  exist  in  his  own  department  of 
science,  that  in  me  first  page  of  hb  system  he  represents  chenu- 
pai  doctrines  in  general  as  matters  of  probabihty  rather  than  of 
certainty.  To  keep  its  uncertainties  in  view  exonpts  the  mind 
Ihxn  the  influence  of  precipitance  and  dogmatism ;  but  there  are 
smne  minds  which,  on  reacting  such  a  sentence,  would  feel  a  little 
dbsatisfled.  To  the  ill-instructed,  doubt  is  usually  unpleasant, 
thoitfh  to  the  sdentific  mind  it  often  gpves  a  pleamng  sense  of 
the  jwmess  and  caution  of  its  own  proceedings.  A  mixture  of 
certiunty  and  uncertainty  characterizes  this  as  well  as  all  the  de¬ 
partments  of  physical  science,  and  its  mixed  character  should  be 
simultaneously  exhibited  to  thoae  who  arc  entering  on  it  The 
unportant  principles  ascertained  beyond  the  poeabUity  of  doubt 
are  innumerable.  When  these  are  known,  the  learner  wishes  to 
know  still  more ;  and  here,  as  in  every  walk  of  study,  there  are 
many  points  at  which  human  inquiries  are  stopped,  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  proofs  for  deciding  between  contending  pn^bilities  become 
dencient  We  ought  not,  however,  be  less  pleased  with  the  well- 
tbunded  knowledge  which  we  have  attmned,  that  we  become  wrbe 
enough  to  recognize  the  precincts  of  impenetrable  problem. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  make  odious  comparisons  between  one 
scientific  man  and  others.  Our  country,  at  both  its  extremities,, 
is  adorned  with  chemists,  who  yield  in  merit  to  none  in  the  world. 

In  diflerent  circles  their  respective  meiits  are  diflerently  estimat¬ 
ed,  and  corresponding  preferences  indulged.  From  what  we 
Itave  learned,  in  the  American  states.  Dr.  Murray's  works  are 
far  more  genendly  read  than  those  of. any  other  chemist.  Hb 
manner  b  entirely  hb  own.  It  represents  his  subject  in  a  some^ 
what  new,  and  a  very  plenary  wd  advantageous  li^t. 
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A»T.  11.-— Observations  on  the  State  of  Ireland^  principally 
ftirected  to  its  Agriculture  and  Rural  Population ;  in  a  Se~ 
ties  Letters.,  written  on  a  Tour  through  that  country.  By 
J.  C.  CtiBWEN,  Esq.  M.  P.  London.  Baldwin  &  Co.  S 
vols.  8vo.  Pp.  790. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  great  interest.  The  country  to 
which  it  refers ;  its  crowded  population  ;  its  great  phy^cal  and 
Bioral  capabilities ;  the  numerous  evils  which  have  long  afflicted 
it ;  its  cuums  to  an  immediate  redress  of  its  grievances ;  and, 
withal,  our  partial  information  respecting  it,  commuiucate  to 
every  publication  on  the  state  of  Irdand  a  value  irrespective  of 
my  intrinsic  merits.  Mr.  Curwen's  book,  howev’er,  has  merits 
of  no  common  description.  It  contmns  the  mature  reflections  of 
a  mind  enlightened  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  in  po* 
lidcal  science ;  on  the  existing  drcumstances  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  British  empire ;  and  on  the  obstacles  which  have  continued 
to  obstruct  its  moral  and  political  improvement. 

That  it  is  a  national  reproach  to  us,  to  be  so  generally  ignor¬ 
ant  as  we  are  of  so  important  a  part  of  the  empu«,  is  most  cer¬ 
tain.  In  consequence  of  this  general  ignorance,  calumny  has  not 
only  been  credited  but  exaggerated ;  oppression  not  only  toler¬ 
ated  but  promoted.  By  false  and  unjust  estimates  has  the  general 
character  of  the  Irish  been  computed  and  traduced ;  and  Mr. 
Curwen  himself  candidly  acknowledges,  that  his  own  mind,  be¬ 
fore  visiting  Ireland,  was  not  wholly  free  from  unfavourable  im- 

firessions.  He  however  resolves  to  set  out  on  his  tour  with  the 
eeling  of  an  honest  juror,  and  promises  that  his  verdict  shall  al¬ 
ways  w  governed  by  the  evidence  printed  to  his  senses.  Ac- 
customecT  as  he  has  been  to  have  his  time  fully  occujued  with 
useful  pursuits,  his  viat  to  the  neighbouiing  isle  is  not  for  purposes 
of  amusement,  but  to  become  acquainted  with  the  prosperity  or 
mdigence,  the  happiness  or  wretchedness  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  fellow-creatures  suffering  under  the  peculiar  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  liave  so  long  alllicted  the  lower  oraers  of  Irdand. 

"  No  time  would  I  not  dedicate — no  labour  would  I  not  dieerfuUy 
endure,  in  promoting  national  improvements,  or  in  removing  estate 
lished  prejudices,  injurious  to  any  class  of  society  ;  but  ro<we  especial¬ 
ly  to  a  conununity  in  which  there  are  to  be  found  so  few  competent 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  their  misery  in  a  court  of  humanity."  Vol.  k 
P-8-  . 

These  are  not  words  of  course.  The  volumes  before  us  give 
ample  evidence  that  they  were  uttered  with  the  utmost  sincerity ; 
and  though  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  do  full  justice  to  this  evidence 
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in  our  analysis,  wc  have  no  doubt  of  lieing  able  to  satisfy  every  > 
candid  reader  that  Mr.  Curwen  is  the  firm,  and  generous,  and  en¬ 
lightened  friend  of  Ireland.  i 

Our  traveller  began  his  tour  in  August  1813.  His  obser\’a. 
tions  in  his  progress  through  the  south  of  Scotland  t<i  Port  Pa¬ 
trick  are  in  general  judicious.  But  as  our  chief  concern  is  with 
the  information  which  he  gives  about  Ireland,  we  shall  suppose 
his  narrative  to  commence  when  the  green  isle  first  rises  to  his 
view.  As  he  slowly  moved  on  with  a  favourable  wind,  and  with 
the  sea  perfectly  smooth,  the  mind  was  naturally  and  involunta¬ 
rily  drawn  to  the  country  about  to  be  visited.  Of  its  tojx)graphy 
and  natural  history  he  confesses  himself  inexcusably  ignorant ; 
but  of  the  objects  in  which  its  political  interests,  were  involved  he 
was  not  altogether  so  uninformed.  With  this  impression  it  was 
natural  for  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  wno  had  taken  a 
warm  interest  in  some  of  the  most  important  questions  that  had 
ever  come  liefore  this  legislative  assembly,  to  revert  to  poliucs ; 
and  the  transition  from  politics  in  general  to  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  was  easy.  His  opinion  will  generally  be  acquiesced  in, 
that  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  indisjiensibly  requisite  to 
preserve  the  connexion  between  them.  The  interest  oflxith  required 
it.  The  experiment  had  been  made  in  the  union  with  Scotland, 
and  with  the  happiest  consequences ;  and  how'ever  ingenious  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  are  against  it,  there  is  now 
no  individual  in  Scotland  who  would  wish  that  this  great  nation-, 
al  measure  had  not  been  effected.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  there 
■were  many  reasons  w'hich  rendered  an  immediate  unipn  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary. 


So  entirely  had  my  mind  been  absorbeil  in  revolving  this  great 
political  question,  that  time  past  unheeded,  and  I  did  not  perceive  our 
near  approach  to  the  shore  till  the  report  of  a  cannon  roused  me  from 
the  reverie  into  which  i  had  fallen.  Parties  were  soon  on  board  the 
packet  from  each  of  the  inns ;  the  representations  of  their  respective 
abundant  comforts  letl  us  nothing  to  wish  in  addition.  The  colouring 
of  the  competitors  was  so  gaudy  as  to  l)e  scarcely  fit  to  impose  on  the 
most  cretlulous  traveller ;  for  with  all  the  native  modesty  they  could 
assume,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  put  a  serious  face  on  their 
obliging  importunities.  The  Irish  are  certainly  naturally  eloquent, — 
always  cheei^l, — frequently  witty, — and  ever  disposed  to  joke.  The 
advice  of  Mr.  Gordon,  however,  decided  us  ;  he  who  expects  nothing 
can  never  be  disappointed.  The  moderation  of  our  hopes  was  a  secu¬ 
rity  against  our  being  defeated.  It  was  too  dark  for  observations  on 
what  surrounded  us.  Comfort  in  a  sea-port  town,  whether  in  Ireland 
or  England,  is  rarely  to  be  found.  The  people,  however,  were  very 
civil,  and  fatigue  m^e  any  spot  welcome  which  promised  us  the  luxu-' 
ry  of  sleep.”  Pp.  pt,  pS. 
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-  After  the  enjoyment  of  this  luxury,  Mr.  Curwen  proceeiled  to 
•Belfa-st.  He  was  of  course  delightecl  with  the  beautiful  exterior, 
and  natural  fertility  of  the  County  Down— one  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  counties  in  Ireland.  Its  ajifricultural  state  attracted  his 
particular  attention ;  but  he  became  impatient  to  ascertmn  the 
condition  of  its  lowly  inhabitants.  He  was  soon  forcibly  struck 
with  that  peculiarity  w’hich  characterizes  the  Irish  pleasantry, — 
an  uniform  hilarity  and  vivacity  in  defiance  of  their  apparent  dis¬ 
tress.  Next  in  prominence  to  this  feature  in  the  Irish  character 
is  the  intelligence  of  the  lower  orders.  Even  among  the  most  re¬ 
tired  rustics  he  observed  indications  of  considerable  intelligence, 
attended  by  an  uniform  and  almost  officious  civility,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  if  not  the  most  estimable,  cerUunly  the  most  pleasing 
peasantry  in  Europe.  They  approach  strangers  without  reserve 
— converse  with  great  freedom,  and  with  frankness  and  pleasure 
communicate  their  circumscrilicd  knowledge ;  for  which,  in  re¬ 
turn,  they  expect  their  curiosity  should  be  satisfied,  as  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  may  have  induced  the  presence  of  unknown  persons 
among  them. 

Mr.  Curwen  soon  visited  the  abodes  of  this  interesting  people ; 
and  found  the  Irish  cabins  to  be  in  reality  as  wretched  as  travel¬ 
lers  have  uniformly  declared  them  to  be. 

“  They  are  most  commonly  composed  of  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  a  most  appropriate  term,  for  they  are  literally  on  the  earui ;  the 
lurface  of  which  is  not  unfrequently  reduced  a  foot  or  more,  to  save 
the  expence  of  so  much  outward  walling.  The  one  is  a  refectory,  the 
other  a  dormitory.  The  furniture  of  the  former,  if  the  owner  ranks 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  scale  of  scantiness,  will  consist  of  a  kitchen 
dresser,  well  provided,  and  highly  decorated  with  crockery,  not  less 
qiparently  the  pride  of  the  husband  than  the  result  of  female  vanity 
in  the  wife  ;  which,  with  a  table,  a  chest,  a  few  stools,  and  an  irtm 
pot,  complete  the  catalogue  of  conveniences  generally  found,  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  cabin  The  whole  of  the  apartment  created  reflections  of  a 
Tery  pninful  nature.  Under  such  privations,  with  a  wet  mud  floor, 
and  a  roof  in  tatters,  how  idle  the  search  for  comforts !”  P.  112. 

I'here  are  many  cabins  in  Ireland,  we  must  observe,  not  so 
well  provided  as  these  ;  and  Mr.  Curwen  finds,  as  he  advances 
in  his  tour,  that  there  are  many  degrees  in  the  scale  of  wretched¬ 
ness.  The  cabins  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim  are  ir- 
deetl  comfortable  and  well  provided  compared  to  the  wretched 
hovels  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  seen,  that  the  relative  subserviency  of  the  former  to  hu- 
man  conveniency  and  happiness  can  be  appreciated. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  C'urwen  and  his  fellow-traveller  in  Bel¬ 
fast,  they  found  that  a  serious  disturbance  had  recently  taken 
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place  between  the  Orange  party  and  the  Roman  Catliolics.  Hos¬ 
tilities  frequently  take  place  between  these  parties  in  Ireland. 
Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  commetnoration  of  events  b^  the 
few,  which  are  offensive  to  the  many,  is  highly  impolitic,  ill-judgu 
ed,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged  by  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  every  friend  to  order.  Intolerance,  with  whatever  colour 
it  may  deck  itself,  cannot  ser>’e,  but  may  injure  a  good  cause. 
The  physical  force  of  a  country  is  not  to  be  insulted  with  impu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Curwen,  when  at  Gracehill,  visited  the  Moravian  establisb- 
ment ;  and  the  account  which  he  gives  of  it  is  not  the  less  pleas¬ 
ing  because  it  forms  a  perfect  contrast  in  neatness  and  in  comfort, 
to  the  dirty  and  wretched  habitations  of  the  ragged  ]N>pulatioii 
around  it  The  village  itself  contains  about  four  hundrctl  per* 
sons  of  both  sexes ;  it  conasts  of  four  streets,  and  is  laid  out  with 
great  taste.  The  church,  which  is  a  hand.some  building,  is  placed 
in  the  centre.  Every  house  lias  a  garden  attached  to  it  The 
profusion  of  flowers  before  their  houses,  and  behind  in  their  gar¬ 
dens,  with  the  extreme  neatness  of  the  fences,  produces  an  effect 
wonderfully  impressive,  and  gives  to  the  whole  an  air  of  enchant, 
ment.  The  establishment  has  the  appearance  of  being  very  weU 
regulated,  as  complete  order  is  conroicuous  in  every  departmeat 
of  it  What  a  deliglitful  contrast  does  tins  form  to  the  indiffer- 
ence,  neglect,  and  inattention  of  the  higher  to  the  lower  orders 
ao  prevalent  in  this  country  ! 

The  remarks  made  by  our  author  on  the  cultivation  of  tbt 
country,  and  on  its  population,  are  always  judicious  and  interest 
ing.  ^he  bog  of  Culdee  suggests  many  useful  reflections  oa 
these  topics.  Mr.  Curwen  thinks  that  a  very  extraordinary  state 
of  indifference,  even  to  their  own  interest,  pervades  the  proprietors 
of  these  vast  tracts  of  bog,  all  of  which  would  probably  remain 
in  statu  quo.,  were  it  not  for  the  ox'erwhclming  torrents  of  popu¬ 
lation  forced  over  them,  some  of  which,  like  drowning  men,  seize 
the  sod,  auid  venerate  the  sc^  that  saves  their  lives.  It  is  the  sti- 
mulus  of  dire  necessity,  not  the  encouragement  of  competent 
i^eighbonrs,  that  alone  excites  this  description  of  improvement. 

The  linen  trade  has  generally  flourished  in  Ireland  since  its 
first  introduction  into  that  country.  It  has  been  a  most  import¬ 
ant  source  of  revenue ;  and  our  author  tells  us  that  the  exjxjrta- 
tion  of  linen  has  been  estimated  at  the  value  of  three  millions 
Sterling  per  annum  ;  though  it  has  somewhat  decrea.sed  of  late 
years.  This,  he  thinks  is  chiefly  owing  to  tlie  use  of  the  oxymu- 
riatic  acid  in  bleaching,  which  has  certjunly  brought  the  Irish 
hnen  into  great  disrepute. 

We  cannot  afford  room  for  the  very  excellent  observations  on 
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the  agricultural  state  of  Ireland  made  by  our  author  i*  his  pro¬ 
gress  towards  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  These  observa¬ 
tions  evidently  proceed  from  a  mind  not  only  familiar  with  the 
various  branches  of  agriculture,  but  highly  enlightened  on  many 
other  subjects.  His  reflections  on  the  religious  observances  of 
the  peo[Je,  indicate  the  same  discriminating  and  practical  judg¬ 
ment  1 

"  Sunday,' above  all  other  days,  exhibits  the  manners,  while  the  re¬ 
ligious  obs^ances  and  offices  of  a  people  develope  their  morals ;  and 
the  passing  traveller  is  enabled  to  collect  evidence  on  which  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  degree  of  dviliaation  to  which  tla^  may  have  attained.  The 
impressions  on  the  present  were  very  didWent  to  the  emotions  with 
which  we  were  inspired  on  the  Sunday  in  Scotland.  The  attendance 
on  public  worship,  and  the  general  r^srd  to  the  decencies  of  the  day, 
in  that  country,  are  truly  edifying ;  gratitude  and  humanity  both  con¬ 
spire  and  assist  in  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  for  while  the 
fanite  creation  is  allowed  by  man  to  rest,  the  incense  of  adoration  is 
due  from  him  to  that  omniscient  unbounded  presence,  whose  benefi¬ 
cence  bestows  all  earthly  benefits  here,  and  encourages  him  to  hope 
for  more  substantial  and  durable  blessings  hereafter.  The  Scottish 
peasant,  though  slow,  cold,  and  phlegmatic,  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of 
life,  is  active,  warm,  and  z^ous,  in  the  discharge  of  bis  religious  ob¬ 
servances,  which  he  conscientiously  feels  he  is  bound  to  perform.  He 
knows  his  duty  and  discharges  it ;  here,  if  known,  it  is  neglected. 

"  The  necessity  ought  to  be  imperious  to  justify  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  we  passed  on,  we  observed  many  of 
the  people  labouring  in  the  fields,  inexcused  from  the  violation  of  the 
Sab^th  by  harvest  work.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  after  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  day  are  concluded,  all  the  sacred  duties  are  supposed  to 
be  finished,  and  the  people  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  private  plea¬ 
sures,  or  partake  of  pubhc  amusements.— I  cannot  approve  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath’s  being  made  subservient  to  pleasures,  capable  of  being  eoually 
well  pursu^  on  every  less  exceptionable  day  in  the  week.  1  snould 
do  great  injustice  to  my  own  appreciation  of  this  sacred  day,  were  1 
to  dose  these  animadversions  without  expressing  how  much  I  feel  the 
culpability  of  those  individuals  who,  in  disregarding  the  violation  of 
it  in  themselves,  compel  the  irreverence  and  profimation  of  it  also  in 
their  dependants.  those  who  are  the  arbiters  of  their  own  time— 
who  labour  not  to  hve — to  whom  the  indulgence  of  rest  becomes 
slavery— the  gratificadon  of  pleasure  satiety,  and  with  whom  every 
pursuit  appals — what  excuse  can  be  urged,  what  plea  sufficient  to  in¬ 
sure  a  veruict  of  not  guilty  ?”  Pp.  157—160. 

Tlie  Irish  have  always  been  disUnguished  by  the  liveliness  of 
their  social  affections ;  to  this  chief  source  of  human  happiness 
they  are  indebted  for  almost  all  the  comfort  they  enmy  in  their 
wretched  habitaUons.  By  overlooking  this  source  of  enjoyment, 
which  no  people  upon  earth  possess  more  abundantly  tlum  the 
inhabitants  ox  Ireland,  the  English  traveller  is  apt  to  form  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  estimate  of  their  misery.  The  Irish  peasant,  though  poor 
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in  what' the  world  calls  riches,  enjoys  in  his  cabin  what  the  mines 
td‘  Peru  could  not  furnish.  Let  a  dispassionate  sun’ey  of'  the  in¬ 
terior  be  taken,  and  the  traveller  w'iilfind,  in  the  possession  of  its 
inhabitants,  a  warmth  of  heart — an  overflowing  of  the  kindest  do- 
mestic  affections,  and  of  the  purest  joys  of  life;  while  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  such  sensibilities  do  honour  to  the  species,  he  must 
l)ccome  persuaded  that  man  may  be  happy,  though  under  priva- 
tions'of  what  to  others  might  seem  almost  essential  to  existence. 
When  the  threatening  cloud  affords  the  peasant  on  the  bog  an 
excuse  to  avml  himself  of  such  shelter  as  his  cabin  can  afford, 
that  is  the  moment  in  which  the  inside  of  it  should  be  viewed. 
The  joy  with  which  he  is  received  by  all  evinces  the  kindness  of 
the  husband  and  father,  the  affections  of  his  family ;  and  while 
the  older  children  crowd  round  to  embrace  his  knees,  the  young¬ 
er  ones  extort  tlie  mother’s  help  for  blessings  from  his  lips. 

“  Most  of  the  intelligent  persons  with  whom  1  have  conversed,  concur 
in  opinion  of  the  strong  attachment  which  subsists  in  the  Irish  peasants’ 
families.  As  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  their  social  affections,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstance  has  been  told  me.  A  fanner  had  been  summon¬ 
ed  bet'ore  a  magistrate,  on  a  charge  of  leading  his  cattle  at  night  into  a 
neighbour’s  fieTd.  '  The  man,  as  usual,  attended  with  his  wife ;  and 
when  called  on  for  his  defence,  he  turned  round  to  the  complainant, 
and  addressing  him,  declared  he  might  as  well  have  accused  him  '  of 
beating  his  wife,  which,  hati  he  done,  he  knew  he  could  never  have 
shewn  his  face  again.’  Thus,  it  appears,  whenever  the  feelings  of 
mankind  are  touched  to  the  quick,  tne  heart  w’ill  exhibit  itself,  and  af¬ 
ford  an  insight  into  the  real  character.  Did  not  a  full  share  of  untu¬ 
tored  affections  ensure  domestic  felicity  to  the  Irish  peasant,  the  cabin 
would  indeed  be  a  most  deplorable  abode  !  Destitute  as  it  is  of  every 
sort  of  apparent  comfort,  an  involuntary  sigh  commiserates  their  lot, 
while  the  domestic  affection,  harmony,  and  felicity,  suppress  tliat  emo¬ 
tion,  and  inspire  a  hope  that  their  privations,  though  rigorous,  are  not 
felt,  or  at  least  not  in  the  degree  which  our  compassion  leads  us  to  ima¬ 
gine.”  Pp.  169,  170. 

The  following  picture  of  a  cabin  in  an  obscure  village  in  the 
w'est  of  Ireland  is  far  too  interesting  to  be  withheld  from  our 
readers.  It  represents  to  us  what  we  have  in  reality  often  seen ; 
but  what  has  seldom  been  with  so  much  feeling  pourtrayed.  The 
interest  excited  by  tlus  scene  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  indica¬ 
tions  which  it  affords  of  the  exercise  of  the  humane  and  kindly 
afl'ections  in  the  heart  of  our  author. 

“  On  quitting  the  carriage,  I  followed  a  little  boy,  whose  curiosity 
had  led  him  to  take  a  view  of  us.  Dirt  and  rags  could  not  obscure 
the  health  and  intelligence  which  his  countenance  displayed.  He  was 
hastening  to  announce  to  his  parents  tlie  arrival  of  strangers,  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  cabin  a  little  before  me.  As  I  approached  the  door,  the  height 
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of  which  did  not  exceed  four  feet  and  a  half,  I  was  raetli  V  father, 
hauling  double  to  get  out  of  his  wretched  abode.  In  ereMing  him- 
.aelf  he  presented  the  figure  of  a  man  muscular,  well-prop<Htioned,  and 
athletic.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  his  appearance  that  1  invuhmta- 
,rily  stepped  back. 

.  “  The  gigantic  h^re,  bareheaded  before  me,  had  a  beard  that  would 
not  have  disgraced^,  an  ancient  Israelite ;  he  was  without  shoes  or 
(tockings,  and  almost  a  sans-culotte ;  with  a  coat,  or  rather  a  jacket, 
that  appeared  as  if  the  first  blast  of  wind  w’ould  tear  it  to  tatters. 
Though  his  garb  was  thus  tattered,  he  had  a  manly  commanding  coun> 
tenance.  1  asked  permission  to  see  the  inside  of  his  cabin,  to  which  I 
received  his  most  courteous  assent.  On  stooping  to  enter  at  the  door, 

I  was  stopped,  and  found  that  permission  from  another  was  necessary 
before  I  could  be  admitted.  A  pig,  -  which  was  fastened  to  a  stake 
driven  into  the  floor,  with  length  of  rope  sufficient  to  permit  him  the 
enjojinent  of  sun  and  air,  demanded  some  courtesy,  wnich  1  showerl 
him,  and  was  suffered  to  enter.  The  wife  was  engaged  in  boiling 
thread.;  and. by  her  side,  near  the  Are,  a  lovely  infant  was  sleeping, 
without  any  covering,  on  a  bare  board.  Whether  the  fire  gave  addi- 

itional  glow  to  the  countenance  of  the  babe,  or  tliat  nature  impressed 
OD  its  unconscious  cheek  a  blush  that  the  lot  of  man  should  be  exposed 
to  such  privations,  I  will  not  decide ;  but  if  the  cause  be  referable  to 
the  latter,  it  was  in  perfect  unison  with  my  own  feelings.  Two  or  three 
other  children  crowded  round  the  mother ;  on  their  rosy  countenances 
health  seemed  established  in  spite  of  filth  and  ragged  garments.  The 
dress  of  the  poor  woman  was  barely  sufficient  to  satisfy  decency.  Her 
countenance  Imre  the  impression  of  a  set  melancholy,  tinctured  with 
the  appearance  of  ill  health.  The  hovel,  which  did  not  exceed  twelve 
or  fift^n  feet  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth,  was  half  obscured  by 
smoke,— chimney  or  window  I  saw  none ;  the  door  served  the  various 
purposes  of  an  inlet  to  light,  and  the  outlet  to  smoke.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  two  stools,  an  iron  pot,  and  a  spinning  wheel,  while  a 
Mck,  stuffed  with  straw,  and  a  single  blanket,  laid  on  planks,  so-ved 
IS  a  bed  for  the  repose  of  the  whole  family.  Need  I  attempt  to  de- 
KTibe  my  sensations?  The  statement  alone  cannot  fail  of  conveying 
to  a  mind  like  yours  an  adequate  idea  of  them.  1  could  not  long  re¬ 
main  a  witness  to  this  acme  of  human  misery.  As  I  left  the  deplora¬ 
ble  liabitation,  the  mistress  followed  me,  to  repeat  her  thanks  for  the 
trifle  1  had  bestowed ;  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  her 
person  more  particularly.  She  was  a  tall  figure,  her  countenance  emn- 
posed  of  interesting  features,  and  with  every  appearance  of  having 
once  been  handsome. 

“  Unwilling  to  quit  the  village  without  first  satisfying  myself  whe¬ 
ther  what  I  had  seen  was  a  solitary  instance,  or  a  sample  of  its  general 
itate ;  or  the  extremity  of  poverty  I  had  just  beheld  had  arisen  frcmi 
peculiar  improvidence,  and  want  of  management  in  one  wretched  fa¬ 
mily  ;  I  went  into  an  adjoining  habitation,  where  1  found  a  poor  old 
woman  of  eighty,  whose  miserable  existence  was  painfully  continued 
by  the  maintenance  of  her  grand -daughter.  Their  condition,  if  pos- 
nblc,  was  more  deplorable,  and  the  scene  more  heart-rending  than  that 
of  which  I  had  just  taken  leave. ,  1  now  became  convinced  that,  lilu 
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satiety  WMnsnre,  the  human  heart  can  endure  pain  only  to  a  cenaiti 
extent  I  tiad  not  coun^  to  explore  farther,  and  becnne  impatient  to 
escape  from  the  repetition  of  scenes  too  wretched  for  human  nature  to 
endure,  and  too  multiplied  to  be  within  my  power  to  relieve.”  Pp. 
]81<— 184-.  “  Assuredly  there  must  be  sometning  radically  wrong  m 
dlls  country — ^humanity  proclaims  it,  and  appearances  justify  the 
assumption.  Where  is  the  proprietor  of  the  place?  the  traveller 
exclaims :  his  presence  would  soon  lighten  the  weight  of  misery  that 
presses  his  dependants  to  the  earth.  Though  pleasures  and  wealth 
nom  other  sources  render  his  interest  here  unworthy  his  thoughts,  yet 
humanity  could  not  fail  to  exert  itself,  and  meliorate  the  condition  of 
his  dependants.  Alas !  vain  is  the  inquiry,  unavailing  the  appeal ;  it 
belongs  perhaps  to  some  absentee,  whose  utter  ignorance  of  his  property 
here,  and  complete  indifference  to  the  hapless  condition  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  on  it,  paralyses  aU  efforts  of  industry,  blights  the  harvest  of 
hope,  and  produces  poverty  and  misery  all  over  the  dotruiin.  The 
waters  of  oblivion  can  never  wash  out  the  stains  which  the  scenes  of 
woe  witnessed  this  day  have  impressed  on  my  mind."  P.  186. 


There  has  always  been  something  singularly  unfortunate  in  the 
fate  of  this  hapless  people.  Travellers  have  uniformly  depkxtd 
and  proclaimed  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition ;  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  generous  indi^'iduals  who  have  laboured 
to  redress  their  wrongs :  but  Ireland,  while  her  sons  have  been 
distinguislied  for  their  eloquence  in  the  Senate,  and  at  the  Bar, 
and  for  their  soldieriike  qualities  in  the  field,  has  scarcely  produced 
any  patriots  who  had  power  enough  to  remove  her  lamentable 
grievances,  or  who  would  even  unweariedly  toil  to  raise  her  from 
that  state  of  misery,  in  which  she  is  now  beheld  and  fntied  by  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  British  empire.  Even  her  puUic 
charities,  and  more  especially  those  chanties  which  have  for  their 
object  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  people,  would 
die  away,  were  it  not  for  the  continued  support  whicn  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  British  parliament,  and  the  Bntish  public.  This 
fact  affords  an  unambiguous  proof  of  the  state  of  moral  feeling  in 
that  most  unfortunate  country ; — and,  after  all  the  devices  uat 
British  benevolence  may  form  for  acoompltshing  its  melioratioa : 
after  attuning  all  that  the  warmest  advocates  oS  catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  can  wish ;  alter  spending  many  thousand-pounds  annual¬ 
ly  in  supporting  protestant  schools,  and  in  endowing  other  estab¬ 
lishments,  Ireli^  will  continue  to  present  the  same  dark  and 
uninviting  aspect  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  until  there  arise  with¬ 
in  its  own  bo^m  the  instruments  and  the  elements  of  its  moral 
and  political  improvement  Should  the  period  ever  come,  when 
Irishmen  shall  teel  for  their  country  as  Irishmen  ought  to  fed, 
and  say  they  fed ;  when,  in  place  of  dissipating  their  fortunes  in 
a  distant  noetropdis,  and  of  ulowing  every  visitor  to  witness  in 
their  absence  the  most  appalling  scenes  of  human  wretchedness. 
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they  will  remain  at  home  to  give  existence  and  eAciency  to 
every  scheme  of  national  improvement,  and  he  ashamed,  as  they 
ought,  to  allow  every  work  of  benefiemee  among  them  to  derive 
■early  all  its  support  from  strangers,— should  this  period  come, 
Ireland  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  object  of  {nty  to  her  neighbours. 
Till  then,  though  the  stream  of  charity  were  to  flow  ever  so 
abundantly,  it  could  effect  no  lasting  remedy.  **  The  ability  to 
give,”  obs^ea  the  author,  **  can,  by  no  possibility,  be  competent 
to  supply  the  wants  of  a  nation  of  unemployed  people.  Giving 
aoula  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  evil,  which  notning  but  the 
power  of  earning  can  remove.  Profitable  labour  would  soon 
teach  knowledge,  and  knowledge  would  multiply  wants ;  a  sense 
of  these  again,  would  re-produce  exertion,  and' inspire  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  economy  and  provident  care.”  In  this  way,  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  alone,  can  Irelim  be  redeemed  to  that  state  which  her 
capabilities  assuredly  promise. 

So  enlightened  a  traveller  as  Mr.  Curwen  could  not  accora- 
pbsh  hb  tour  of  Ireland  without  noticing  the  injurious  conse¬ 
quences  of  illicit  distillation.  And  it  is  certunly  difficult  for  any 
one  who  has  not  witnessed  these  effects,  botli  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  form  any  notion  of  their  extent. 
Illicit  distillation  augments  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
former  country,  by  destroying  the  habits  of  industry ;  while  the 
baneful  effect  of  indulging  m  spiritous  liquors  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  could  otherwise  be  procured,  injures  their  moral 
diaractcr :  the  defalcation  sustained  by  the  revenue  is,  compara- 
^  lively,  the  least  important  concern ;  misery  and  crime,  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  inebriety  in  the  people,  are  a  sad  reproach  to  our 
policy,  and  must  so  continue  while  tacitly  promoted  by  the  state. 
Can  the  apology  of  the  half-starved  apothecary,  “  our  poverty, 
but  not  our  will,  consents,”  be  receivea  as  a  rational  excuse  froni 
the  government,  for  the  degradation  of  the  subject?  Surely 
this  would  be  as  ill  founded  as  the  usual  pretence  for  intoxica¬ 
tion, — to  drive  away  care.”  Admitting  its  noxious  influence 
to  be  capable  of  drowning  for  a  moment  the  sorrows  of  the  af¬ 
flicted,  the  suspenson  of  misery  b  purcliased  by  increased  tor¬ 
tures  to  the  sufferers,  as  well  as  to  their  famili^  and  friends. 
The  flash  of  lightning  in  a  night  of  darkness  afibrds  a  momen- 
tary  illumination,  but  renders  the  obscurity  more  frightful. 

It  has  often  bwn  remarked,  that  the  rents  in  Ireland  arc  ex- 
cesrively  high ;  and  it  has  as  often  been  attempted  to  establish 
the  contrary  pontion,  by  contending,  that  there  arc  numerous 
competitors  for  every  farm  which  b  to  be  letl  Mr.  Curwen 
thinks,  that  though  thb  b  a  specious  |dea,  and  b  founded  ui 
fact,  the  conclusion  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  it  b  erroneous. 
It  IS  the  pressure  of  the  population,  he  thinks,  and  the  anxiety 
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of  parties  to  obtain  an  establishment  at  all  events,  that  produce 
the  competition,  which  enhances  the  rent  of  land  so  much  above 
its  intrinsic  value  to  the  occupier.  The  late  and  present  times 
have  much  favoured  the  tenantry.  Peace,  which  it  is  eagerly 
hoped  may  restore  repose  to  Europe,  must  here  fail  of  its  be¬ 
nign  effects.  It  will  then  be  discovered,  that  the  existing  rents 
can  by  no  sacrifices  of  the  people  be  ptud.  Reasonable  rents, 
and  a  substantial  tenantry,  are  certainly  the  most  desirable  ob¬ 
jects  of  attention,  when  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  propri¬ 
etor  and  the  occupier  of  the  land  is  fairly  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Even  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  more  especially 
in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  the  me.asure  of  wretcheaness  is 
inconceivable  that  has  been  occasioned  by  a  competition  for 
farms,  and  by  the  proprietors  taking  the  highest  rent  offered. 
In  extensive  districts,  inhabited  less  than  half  a  century  ago  by 
a  most  respectable  tenantry,  there  is  now  to  be  seen  only  the 
extremest  poverty  and  misery. 

Besides,  in  Ireland,  when  a  farm  becomes  vacant,  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  capital  required  for  its  occupation  contributes  to  the 
competition  for  it,  and  enhances  the  rent  beyond  all  prudent 
calculation.  The  high  prices  of  grain,  with  the  privations  to 
which  the  farming  community  restrict  themselves,  have  enabled 
them,  though  not  without  difficulty,  to  j)ay  their  extravagant 
rents ;  but  it  is  impossible,  without  the  most  pmnful  sensations, 
to  anticipate  the  conset}uences  which  must  attend  these  poor 
creatures,  on  corn  falling  to  a  fair  level  price. 

Happy  would  it  lie  if  the  landed  proprietors  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  numerous  evils  which  arise  out  of  this  minute 
subdivision  of  land.  A  view  of  the  present  misery,  and  the 
sad  assurance  of  its  daily  increase,  damp  the  pleasurable  pros¬ 
pects,  which  otherwise  would  be  afforded  from  a  survey  of  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  this  noble  country.  The  spirit  of 
agricultural  improvement,  which,  in  converting  barren  wastes  to 
fruitful  districts,  has  so  largely  benefited  the  empire,  can  operate 
but  partially  in  favour  of  Ireland.  The  whole  system  is  radi¬ 
cally  wrong ;  the  hojx*  of  its  change  tor  the  better,  remote.  A 
failure  in  the  potato  crop,  would  nearly  absorb  the  .whole,  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  to  subsist  its  population,  which,  at  the 
best  of  times,  is  burthensome,  but  by  such  a  casualty  may  be¬ 
come  destructive. 

Our  author  g^ves  a  very  pleasing  account  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
and  her  family,  which  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  in  his  own 
words. 

“  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  is  free  from 
every  assumption  of  superiority ;  it  is  witli  her  pen  alone  she  exer« 
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dses  it,  in  vindicating  the  cause  of  virtue  and  suffering  hhmanity. 
Xhe  family  is  compost^  of  children  of  different  marriages ;  yet  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  harmony  which  prevails.  •  The 
ardent  sentiment  of  benevolence,  that  prompts  and  animates  their 
general  labours,  has  the  effect  to  modify  or  extinguish  every  indivi¬ 
dual  selfish  feeling ;  while  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  of  every 
member  of  this  pleasant  conununity  are  called  into  action,  to  prmnote 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  whole.  The  first  care  of  eatm  seems 
to  be  that  of  forwaraing  such  objects  as  meet  the  general  wish  of  the 
whole  party."  Vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

''  .''luch  is  the  generid  outline  of  this  charming  family,  who  are  all 
equally  emulous  to  make  their  abilities  useful  in  promoting  the  sub- 
stantim  interests  of  virtue  and  morality.  Did  I  craisider  myself  at 
liberty  to  descend  to  particulars,  there  is  not  a  member  of  this  little 
community,  of  whom  an  interesting  portrait  might  not  be  drawn ; 
I  cannot,  however,  avoid  remarking,  tnat  if  I  have  any  pretension  to 
prognostication,  1  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  seeing  a  younger 
branch,  (Miss  H.)  on  a  future  day,  emulate  her  elder  sister.”  P.  215. 


We  have  seldom  read  any  work  that  nas  given  us  more  ample 
and  correct  information  on  so  many  various  subjects.  Readers 
of  taste  and  feeling  will  receive  much  pleasure  from  it ;  and 
readers  of  every  class  will  be  instructed.  We  shall  conclude, 
with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Curwen’s  account  of  the  lake  of 
Killamey. 

“  Highly  as  were  our  expectations  raised,  the’  reality  mocked  all 
the  creative  power  which  fancy  could  supply.  At  once  the  whole 
mblimity  of  the  scene  was  disclosed  to  our  wondering  imagination ! 
In  silent  astonishment  I  gazed  for  a  len^h  of  time.  The  magnificent 
grandeur  of  the  whole  was  too  imposing  to  be  comprehensible— 'it 
was  overpowering !  Figure  to  yourself  the  towering  mass  rising  al¬ 
most  perpendicularly  from  its  b^  to  an  elevation  of  3,695  feet,  over- 
ihadowing  the  translucent  waters  of  the  lake.  Such  is  the  height  of 
MacGilly  Cuddy’s  Reeks,  one  of  the  most  elevated  mountains  in  Ire¬ 
land,  whose  line  of  summit  is  so  indented,  as  to  render  it  difficult  on 
which  point  to  fix  as  that  most  entitled  to  pre-eminence.  This 
mountain  is  accompanied  by  many  others,  little  inferior  in  loftiness 
and  magnitude.  One  vast  uninterrupted  expanse  of  purple  heath 
overspreads  the  upper  regions,  while  the  base  is  luxuriantly  fringed 
with  the  evergreen  arbutus,  and  other  trees.  The  sun,  which  shone 
resplendently  on  our  arrival  at  Ronnay son's  Island,  was  but  little 
above  the  horizon  of  the  mountain :  his  decline  irradiated  the  whole' 
npunse  of  beath  as  with  a  sheet  of  burnished  gold ;  whilst  a  super- 
added  brightness'  illuminated  all. its  prominent  parts.  Profusely 
grand  was  this  luxurious  moment ;  the  next,  the  refulgent  orb  sank 
behind  the  elevated  mass.  This  was  not  foreseen,  and  produced  a 
greater  effect  than  if  it  had  been  anticipated— for  it  seem^  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  enchantment. 
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"  Dark,  deep,  and  broadly  expanded  shades,  assuming  the  sable 
guise  of  nigbt,  now  chilled  that  surface  which  instantly  before  had 
biased  with  golden  streams  of  warmth.  The  daailed  eye,  contracted 
by  the  luminous  effect  of  the  sun,  was,  on  its  disappearance,  though 
dilated,  dimmed— the  darkened  tints  which  were  tnrown  upon 
lake  operated  an  instantaneous  transition  of  feeling — the  sublimity  of 
the  scene  had  reached  an  acm6  of  gratification  in  which  we  could  no 
longer  indulge— the  excess  of  delirot  became  a  source  of  mdandioly 
—and  while  a  tributary  tear  invduntarily  moistened  the  eye,  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  feast  in  which  it  had  luxuriat^,  the 
relief  of  intellectuu  oUigations  could  only  be  expressed  by  an  effu¬ 
sion  of  deep-drawn  ngns ;  and  memory  will  cease  to  exercise  her 
functions,  ere  the  impression  is  forgotten  or  recalled,  without  a  repe- 
tion  of  the  even  painful  exuberance  of  pleasure  that  vision  had  occa. 
sioned. 

"  When  the  strong  excitement  created  by  diis  enchanting  scene  had 
so  tea  subsided  as  to  permit  the  consideration  of  minor  objects,  I  dis> 
covered  a  few  insulated  habitations,  the  modest  simplici^  of  whkh 
seemed  to  indicate  the  desire  of  eluding  observation,  while  the  cha¬ 
racter  they  assumed,  by  an  easy  transition  associated  itself  with 
row,  and  a  solicitude  to  shun  ue  haunts  of  man !  Such  abodes  aif 
hai^ily  adapted  to  tlie  g^roius  of  a  spot  so  far  removed  from  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  the  world ;  yet  a  total  want  of  human  habitations  would 
have  abstracted  from  the  general  interest ;  as  Man  is  still  the  first  and 
most  interesting  object.”  Vol.  i.  Pp.  415—418. 

"  The  Alpine  scenery,  of  whidi  MacGilly  Cuddy’s  Reeks  fimn  the 
princip^  feature,  leaves  to  the  imagination  no  power  of  adding  a 
iota  to  its  towering  magnitude — variety  of  outlme,  and  richness  of 
cidouring,  combining  in  one  magnificent  subject  all  the  mountain 
chantments  of  nature.  The  faculty  of  seeing  excites  feelings  whkii 
are  instantly  transmitted  to  the  heart  by  every  avenue  that  leads  is 
it,  where  tne  intensity  of  admiration  may  create  emotions  of  a  nwn 
painful  than  pleasurable  description.  Mount  Blanc  and  its  felkit 
Alps,  though  in  height  and  in  magnitude  infinitely  surpassing  Mak 
Gilly  Cuddy’s  Reeks,  are,  in  sublimity,  greatly  inferior.  Tliis  supoii 
ority,  I  conceive,  to  arise  out  of  the  magic  powers  of  light  and  shadi, 
The  brilliancy  of  Mount  Blanc,  by  the  remution  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  its  snow-dad  silvery  sides,  is  ever  bedecked  in  smiling  gaiety; 
while  the  dark,  solemn,  and  rich  tints  of  purple  heath  crown  Mak 
Gilly  Cuddy’s  Reeks  with  deep  gloomy  melanclioly.  They  might  ml 
unapprqpriately  be  compared  to  the  courts  of  tragedy  camei^ 
Here  Melpomme  mi^t  erect  her  throne,  and  find  a  superlative  stafl 
for  the  exnaustiim  of  all  human  sympathies  in  tales  of  woe.  Whm 
her  laughing  sister  would  fly  to  Mount  Blanc,  or  revel  in  the  sofUt 
beauties  of  Windermere,  and  captivate  her  votaries  without  diminiski 
iofHheir  powers  of  enjoyment,  or  producing  satiety.”  419,  420. 
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AiT.  Ill- — Florence  Macarthy  ;  an  Jrieh  Tale.  By  Ladt 
MoacAN,  Author  of  «  France,”  “  O’Donnel,”  &c.  4  Volft 

London.  Colburn. 

Tm  castigation  which  the  fair  author  of  these  pages  ha.<;  re- 
cdved  at  the  hands  of  certain  a£  our  fraternity,  seeins  to  have 
had  no  other  effect  on  her  spirits  than  that  of  increasing  thrir 
natural  buoyancy,  and  enabling  her  to  capar  away  in  the  high- 
ot  regions  of  impertinence,  as  if  rejoiang  ffiat  she  can  reoerve 
DO  rit^ks,  let  her  say  or  do  what  ^e  will,  more  severe  than 
what  have  been  already  bestowed  on  her,  certainly  with  a  pro¬ 
digality  of  censure,  at  least  imprudent,  as  it  leaves  nothing  in 
mer\’e  for  any  increased  offence.  The  **  critic  tribe  ”  are  gene¬ 
rally  presumed  to  be  a  set  of  steady  looldng  elderly  gentlemen, 
who  V^tate  in  chambers,  and  lead  a  life  of  ^  sin^  blessed* 
nets nor  can  there  be  mmre  powerful  presumptive  evidence  of 
thor  ignorance  of  the  joys  and  hazards  «  wedded  love,  than  an 
evnest  resolution  to  have  the  last  word  with  a  lady.  We  shall 
Mwredly  avoid  so  fruitless  an  endcf^vour,  and  leave  every  party 
riiom  her  ladyship  attacks  to  take  up  cudgels  for  itself ;  whether 
I  it  be  the  sarious  in  the  person  of  li&s.  Macgillicuddy,  with  her 
'  nose  covered  with  brown  pi4)er  steeped  in  whiskey,  and  her 
pockets  full  of  religious  tracts  for  the  conversion  of  the  **  hill 
(oaotry or  the  nouveau  richer  the  ready  instruments  in  the 
hads  of  their  employers,  in  the  Crawley  family ;  or  the  elegantes 
ad  the  dandies  of  the  higher  classes,  in  Lady  Dunore,  and  her 
■lellites.  Lord  Frederick  Eversharo  and  Lora  Rosbrin. 

We  must  do  Lady  Morgan  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that 
die  pays  the  public  the  compliment  of  appearing  to  feel  im- 
pfcnea,  at  the  opening  of  her  work,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  io- 
lotst  she  has  bera  expected  to  exrite  in  the  course  of  it  She 
eridently  labours  with  her  subject  in  its  ccnnmencement,  and 
adeavours  to  draw  such  a  portrait  of  her  hero,  as  shall  not  be 
dboed  from  the  memory  of  her  readers  by  the  appearance  of 
■T  subsequent  claimant  on  their  attention.  Unfortunately,  the 
titie  by  which  he  is  introduced  to  us,  before  we  are  maae  ac- 
^asinted  with  Ins  real  name,  is  <»e  not  much  adapted  to  the 
Bjrstery  and  romance  which  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
tiuDw  round  him  in  his  very  outset.  He  is  introduced  standii||^ 
K  the  helm  of  a  vessel  which  has  been  driven  up  tlie  channel  by 
■tress  weather,  to  take  shelter  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  and  he 
s  styled  the  Commodore,”  an  epthet  which,  immediately  re- 
•lUng  to  our  memory  Commodore  Anson  and  Coomioddre 
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Trunnion,  presented  to  our  imagination  a  figure  in  dress,  ap. 

Carance,  and  manner,  most  likely  very  different  from  that  which 
»dy  Morgan  had  embodied,  when  she  was  giving  to  “  airy  • 
nothing” 

“  A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

This  sturdy  personage,  for  so  even  I..ady  Morgan  herself  de- 

scrilxjs  him,  is  contrasted  with  a  figure  of  more  ethcrial  mould _ 

all  feeling  and  impulse — in  short,  to  use  the  author’s  expression, 
an  ideol^ht,  who,  being  disappointed  of  his  ])assage  to  Ireland 
by  another  conveyance,  obtains  one  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Commodore,  to  whom  he  introduces  himself  by  the  name  of  De 
V’ere.  He  amuses  himself  on  the  stormy  seas,  by  talking  senti¬ 
ment,  arranging  certain  “  glossy  auburn  curls”  twice  a-day,  and 
by  reading  in  Spenser’s  Ftury  Queen,  and  his  State  of  Ircbnd,  as 
a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  his  own  observations  on  a  coun- 
try  about  to  be  visit^  by  him,  in  the  expectation  that  its  wiki 
uncultivated  scenes,  and  the  ignorance  and  wretchedness  of  its 
natives,  will  afford  him  that  stimulus  of  novelty  which  the  opu¬ 
lence  and  advantages  of  the  sister  kingdom  leave  him  no  hope  of 
finding.  The  conversation  between  these  two  gentlemen,  whilst 
the  ves.sel  is  making  the  harbour,  is  dull  enough,  notwithstanding 
all  the  force  of  tentiments,  studiously  contrasted,  w  hich  isliestowed 
upon  it ;  and  we  are  like  most  persons  on  such  occasions,  very 
glad  when  a  shout  announces  that  the  moment  of  deliverance 
has  arrived.  The  Commodore,  leaping  on  shore,  seems  to  feel 
such  strong  emotion  on  touching  it,  as  the  presence  of  native  soil 
alone  can  awaken  ;  and  De  Vere,  leaving  every  tiling  to  the  care 
of  the  incomparable  valet,  whom  he  trusts  with  the  arrai^ment 
of  his  head,  Ixith  inside  and  out,  passively  stands,  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  his  Spenser,  surrounded  by  portmanteaux,  port¬ 
folios,  and  parcels.  The  removal  of  the  luggage  opena  one  of 
those  scenes  which  no  one  can  pourtray  better  than  Lady  Mor¬ 
gan — not  even  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  in  which  she  would  stand 
unrivalled,  if,  most  unfortunately  for  the  delight  of  her  readei^' 
and  the  permanence  of  her  own  reputation,  she  had  not  resolved 
to  make  all  her  pictures  subservient  to  the  development  of  poli¬ 
tical  opinions  ;  an  endeavour  by  which  she  not  only  continually 
destroys  the  illusions  of  her  descriptions,  but  adds  to  the  vexa¬ 
tion  of  the  reader,  by  shewing  her  distrust  of  his  ability  to  draw 
those  inferences  from  her  statements  which  she  intends  to  con¬ 
vey.  But  we  must  follow  the  Commtxlore  and  De  Vere  m  a 
journey  towards  the  south  of  Ireland,  which  tliey  resolve  to 
make  together,  as  far  as  their  destination  may  be  in  .the  sane 
route,  so  much  pleased  are  they  with  tlie  respective  mysteries  of 
each  other’s  situation;  and  we  certainly  should  find  sufficient 
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interest  on  the  road,  were  it  not  for  the  imperdnent  intrusicm  ' 
certain  notes,  which  continually  force  themselves  on  the  eye,  at 
I  the  bottom  of  the  page,  as  if  to  remind  the  reader,  by  their  pe¬ 
dantic  realities,  that  what  is  affording  him  the  greatest  gratifica¬ 
tion  is  merely  fictitious. 

Now  begin  the  'more  romantic  incidents  of  the  story*  The 
travellers  visit  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Holy  Cross^  by  moon¬ 
light, — they  moralize  on  the  changes  of  time,  and  hear  a  deep 
sigh  close  to  them, — they  start,  and  are  amazed ;  but  this  sigh 
draws  a  story  from  De  Vere  of  his  attach^nt  to  a  young  novi¬ 
ciate,  whose  face,  it  should  seem,  he  haowver  once  seen,  ex¬ 
cepting  through  her  veil ;  and  just  as  he  is  relating  the  circiun- 
atance  of  her  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  as  he  modestly  insinuates, 
a  loud  laugh  rings  through  the  ruins,  as  if  either  in  deiiaon  of 
his  vanity,  or  a  fiend-like  exultation  over  the  unhappiness  of 
.which  he  supposes  himself  to  have  been  the  cause. 

As  the  travellers  advance  into  the  more  desolate  parts  of  the 
country,  their  adventures  thicken  upon  them.  '  But  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  analyse  the  plot,  which  is  in  fact  the  most  uninterest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  work — tedious,  obscure,  and  unsatisfactory,  we 
will  apprise  our  readers  of  the  existence  of  the  Crawley  family, 
.with  whom  the  Commodore  becomes  acquainted,  in  consequence 
of  his  wish  to  purchase  Count  Fitzadelm,  an  estate  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Macarthics  of  Munster,  “  the  kings  of  the  country 
round,  of  the  Coriandri,  and  the  Desmondii,  and  blood  relations 
to  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  every  mother's  son  of  them.”  Every 
member  of  this  family,  and  a  numerous  family  they  are,  as  well 
m  this  country  as  on  ^e  other  side  of  the  channel,  is  drawn  ac¬ 
cording  to  life,  if  not  actually  from  it,  as  has  been  pretty  confi¬ 
dently  surmised.  They  are  portraits  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
recognized,  if  the  originals  have  been  once  seen — Conway  Town¬ 
send  Crawley,  in  particular,  a  poet  and  a  politician,  is  painted 
in  deep  shadow :  His  bilious  constitution  communicating  itself  to 
his  dispotition,  his  pursuits,  his  partiality  to  the  Baviad  and 
Maeviad,  and  the  general  tone  of  his  critic^  opinions,  sufficiently 
betray  the  model  which  Lady  Morgan  has  had  in  her  eye. 
Major  Thaddeus  Windham  Crawley,  with  his  favourite  song, 
“  I  am  the  man  for  the  ladies^  and  his  favourite  topic  of  the 
Prince  Regent’s  levee,  commencing  every  phrase  with  “  I'll  give 
you  my  honour,”  must,  we  imagine,  be  pretty  well  known  in  the 
circle  of  his  associates.  But  however  clever  the  delineatkm  of 
those  characters  from  real  life  may  be,  as  well  as  that  of  Lady 
punore,  a  complete  modern  fine  lady,  dying  for  excitement  of 
uiy  kind  whatsoever,  whether  of  tears  or  of  laughter,  an  Irish 
bull,  or  an  Irish  insurgency.  Lady  Morgan's  peculiar  genius 
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shews  itself*  to  more  advantage  in  the  character  of  the  tchtxil. 
master,  Terence  Oge  OLeary,  who,  chilled  by  penury,  touched 
with  a  beam  of  m^nes^"  and  living  on  ti^itions  of  the  for. 
mer  greatness  of  his  country,  and  of  his  favourite  Macartluet, 
yet  preserves  in  himself  the  remains  of  scholarship  for  which 
Irdand  was  once  renowned,  and  all  the  warm  afiections  which 
her  sons  still  exhibit  when  they  are  called  forth  by  the  vmce  of 
kindness.  This  character  is  as  finely  touched  as  that  of  DomU 
nie  Sampson  in  one  of  our  far-famra  Scottish  tales,  and  needs 
no  association  with  punful  facts  to  interest  the  reader  in  hf 
though  that  recourA  is  not  neglected,  any  more  than  the  due 
accompaniment  of  those  explanatory  notes,  of  which  we  have 
already  complained,  as  equally  inimical  to  the  feelings  of  the 
reader,  and  affronting  to  his  judgment  But  Terence  Oge 
O^Leaiy  shall  speak  for  himself,  in  the  only  quotation  we  shd 
make,  and  we  are  the  more  willing  to'  pay  him  this  compliment, 
as  he,  and  old  Cumhal,  his  favourite  eagle,  confided  to  ms  care 
twenty  years  before  by  his  loved  foster-child,  the  deserted  and 
persecuted  heir  of  Fitzadelm,  are  precisely  the  personages  whose 
circumstances  have  afiected  us  the  most  m  the  whole  course  of 
the  history. ' 

"  The  breaking  up  of  the  academy  took  place  as  the  CommodoR 
approadied  it :  a  bevy  of  rough-headed  students,  with  books  as  rag- 
g^  as  their  habiliments,  rushed  forth  at  the  sound  of  the  horse’s  feet, 
and  with  hands  shading  their  uncovered  faces  from  the  sun,  stood  gaz¬ 
ing  in  earnest  surprise  at  the  unexpected  visitant  Last  of  this  singu¬ 
lar  group,  followra  O’Leary  himself,  in  learned  dishabille  ;  his  custtv 
mary  suit,  an  old  great  coat,  fastened  with  a  wooden  skewer  at  his 
breast,  the  sleeves  hanging  unoccupied,  Spanish as  he  termed  it; 
his  wig  laid  aside,  the  shaven  crown  of  his  head  resembling  the  cleri* 
cal  tonsure ;  a  tattered  Homer  in  one  hand,  and  a  slip  of  siulow  in  the 
other,  with  which  he  had  been  lately  distributing  some  well  earned 
pandiet  to  his  pupils ;  thus  exhibiting,  in  appearance,  and  in  the  im¬ 
portant  expression  of  his  countenance,  an  epitome  of  that  order  of  per¬ 
sons  once  so  numerous,  and  still  far  from  extinct  in  Ireland,  the  hedge 
schoolmaster.  O'Leary  was  learned  in  the  antiquities  and  genealogia 
of  the  great  Irish  families,  as  an  ancient  senaeny,  an  order  of  which 
he  believed  himself  to  be  the  sole  representative ;  credulous  of  her  fa¬ 
bles,  and  jealous  of  her  ancient  glory ;  ardent  in  his  feelings,  fixed  in 
his  prejudices ;  hating  the  Bodei  Sassoni,  or  English  churls,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  distrustMl  them ;  living  only  in  the  past,  contemptuous 
of  the  present,  and  hopeless  ^  the  future ;  all  his  national  learning, 
and  national  vanity,  were  employed  in  his  history  of  the  Macarthics 
More,  to  whom  he  deemed  hunself  hereditary  senachy,  while  all  hb 
early  associations  and  affections  were  occupied  with  the  Fitzadelm  fa¬ 
mily  ;  to  an  heir  of  which  he  had  not  only  been  foster  father,  but,  by 
a  singular  chain  of  occurrences,  tutor  and  host.  Thus,  there  existed 
an  incongruity  between  his  prejudices  and  his  affections,  that  added 
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to  the  natural  incoherence  of  his  wild,  unregulated  ideal  character.  Ha 
hod  aa  much  Greek  and  Latin  as  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  Irish  priesthood,  on  order  to  which  he  had  been  originally  destin¬ 
ed  ;  he  spoke  Irish,  as  his  native  tonrae,  with  great  fluencv ;  and 
Englid),  with  little  variation,  as  it  might  have  been  spoken  in  the  da3ra 
of  James  or  F.lizabedi ;  for  Englidi  was  with  him  acquired  by  studr, 
at  no  early  period  of  life,  and  principally  obtained  from  such  boou 
ai  came  within  the  black-letter  plan  of  his  antiquarian  pursuits. 

Woidt  that  wise  Baeon  and  gnnre  Raleigh  ^oke^* 
were  familiarly  uttered  by  O'Leary,  conned  out  of  old  English  tracts/ 
duronicles,  presidential  instructions,  copies  of  pidents,  memorials,  dis- 
eourses,  and  translated  remonstrances  nom  the  Irish  chiefs,  of  every 
date  since  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  the  Island ;  and  a  few  FremA 
words,  not  unusually  heard  ammig  the  oM  Irish  Cidholics,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Stiu^,  completed  the  stock  of  his 
philological  riches. 

"  O’Leary  now  advanced  to  meet  his  visitant,  with  a  countenance 
radiant  with  the  expression  of  complacency  and  satisfaction,  not  un- 
mingled  with  pride  and  importance,  as  he  threw  his  eyes  round  on  his 
onmerous  disciples.  To  one  of  these  the  Commodore  gave  his  horse  i 
and  drawing  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shade  them  frt>m  the  sun, 
he  placed  himself  under  the  sbijulow  of  the  Saxon  ai^,  observing, 

"  You  see,  Mr.  O’Leary,  I  very  eagerly  avail  myself  of  your  invi- 
taUon ;  but  I  fear  I  have  interrupted  your  learned  avocation.^’ 

''  *  Not  a  taste,  your  honor,  and  am  going  to  give  my  classes  an  holi¬ 
day,  in  respect  of  the  turf.  Sir.  What  do’s  yez  all  crowd  round  the 
lentlemen  for  ?  Did  never  yez  see  a  raal  gentleman  afore  ?  I’d  trouble 
yez  to  consider  yourselves  as  temporary.  There’s  great  scholars  among 
them  ragged  runagates,  your  honor,  poor  u  they  look  ;  for  though  in 
diese  d^^dered  times  you  won’t  get  the  childie,  as  formerly,  to  talk 
die  dead  languages,  afore  they  can  spake,  when,  says  Campion,  they 
had  Latin  like  a  vulgar  tongue,  conning  in  their  schools  of  teachcrm 
the  imhorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  civil  institutes  of  the  faculties^ 
vet  there  are  as  fine  s^olars,  and  as  good  philosophers  still.  Sir,  to  be 
found  in  my  seminary  as  in  'Trinity  ^U^e,  Dublin.  Now,  st^  for* 
ward  here,  you  Homers.  '  Keklute  meu  Troes,  kai  Dardanoi,  ed 
'epikouroL* " 

"  Half  a  dozen  overgrown  boys,  with  bare  heads  «id  naked  feet, 
hustled  forward. 

Them’s  my  first  class,  plaze  your  honor ;  sorrow  one  of  them 
cassoons,  but  would  throw  you  off  a  page  of  Homer  into  Irish  while 
he'd  be  clamping  a  turf  stack.— Come  forward  here,  Padreen  Mahony, 
you  little  mitcher,  ye. — Have  you  no  better  courtesy  than  that,  Pa¬ 
dreen  ?  Fie  uprni  youv  manners.  Then  for  all  that,  Sir,  he's  my  head 
philosopher,  and  am  getting  him  up  for  Maynooth.  Och!  then  1 
wouldn’t  axe  better  than  to  pit  him  against  the  provost  of  Trinity  Ccdo^ 
this  day,  for  all  his  oula  small  clothes.  Sir,  the  cratur !  troth,  he’d 
puzzle  him,  great  as  he  is,  aye,  and  bate  him  too ;  that’s  at  the  huma¬ 
nities,  Sir.  Padreen,  my  man,  if  the  pig’s  sould  at  Dunore  market  to* 
morrow,  tell  your  daidy  dear.  I’ll  expect  the  pintion.  Is  that  your 
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bow,  Podreen,  with  your  head  under  your  arm  like  a  roosting  hen ) 
•Upon  my  woi^  I  take  shame  for  your  manners  There,  your  honour, 
them’s  my  cnrdaries,  the  little  Leprehauns,  with  their  calhah  heads, 
and  their  burned  skins ;  I  think  your  honor  would  be  divarted  to  hear 
them  parting  a  chapter.— Well  now,  dismiss,  lads,  jewel — off  with 
yea,  extemph,  like  a  piper  out  of  a  tent ;  away  with  yea  to  the  turf; 
and  mind  me  well,  ye  Homers  ye.  I’ll  expect  Hector  and  Andromache 
to-morrow  without  fail ;  obsarve  me  well,  I’H  take  no  excuse  for  the 
classics  barring  the  bog,  in  respect  of  the  weather’s  being  dry ;  dis¬ 
miss,.!  say.'  -The  learned  disciples  of  this  Irish  sa^,  pulling  down 
the  front  lock  of  their  hair  to^d^ignate  the  bow  they  would  have 
made,  if  they  had  po^ptased  hats  to  move,  now  scampered  off,  lewing 
over  tomb-stones  and  clearing  rocks ;  while  O’Leary  observed,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head,  and  looking  alter  them,  '  Not  one  of  mem  but  is  sharp 
witted,  and  has  a  ganius  for  poethry,  if  there  was  any  encouragement 
for  laming  in  these  degendered  times.’ "  V.  I.  p.  2W. 

It  is  not  without  some  effort  we  refrain  from  giving  our  read¬ 
ers  the  examination  of  the  insurgents,  with  which  the  third  vo¬ 
lume  opens ;  but  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  state,  as  concisely  as 
possible,  the  merits  and  def(M;t^  of  this  performance ;  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  do  so  in  that  fair  spirit  of  criticism  which  ought  to 
be  the  characteristic  of  a  literary  ioumal,  and  without  which,  its 
opinions,  whatever  may  be  the  ability  with  which  they  are  set 
forth,  can  never  be  rendered  either  creditable  to  itself,  or  useful 
to  its  readers. 

The  most  striking  qualities  in  these  volumes  are  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour.  They  conUun  little  to  excite  any  strong  interest,  and  still 
less  to  affect ; — indeed,  the  reader's  feelings,  when  touched  at  all, 
are  touched  by  accident,  or  at  least  by  some  minor  remark  or  de¬ 
scription,  that  escapes  Lady  Morgan's  pen  spontaneously,  and  is 
left  to  take  its  chance,  whilst  all  her  labour  and  effort  are  bestow, 
ed  on 'political  reflections,  altogether  misplaced  in  these  pages. 
The  characters  of  a  novel,  surely,  ought  to  speak  by  their  actions, 
and  not  through  the  mouth  of  the  author,  or  in  ostentatious  notes, 
which  would  &  more  naturally  looked  for,  and  patiently  perused 
in  tlie  archives  of  a  society  of  antiquaries.  Lady  Morgan  suffers 
her  wit  to  degenerate  into  flippancy  ;  she  taints  her  information 
with  pedantry  ;  she  fetters  her  enthusiasm  with  pohiical  dogmas, 
and  tarnishes  the  delicacy  of  her  heroine's  character,  as  wdl  as 
‘  her  own,  by  that  sort  of  personal  allusions  which  a  woman  of 
nice  feelings  would  not  bring  before  the  public  oflener  than  she 
could  possibly  help.  That  she  has  genius,  and  that  of  a  most 
felicitous  description,  it  would  be  equal  folly  and  injustice  to  de- 
ny ;  but  that  her  genius  is  not  without  very  conaderable  draw- 
micks,  and  those  drawbacks  d  a  nature  which  nullify  almost  all 
the  effects  it  would  otherwise  produce,  it  would  be  imprudent  in 
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her  wannest  admirers  to  advance.  Her  early  writings  abound 
with  the  errors  of  a  warm  imagination,  nursing  its  visionary  theo¬ 
ries  in  the  romance  of  retirement ;  her  later  productions  exhibit 
as  many  faults,  though  of  an  exactly  opposite  nature.  They  are 
the  effects  of  too  much  intercourse  with  the  fashionable  world ; 
than  which  scarcely  any  thing,  we  believe,  can  more  completely 
refrigerate  the  feelings,  and  dissipate  the  mental  powers.  It  is  a 
torpedo  which  genius  cannot  touch  without  being  so 'much  be-. 
Bumbed  and  chilled  as  to  lose  the  capability  of  excellence.'  With-< 
in  its  atmosphere,  indeed,  the  heroine  of  tbpse  pages  may  appear 
v«y  nonchaJante  and  agreeable ;  but  to  our  eyes,  we  must  con¬ 
fess,  she  exhibite  only  an  aggravation  of  the  indelicacy  which 
struck  us  very  forcibly  in  the  character  of  the  Duchess  in  the  au¬ 
thor's  novel  of  O'Donnel.  Lady  Morgan  seems  to  think  her  he^ 
mines  are 

**  Ne’er  so  sure  our  passions  to  create. 

As  when  they  touch  the  brink  of  all  we  hate." 

But  we  cannot  say  this  is  exactly  the  case  with  us ;  and  when 
Lady  Clancare,  with  her  countenance  so  “  mobile”  and  “  sinister^ 
and  her  expression  so  “  sly"  and  “  humorous,"  and  her  round 
eyes,  grey  cloak,  and  black  apron,  interrupts  the  most  passionate, 
tne  most  important  moment  of  her  life,  to  place  herself  in  an 
^titude  and  exclaim, 

**  Now,  infide],  I  have  thee  on  the  hip," 

we  can  feel  only  a  sentiment  of  disgust  at  her  wretchedly  bad 
taste,  that  could  think  a  quotation  of  the  kind  likely  to  make 
the  person  into  whose  mouth  it  is  put,  appear  more  interesting  at 
such  a  juncture.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  use  some  ceremony  in 
criticising  a  character  which  the  author  evidently  holds  out  as  a 
likeness  of  herself :  the  same  intention,  we  believe,  was  manifest¬ 
ed  in  that  of  the  Duchess,  in  O'Donnel ;  but,  had  we  any  influ¬ 
ence,  we  would  advise  her  either  to  alter  certain  of  the  incongrui¬ 
ties,  and  inconsistencies  which  she  seems  to  confound  with  delight¬ 
ful  varieties,  and  captivating  whims,  or  at  least  to  refnun  Kom 
publishing  that  she  is  herself  subject  to  them.  There  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  fur  any  of  us,  even  of  the  most  devoted  admirers  of  truth, 
to  say  all  that' we  know  of. ourselves ;  and  no  concrit  is  more  im¬ 
pertinent  or  obnoxious  than  the  practical  noUon,  that  we  have 
good  properties  enough  to  counterbalance  our  obvious  defects  and 
transgressions. 

In  the  delineation  of  her  subordinate  characters.  Lady  Morgan 
is  generally  successful.  That  of  De  Vere  is  well  conceived,  and 
something  of  an  original ;  Lord  Frederick,  a  “  dowager  dandy,", 
exhibits  himself  with  muck  spirit  and  effect ;  Lord  Rosbrin,  the 
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theatrical  amateur,  to  whom  **  all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players,”  is  a  very  entertaining  sort  of 
personage ;  and  Mr.  hyacinth  Daly  of*  Daly  Court,  aline  sketch 
of  the  l»st  sort  of  Irishmen.  Even  Mr.  Hyacinth,  however,  is 
represented  as  absenting  himself  from  his  country,  because  he 
cannot  bear  to  see  the  neglect  with  which  it  is  treated,  and  the 
(^ression  under  which  it  labours — a  line-lady  kind  of  sensibw 
lity,  which  cannot  bear  to  look  on  misery  long  enough  to  consi¬ 
der  how  it  may  be  alleviated.  Ireland  may  be  an  a^;Tieved  and 
an  unfortunate  country,  and  we  think  it  is ;  but  perhaps  we 
shall  not  make  her  hardships  and  her  sorrows  appear  more  tokri 
able,  by  saying  that  the  wounds  which  have  draiin^  her  life-blood 
were  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  her  own  children.  For  one  whose 
case  has  hitherto  resisted  the  caustic  and  hellebore  of  the  critical 
profes^on,  it  would  be  very  weakness  in  us  to  advise  an  altera* 
tive.  We  may  be  permitted,  nevertheless,  to  wish,  that  Lady 
Morgan  would  henceforward  act  at  least  on  the  principle  which 
Hamlet  lays  down  to  his  mother, 

"  Assume  a  virtue,  though  you  have  it  not.'* 

Modesty  is  that  quaUty  which  is  best  becoming  her  sex,  and 
the  most  graceful  companion  of  genius.  It  is  one  that  we  are 
afraid,  indeed,  can  never  be  cultivated  with  much  success.  It 
must  come  by  nature,”  as  Dewberry  says,  and  it  some  way  or 
other  happens,  that  the  nature  of  Lady  Morgan  seems  about  as 
free  fnnn  it,  as  her  country  is  Irom  venemous  animals. 


Aet.  IV. — History  of  the  City  of  Dubhn^Jrom  the  earliest  ac- 
count  to  the  present  time  ;  containing  its  Annals^  Aniiguiiies, 

*  EcclesiasticM  History^  arid  Charities ;  its  present  Extent^  Ptdh 
lie  Buildings,  Scho^,  Institutions,  4*c.  To  which  are  added. 
Biographical  Notices  of  eminent  Men,  and  copious  Appendices 

■  ^its  Population,  Revenue,  Commerce,  and  Literature. '  By 
rile  late  J.  Warburton,  Depu^-Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Bir- 

•  mingham  Tower ;  the  late  Rev.  J.  Whitelaw,  M.  R.  S.  A. 
Vicarof  St  Catherine's;  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Walsh,  M.R.S.  A. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Plates,  Plans,  and  Maps.  2  vols, 
4to.  Pp.  1532.  London.  Cadell  &  Davies. 

This  very  able  and  interesrihg  topographical  history  and  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  capital  of  one  of  our  sister  kingdoms,  was  oripnally 
projected  by  the  Reverend  James  Whitelaw,  rector  of  St.  Ca- 
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therine's,  Dublin,  a  man  eminently  qualified  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  During  the  eventful  period  of  1798,  he  engag^  in, 
and  executed,  with  the  consent,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  Irish  TOvemment,  a  census  of  this  city,  the  accuracy  of  which 
was  completely  confirmed  by  that  taken  under  the  population  act 
of  1814.  From  before  that  period,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the 
fime  which  he  could  snatch  from  the  most  laborious  and  most 
exemplary  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties,  was  asriduously  de¬ 
voted  in  a  variety  of.  ways  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  dty, 
whose  historian  he  was  induced  to  become,  by  the  want  of  any 
modem  work  of  the  description  he  contemplate.  In  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  de^n,  he  was  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  Warburton, 
Keej^r  of  the  Keoords  in  Birmingham  Tower,  in  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  who  furnished  for  the  Ancient  Histo^  such  documents 
as  he,  from  his  employment,  had  access  to.”  The  death  of 
this  latter  gentleman  devolved  oh  Mr.  Whitelaw  an  unfinished 
account,  which  he  was  proceeding  to  complete,  when  his  own  la¬ 
mented  death,  while  in  the  path  of  duty  and  benevolence,  con¬ 
signed  it  to  another. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Whitelaw’s  decease,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  first  volume  was  printed,  and  he  left  behind  him  in  M.S. 
completed  or  near^  so  for  the  press,  what  related  to  the  six  first 
Hospitals,  the  Widows'  .A^lums,  the  Protestant  Parochial 
Schools,  and  the  Prisons.  l!^he  article  on  the  Dublin  Society 
was  also  cmnmenced,  and  that  on  the  Canals  not  qmte' finished ; 
besides  which  several  detached  memoranda  and  hints  for  the  de¬ 
scription  of  other  institutions  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  successor 
in  the  work,  who  is  therefore  responsible  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  second  volume.  Nor  is  it  any  more  than  justice  to  him  to 
state,  that  the  task,  thus  unexpectedly  laid  upon  him,  has  been 

Serformed  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  his  talents  and  in- 
ustry ;  and  that  he  has  finished,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  be¬ 
gun,  a  work  where  those  two  essential  qualificaUons  for  a  topo¬ 
graphical  historian  a.e  very  strikingly  displayed. 

It  opens  with  a  short,  but  wril-written  mdmuctlmi,  containing 
a  brief  account  of  the  r^uction  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  ^  Henry  the 
**  Second,  with  a  chronological  list  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants,  and  othor 
Chief  Governors  fitan  tl^  period  to  the  present  time."  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  we  remark  with  pleasure,  a  candour  m  adhering  to  the  truth  of 
history,  very  different  to  the  absurd  partiality  for  the  vague  traditions 
and  ndiculoos  l^ends  of  their  ancestors,  for  which  the  majmity  of  the 
Millesian  annalists  are  remarkable.  The  latter  is  curious  and  valuable, 
as  it  exhibits  an  authentic  list  of  the  chief  governors  of  Ireland,  under 
the  English  crown,  for  a  period  of  647  years.  We  select  frmn  it  a 
fact  or  two,  which  may  be  sufficiently  curious  to  interest  the  general 
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reader.  In  1540,  Sir  Anthony  St.  L^er  was  sworn  in  Lord’Deputy, 
and  his  salary  was  L.666  ISs.  It  was  during  his  time  that  the  Kings 
of  England  were  hrst  s^led  Kings,  instead  of  Lords  of  Ireland.  Tm 
salary  w^s  increased  tb  L.lOO  a  lunar  month,  diuring  the  Lord  Justice^ 
ship  of  Sir  William  Pelham  in  1579.  But  if  the  allowance  of  the  re.. 
presentAtive  of  the  sovereign  in  this  kingdom  was  so  trivial,  in  com., 
parison  with  what  it  has  since  been,  so  also  was  the  revenue  which 
Ireland  yielded  to  the  English  treasury.  Sir  John  Durham,  Chief  Jus- 
tice  of  the  Kin^s  Bench,  and  Lord  Justice,  with  Thomas  Jones,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublm  in  l6'15-l6,  having  been  the  first  person  who  raised 
any  profit  to  the  Crown  from  the  Irish  customs.  These  he  let,  for 
the  first  year,  at  L.500,  but  before  his  death,  in  1638,  they  were  in¬ 
creased  to  no  less  than  L.54,000  per  annum. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  work  tnus  introduced,  **  treats  of  the  and- 
**  quities,  manners,  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  before  the 
“  year  1172,  when  it  becatne  subject  to  the  power  of  the  English ;  and 
**  of  the  new  colony  at  that  time  introduced.”  Here  again  we  have 
occasion  to  commend  the  candour  and  judgment  of  our  authors,  in 
abandoning  fables,  and  the  palpable  obscure  of  a  remote  antiquity,  in 
which  national  pride  would  envelope  every  thing  that  can  fe^  its 
flames,  and  giving  to  Dublin  an  acknowledged  existence  of  not  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  years.  And  to  this  we  ^ink  it  fairly  entitled, 
from  Ptolomy’s  mentioning  an  Eblana  CtvUas  (so  at  least  one  of  his 
translators  renders  it,)  under  the  same  parallel  with  the  modern  city.' 
Baxter  in  his  Glossary,  ofTers  a  conjecture  upon  this  name,  which  we 
are  inclined  to  think  well-founded.  He  suggests  that  the  true  read¬ 
ing  should  be  Deblana,  which  he  would  derive  from  two  British  words, 
signifying  black  water,  or  a  black  channel,  the  bed  of  the  LiflTey  having 
been  boggy  in  this  place,  which  would  very  naturally  occasion  the 
'  water  to  be  black.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  is  justly  remarked, 
that  the  ancient  geographers  were  in  the  habit  of  lopping  off  the  ini¬ 
tial  letters  of  the  names  of  places,  as  instead  of  Pepiacum  and  Pepidii 
in  Wales,  he  writes  Epiacum  and  Epidii ;  whilst  for  Dulcinium  in  Dal¬ 
matia,  he  has  Ulcinium,  exactly  in  point.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Dub¬ 
lin  was  formerly  known  by  various  names.  The  ancient  Irish  called 
it  Drom~ChoU-CoU,  i.  e.  the  brotv  of  a  hazel  wood,  from  the  abundance 
of  those  trees  which  grew  around  it,  ere  it  merited  the  name  and  cha.- 
racter  of  a  city.  Such  of  their  descendants  as  use  the  Erse  language, 
call  it  to  this  day  Ath  Cliath,  i.  e.  the  ford  of  hurdles,  and  Ballu  Alh- 
CUalh,  a  town  on  the  ford  of  hurdles,  a  name  which  it  obtained  frOm 
people  having  access  to  the  Liffey  before  it  was  embanked,  by  means 
of  hurdles  laid  on  the  low  and  marshy  parts  of  the  town,  adjoining  to 
the  water.  A  tradition  prevails,  indeed,  among  the  vulgar,  that  this 
name  originated  in  the  foundation  of  the  city  having  been  laid  on  piles, 
or  hurdles ;  but  this  story  is  entitled  to  about  as  much  credit  as  that 
current  among  the  lower  orders  in  England,  which  gives  to  London 
Bridge  a  foundation  of  wool-sacks.  The  inhabitants  of  Fingal,  in  the 
county,  and  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  call  the  Irish  Metropo¬ 
lis  Divelin,  whilst  the  Welsh  give  it  the  name  of  Dinas  Dulin,  or  the 
city  of  Dulin,  to  this  day.  By  whom  this  city  was  first  inhabited,  is. 
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and  pauBt  be  matter  of  vague  conjecture.  That  however  whidi  our 
authors  offer,  has  an  appearance  of  great  probability,  namely,  that  hav. 
ing  been  first  inhabited  by  the  nadve  Irish  as  a  small  fishing  town,  or 
riUage,  it  was  fortified  and  converted  into  a  city  by  the  Easterlings 
or  Danes,  and  afterwards  peopled,  as  a  commodious  sort  of  commerce) 
by  the  Welsh.  That  the  Danes  fortified  it,  is  admitted  on  all  hands ; 
but  when  they  did  so,  is  not  so  generally  agreed ;  the  extreme  points 
of  difference  between  antiquarians  being  no  nearer  to  an  approxima¬ 
tion  than  the  time  of  the  incarnation  and  the  ninth  century  ;  and  these 
are  quite  wide  enough  apart  to  induce  us,  with  the  writers  before  us, 
to  “  leave  the  fact  undetermined,  since  history  has  given  us  no  certain 
"  light  into  the  matter.”  Passing  over  a  charter  of  Edgar’s,  of  the 
authenticity  of  which,  from  its  Iwguage  alone,  we  confess  that  we 
have  very  serious  doubts,  but  which,  if  not  a  forgery,  as  our  au¬ 
thors  contend  h  is  not,  shews  that  this  monarch  strengthened  the 
.British  colonies  ip  Ireland,  by  encouraging  other  Britons  to  come 
among  them,  we  come  to  the  charter  of  Henry  II.  by  which  he 
"  pants  to  his  subjects  of  Bristol  his  city  of  Dublin  to  inhabit,  and  to 
hold  of  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  with  all  the  liberties  and  free 
“  customs,  which  his  subjects  of  Bristol  then  enjoyed  in  Bristol,  and 
through  all  England.”  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  charter  is  the 
foundation  of  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  were  afterwards 
enlarged  and  confirmed  by  King  John  and  his  successors,  and  by  di¬ 
vers  acts  of  Parliament,  of  which  more  particular  notice  is  taken,*  in  • 
their  proper  place,  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  work. 

The  second  chapter  contains  a  short  history  and  description  of  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  considered,  1.  As  a  fortress ;  2.  As  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  3.  As  the  place  where  the  courts  of  justice  were  anciently,  and 
the  parliaments  occasionally  hetd.  It  is  closed  by  an  account  of  a  cu¬ 
rious  wager  of  battel,  determined  within  its  walls  in  158.S,  by  the  ap¬ 
pellant  being  worsted  in  fight,  and  decapitated  by  the  appellee,  in  pre¬ 
sence  9f  the  lords  justices,  the  judges,  counsellors,  and  military  offi¬ 
cers.  The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  ancient  walls,  castles,  and  towers 
of  the  city ;  whilst  the  fourth  consists  of  some  curious,  but,  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  reader,  not  very  interesting  “  observations  on  the  ancient  build- 
"  ings,  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  within  the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  what 
"  alterations  they  have  received  frpm  time  to  time.”  Chapter  the  fifth, 
has  for  its  subject,  “  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
without  the  walls,”  from  which  it  appears  that,  like  its  sister  capi¬ 
tals  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  Irish  metropolis  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  extent,  and  improved  in  the  splendour  and  convenience,  of 
its  buildings,  public  and  private,  within  the  last  century.  The  sixth 
chapter  contains  a  minute  and  somewhat  tedious  deteil,  of  the  man¬ 
ner  how  the  citizens  of  Dublin  rode  their  Franchises,  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.”  The  information  contained  in  the  charters  and  pe-  * 
rambulations  might,  we  think,  without  injury,  be  considerably  conden¬ 
sed  and  abridged 

Much  more  amusement  is  to  be  found  in  the  seventh  chapter,  which 
is  entitled  “  Of  the  interludes  and  plays  anciently  represented  on  this 
stage,  by  the  several  corporations  of  the  city.”  We  cannot,  indeed. 
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resist  the  temptation  of  making  an  extract  or  two.  In  a  manuscript  of 
jRobert  Watt,  we  are  told,  that 

*•  ThomH  Fitzgerald,  Bari  of  Kildare,  and  Lord  I/ieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  die 
tear  1598,  was  invited  to  a  new  play  every  day  in  ChrUtmaa,  Aili^  Uashn  being 
dwn  Mayor,  and  Francia  Herbert  and  Jolu  Squire,  baylifi,  wherein  die  taylora  aet. 
ed  the  pim  of  Adam  and  Eve  |  the  ahoemakera  repreaented  the  atory  of  Criapin  and 
Criapiaoua:  the vintnen acted Bacchua  andhia  atory;  thecarpratmthatof  Jeaeph  and 
Mary  ;  Vulcan,  and  what  related  to  him,  waa  acted  by  the  smitha ;  and  the  comodyof 
Cerea,'the  goddeaa  of  com,  by  the  bakera.  Their  stage  waa  erected  in  Hoggin  green, 
now  called  College  green,  and  on  it  the  |»iors  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  ^im- 
ed  I'rinity,  and  of  All-ballowa,  caused  two  playa  to  be  acted,  the  one  representii^  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour,  aiul  the  other  the  severe  deaths  which  the  Apostles  auBcied.** 
P.108. 

'  Among  other  high  and  solemn  days,  it  appears  that  the  festival  of 
St  George,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  pageantry.  Our  audiors 
give  aeverd  extracts  from  the  chain>book  of  the  citv  of  Dublin,  rela¬ 
tive  to  its  due  observance,  one  or  two  of  which  we  nere  transcribe,  wi 
account  of  their  oddity. 

**  lady.  It  was  ordered,  in  maintenance  of  the  pageant  of  ScGeoig^  that  die  mayor  of 
the  foregoing  year  should  find  the  Emperor  and  Emprcas,  with  their  train  and  follow, 
ers,  well  appuelled  and  accoutred ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Emperor  attended  with  ten  doc¬ 
tors,  and  the  S.mpresa  with  two  knights,  and  two  maidens,  richly  apparelled,  to  bear 
op  the  train  of  her  gown. 

**  Item,  2dly,  The  mayor  for  the  time  being  waa  to  find  St.  George  a  horse,  lad 
the  wardens  to  pay  three  shillings  and  fourpence  for  his  wages  that  day.  The  baybfi 
for  the  time  being  were  to  find  four  horses,  arith  men  mounted  on  them,  wfll  spparsllrt;. 
to  bear  the  pole  az,  the  standard,  and  the  several  iwords  of  the  EmpenwandSt  George. 

**  Item,  Sdly,  The  elder  master  of  the  guOd  was  to  find  amaiden  well  attired,  to  lead 
the  dragon,  and  the  clerk  of  the  market  was  to  find  a  golden  line  fi>r  the  dragon. 

**  Item,  4thly,  The  rider  warden  was  to  &)d  for  St.  George  fimir  trumpets ;  but 
St  George  himirif  waa  to  pay  their  wages.’* 

We  have  looked  to  these  extracts  in  vain,  to  learn  who  was  to  find, 
or  to  enact  the  dragon ;  but  we  suppose  the  latter  task  fell  upon  some 
sudi  luckless  wight  as  poor  Elkanah  Settle,  whose  hard  fate  Pope  has 
recorded  in  the  following  couplet: 

**  Yet  lo  in  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on. 

Reduc’d  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon !” 

Nor  was  the  preparation  for  the  pageants  on  Corpus  Christi  day  ofa 
less  splendid  description,  though  there  seems  to  have  been  much  less 
dramwe  propriety  obaerved  in  the  allotment  of  the  parts  to  the  diffier- 
ent  companies,  thiw  that  which  the  reader  will  not  fi^  to  have  remark, 
ed  in  the  Christmas  mysteries.  Thus  Adam  and  Eve  were  given  to 
the  glovers  instead  of  the  taylors,  who  were  now  to  find  Pilate  with 
f*  hia  fellowship,  and  his  wife  doathed  accordingly.'*  The  smiths 
were  to  represent  Pharaoh  and  his  host ;  and  the  baihers,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  Anna  and  Caii^riuis.  The  merchants  were  to  perform 
the  part  the  prophets,  but,  with  much  more  propriety,  were 
the  homers  to  find  the  Shepherds,  with  an  angel  singing  Gloria  in  ex- 
cdsis  Deo  ;  and  the  butdiers  to  enact  the  tormentors.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  from  the  mayor  to  the  derk  of 
the  market,  are  very  glad  that  they  have  got  rid  of  this  ridiculous  but 
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expensive  moramery,  with  which  the  great,  the  lean^,  the  grave, 
ana  the  gay  of  former  days,  were  wont  to  amuse  themselves,  for  want 
of  some  better  emplo3rment. 

In  the  eighth  cMpter,  which  is  entituled  "  of  the  forces,  musters, 

<•  and  milit^  discipline  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  according  to  ancient 
••  consdtutiems,  customs,  and  usages,"  we  have  an  account  of  a  singular 
custom,  and  as  sin^ar  an  office,  in  connection  with  the  military  ar> 
lay  of  the  citizens  m  former  times.  The  defence  of  the  dty  was  then 
diiefly  intrusted  to  the  bachelors,  who  were  mustered  and  exercised, 
in  twenty  companies,  four  times  in  the  year.  On  Easto'  Monday, 
(^h^  in  Dublin  is  proverbially  called  Black  Monday,  from  a  mas- 
sadm,  by  the  native  Irish  upon  that  day,  of  five  hundi^  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  as  they  were  playing  on  the  outskirts,  at  a  game  introduced 
by  the  Bristolines,  and  called  hurling  uf  the  boll,)  and  at  Midsummer 
eve,  these  forces  were  commanded  by  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff  in  person. 
In  the  two  other  days  the  mustering  and  chirf  command  was  entrust¬ 
ed  to  the  mayor  and '  sheriffs  of  the  bull*ring,  officers  elected  by  the 
citizens  yearly  for  the  purpose ;  and  taking  their  name  from  an  iron 
rin^  in  the  com  market,  to  which  bulls  were  fastened  for  baiting,  and 
whither,  when  any  badielcv  citizen  was  metamorphosed  into  a  ^ne- 
dict,  he  was  conducted  by  the  mayor  of  the  ring,  and  his  attendants, 
there  with  a  solemn  kiss  to  pay  his  homage  and  last  fiurewell  to  the 
chief  of  the  order  upon  which  m  had  just  turned  his  back.  After  this 
ceremony,  the  new-married  man  took  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  the 
bull-ring  home  to  dinner,  unless  he  were  poor,  in  which  case  a  collec¬ 
tion  was  made  among  the  bachelors,  and  mven  to  the  bridegroom,  up¬ 
on  receiving  his  honmge.  The  charges  oa  these  musters  were  de^y- 
ed  by  the  citizens  who  had  been  married  in  the  preceding  year ;  whiM 
upon  the  days  on  which  they  were  held,  the  mayor  and  principal  ci¬ 
tizens  sat  under  a  pavilion  erected  on  the  top  of  a  tent,  to  receive,  from 
such  of  these  newly  married  men  as  were  not  in  a  condition  to  pay  a 
fine,  an  orange,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  by  the  constitution  and 
custom  of  the  city  they  Were  liable  to  it.  The  whole  ceremony,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  numbered  with  the  things  that  have  been,  but  that  are 
past  away. 

With  chapter  the  ninth,  commence  the  brief  annals  of  Dublin, 
which  are  carri^  down  from  448  to  the  year  1169,  when  the  city 
was  first  invad^  by  the  English.  These  are  taken  chiefly  fitwn 
Harris,  the  former  historian  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  of  the  antiquities 
of  which  he  was  a  very  sedulous  and  judicious  coUector,  though  in 
the  modem  part  of  its  history,  his  wotk  is  miserably  deficient.  The 
commendable  industry  of  Mr.  Warburton,  has,  however,  added  many 
particulars  to  the  collection  of  his  predecessor,  which  are  printed  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  under  the  title  of  additional  annals."  But  we 
do  not  apprehend  that  our  readers  will  feel  particularly  interested  in 
the  actions  of  the  freebooting  Danes,  whose  chiefs  are  said  to  have 
been  kings  of  Dublin  during  the  greater  port  of  this  period,  a  list,-^ 
we  say  not  how  ctHrect  an  one,— -being  given  of  their  successors  fmr 
the  la^  three  hundred  years  of  the  existence  of  their  petty  sovereign¬ 
ty.  These  annals  are  continued  in  the  tenth  chapter,  from  the  arrival 
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of  the  English  in  Dublin,  to  their  final  settlement  there  in  1 178,  «ap- 
plied  partly  from  the  annals  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  cotemporary 
writer,  and  the  manuscript  account  of  the  subjection  of  Ireland  to  the 
English,  said  to  have  bwn  drawn  up  by  Regan,  prime  ministo-  of 
Dermod  Mac-Murrough,  king  of  Leinster,  who  was  sent  into  Wales,' 
by  his  master,  to  procure  that  assistance  which  Strongbow,  Earl  of 
Strigul  and  Pembroke,  had  failed  to  send  according  to  his  promise, 
and  which  Robert  Fitz-stephen,  a  Cambrian  of  some  rank  and  im¬ 
portance,  was  the  first  to  give.  That  full  reliance  is  not,  however,  to 
be  placed  upon  Mr.  Secretary  Regan’s  narrative,  our  readers  will,  we 
think,  be  sufficiently  convinced,  when  we  inform  them  that,  in  relat¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  between  Strongbow  and  his  fol- 
lowers,  and  Roger  O'Connor  King  of  Cminaught  and  his  army,  he 
gravely  states,  uat  fifteen  hundred  of  the  latter  were  killed,  besides 
an  immense  number  being  taken  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  but  a 
single  footman  to  the  assailant  and  victorious  army.  At  the  close  of 
this  chapter,  we  have  a  ciurious  list  of  the  English  adventurers  who 
arrived  in  Ireland  during  the  first  sixteen  years  after  the  invasion  of 
the  English,  compiled  fimm  Girald  of  Wdes,  the  aforesaid  Regan, 
and  from  authentic  records.  Amongst  these  are  the  ancestors  of  the 
Barrys,  the  Cogans,  the  Comyns,  the  De  Courcys,  the  Courtenays, 
the  Fitzgeralds,  and  the  Flemings. 

Chapter  eleventh  bears  for  its  title,  “  Fatti  Dublinienses  :  or,  a  short 
“  chronicle  of  the  remarkable  actions  done  from  time  to  time  by  the 
“  Citizens  of  Dublin  in  defence  of  the  State,  intermixed  with  other 
“  accidents  befalling  the  city,  and  the  charters,  and  grants  made  to 
"  it.”  It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  these  Fasti  record  a 
fact  which  has  escaped  the  active  research  of  Swift’s  biographers, 
namely,  that  the  father  of  his  Vanessa,  Bartholomew  Van  Homrigh, 
Esq.  ^ing  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin  in  1697,  as  'well  as  one 
of  we  commissioners  of  revenue,  obtained  from  William  the  Third  a 
royal  donation  of  a  collar  of  SS,  of  the  value  of  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds,  the  former  collar  having  been  tak^n  away  by  Sir  Michael 
Creagh,  Lord  Mayor  in  l6fiS,  who  is  still  duly  and  repeatedly  sum¬ 
moned  by  sound  of  trumpet  every  year  to  restore  it  under  pain  of 
outlawry.  Like  f'  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  he,  however,  continues 
contumacious,  and  will  not  come  when  he  is  called.  In  chapter  twelfth 
these  brief  annals  are  continued  by  Mr.  Warburton  from  the  year 
ITO*  to  1807  ;  but  they  are  little  more  than  mere  dates,  in  some  cases 
of  events  which  one  would  have  hardly  thought  worth  recording, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  alteration  of  the  Sessions  for  the  county  of 
Dublin,  from  Thursday  to  Tuesday,  and  the  opening  of  Philip 
Astley’s  theatre  for  horsemanship,  by  letters  patent,  for  seven 
years. 

W  ith  chapter  thirteenth  commences  another  division  of  the  work,  em¬ 
bracing  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Dublin,  the  first  portion  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  "  Brief  historic^  account  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  and 
“  the  Bishops  thereof,”  a  list  of  which,  in  its  earlier  parts  but  a  tradi¬ 
tional  one,  is  given  from  Livinius,  who  sufi’ered  martyrdom  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  633,  to  Archbishop  Agar,  who  still  fills  this  metro- 
'  3 
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politah  see. '  The  succeeding  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  see  of.Glen- 
daloch  or  Glendalogh,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Ireland,  but  whose 
glory  has  long  since  departed,  its  very  site  having  now  become  a 
desert.  The  city  which  was  its  seat,  planted  in  the  romantic  valley 
of  the  two  lakes,  about  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Dublin,  was  once 
thickly  inhabited  and  celebrated  for  its  religious*  edifices.  It  could 
boast  indeed,  of  no  less  than  seven  churches  brides  the  abbey,  which 
was  founded  by  St  Keivin,  whose  retirement  to  this  secluded  spot, 
in  the  original  wildness  of  its  melancholy  gloom,  gave  to  .the  vales  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  120  years,  a 
charm  of  sanctity,  diffused  around  him  by  the  cairn  and  pious  tenor 
of  his  life,  and  which,  in  process  of  time,  drew  hither  multitudes  of 
superstitious  devotees,  who  put  faith,  in  the  miracles  be  was  said  to 
have  wrought'  In  the  year  121 4-,  this  see  was  annexed  to  that  of 
Dublin,  and  the  city  in  which  more  than  one  saint  of  the  Catholic 
Church  liad  worn  the  episcopal  mitre,  sunk  into  decay,  and  univer¬ 
sally  became  a  receptacle  for  outlaws,  and  a  hiding-place  for  robbers. 
From  tlie  history  of  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  commonly  caUed 
Christ  Church,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  though  con¬ 
taining  much  curious  matter,  we  extract  but  a  portion  ot  the  list  of 
reliques  which  were  religiously  preserved  there ;  namely,  a  crucifix 
that  had  spoken  twice;  the  staff  of  Jesus,  delivered  by  our  Saviour 
to  Justus  to  give*  to  St.  Patrick,  who  collected  with  it  all  the  vene- 
mous  reptiles  in  the  island,  and  drove  them  into  the  sea ;  and  the 
high  altar  of  that  saint,  on  which  a  leper  was  miraculously  wafted 
from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland.  The  wonderful  staff  was  publicly 
committed  to  the  flames  in  1538,  and  we  presume,  that  the  other  mi¬ 
raculous  articles,  if  they  did  not  bear  it  company,  met  with  a  some¬ 
what  similar  fate.  The  annals  of  St.  Patrick’s  cathedral,  which  are 
next  in  order,  present  nothing  very  remarkable.  With  regard  to  the 
general  reader,  though  by  no  means  to  such  as  are  curious  in  monas¬ 
tic  antiquities,  the  same  observation  will  also  apply  to  the  annals  of 
the  abbeys  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Thomas,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  All 
Saints,  and  other  religious  houses  of  less  note,  which  occupy  the  few 
following  chapters  of  this  work  ;  the  ancient  part  of  which  is  there 
closed  by  a  long,  and,  we  doubt  not,  a  very  accurate  list  of  the  se¬ 
veral  charities  granted  to  the  city,  from  the  days  of  Henry  II.  to  the 
present  time. 

We  pass  on,  then,  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  description  of  Dublin  as 
it  now  is,  which  very  properly  commences  with  the  object  which  first 
arrests  the  attention  of  strangers, — its  very  beautiful  bay,  of  which 
a  very  accurate  chart  is  given  To  this  succeed  some  general  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  city,  in  which  its  advantages  and  defects  are  very  can¬ 
didly  stated  by  Mr.  Whitelaw,  who  was  perhaps  better  qualified 
than  any  man  to  do  this  with  accuracy  and  impartiality.  Our  atten¬ 
tion  was  powerfully  arrested,  as  we  doubt  not  that  of  our  readers  will 
be,  by  the  following  specimen  of  the  miserable  condition  of  its  poorer 
inhabitants,  as  it  fell  under  his  own  actual  observation. 

**  When  he  attempted,”  nys  a  note  to  thU  part  of  the  work,  **  in  the  nunmer  of 
1798,  to  take  the  population  of  a  luinous  houtc  in  Joaeph’s-lane,  near  Cattle-market, 
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he  was  iutcinipted  in  hk  pngicii  bf  an  moadation  at  putrid  blood,  all**  vidi  bu^ 
poU,  which  had,  fWmt  an  adiamt  ji^,  buiat  the  back  door,  and  die  ball  to  the 
dqNb  of  aevcral  incboa  t  bj  the  hdp  at  a  plank  and  tame  atepping-ctooea  whidi  ha 
pcocoted  for  the  purpose,  (for  the  inhabitanu  without  any  concern  waded  dirouf^  it), 
he  reached  the  staircase  t  it  bad  rained  riolendy,  and  from  the  shattered  state  at  die 
roof,  a  torrent  of  water  made  its  way  through  erery  floor  from  the  garret  to  die  ground  { 
the  sallow  looks,  and  filth  of  the  wretches  who  crowded  round  hhn,  indieaiad  their  dtn^ 
ation,  thou^  they  seemed  insensible  to  the  stench  which  he  could  scarce  sustain  far  n 
few  minutes.  In  the  garret  he  found  the  entire  family  of  a  poor  working  slwcniahcr, 
sercn  in  number,  lying  in  a  fever,  without  a  human  bdng  to  administer  to  their  wants. 
On  Mr.  W.’s  obaenring  that  his  apartment  had  not  a  door,  he  informed  him,  that  his 
landlord,  finding  him  not  able  to  pay  the  week’s  rent,  in  consequence  of  his  sickness, 
had,  the  preceding  Saturday,  taken  it  away  in  order  to  force  him  to  abandon  die  apart* 
ment.  Mr.  W.  counted  in  thia  styu  twenty-soven  persons ;  and  computed,  that  its 
humane  proprietor  reoeived,  out  of  an  absolute  rain,  whiefa  should  be  taken  dowa  by 
the  magistrate  as  a  public  nuisance,  a  profit*rent  of  above  £.30  per  annum,  whidi  be 
exacted  every  Saturday  nif^t,  with  unfeeling  severity.  We  will  not  disgust  the  reader 
with  any  further  detail,  and  only  observe,  that  poor  room*keepers  of  this  descriptioQ 
were  found,  notwithstanding  so  many  suflicient  causes  of  wretchedness,  apparently  at 
ease,  and  perfeedy  assimOa^  to  dieir  habitations :  filth  and  stench  seemed  congenial 
to  their  nature ;  they  never  made  the  smallest  effait  to  remove  them ;  and  if  they 
roold  answer  the  calls  of  hunger,  they  fdt,  or  seamed  to  fad,  nothing  dae  as  sn  in* 
convenience.”  Pp  444,  446. 

Another,  and,  but  for  the  unquestionable  authority  upon  which  H 
is  related,  we  should  say,  an  inci^ible  instance  of  tm  fiross  inatten^ 
tion  of  these  miserable  wretches,  not  only  to  their  cleanliness  and 
comfort, — if  indeed  they  have  such  words  in  their  vocabulary,— >bat 
to  their  safety,  occurs  in  the  same  note. 

“  In  July,  1798,  the  entire  side  of  a  house,  four  stories  hi^,  in  Schaolhouse  lanas 
fell  from  its  foundation  into  an  adjoining  yard,  where  it  destroyed  an  eutite  dairy  ofi 
cows.  Sir.  W.  ascended  the  remaining  ruin,  through  the  usual  approach  of  shattoed 
stairs,  stench,  and  filth.  The  floors  had  all  sunk  on  the  sides  now  unsupported, 
forming  so  many  inclined  plains,  f  planet  J,  and  he  observed  with  astoirisimient,  that 
the  inh^itants,  above  thirty  in  number,  who  had  escaped  destruction  by  die  ciicums 
stance  c£  the  wall  falling  outwards,  had  not  deserted  their  apartmentsi  he  was  in* 
formed,  that  it  had  remained  some  months  in  that  situadon,  and  that  the  humane 
landlord  claimed,  and  actually  received  for  it  the  usual  rent”  Pp.  445. 

The  great  evil  of  dram*8hops  exists,  it  would  seem,  in  DuUin  even 
to  a  more  alarming  degree  than  in  London,  whwe  its  effects  are  daily 
and  hourly  sapping  the  morals  and  very  vitals  of  the  labouring,  or 
rather  of  those  who  ought  to  be  labouring  poor.  In  Thomas-street, 
which  was  the  link  of  conneetkm  between  the  disaffected  of  the 
country  and  the  dty,  out  of  190  houses,  52  were,  in  die  eventful  pe¬ 
riod  of  1798,  licensed  to  sell  raw  ^irits.  **  Eveiy  good  man,”  says 
the  departed  writer  in  closing  this  frightful  detail,  must,  with  an 
"  aching  heart,  lament  that  necessity,  which  obliges  a  Christian  gn- 
**  vemment  to  derive  a  revenue  frimi  die  temporal  and  etenud  misery 
**  of  thousands  of  its  subiects."  Yet,  while  the  streets  of  our  three 
capitals  abound,  a.s  they  do,  with  rin  and  whisky  shc^,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  their  jails  are  crammed  with  prisoners. 

The  extent  of  this  city  is  about  1264  English  acres  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  on  which,  in  the  year  1798,  stood  14,854  inhabited,  and  1202 
uninhabited  houses,  containing  a  peculation  of  170,805  souls,  which  is 
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BMrIy  equal  to  11^  to  each  inhjdNted  house.  From  the  best  calcnla- 
tion  that  can  be  formed,  it  is  supposed  that  this  pcq>alation  is  now 
increased  to  about  190,000  souls.  The  order  of  description  pursued, 
after  these  preliminary  and  more  general  matters  are  disposed  of, 
is->poblic  squares,  castles,  cathedrals,  t.  e.  St.  Patrick’s  and  Christ 
Church.  The  account  of  the  two  latter  is  illustrated  by  ccques  of 
the  monumental  inscriptions  of  several  of  die  illustrious  dead  whose 
ashes  repose  beneath  tiieir  rooft.  Amongst  these  is  that  of  Swift,  and 
the  short  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  the  plain  slab  of  Bath  marble 
whidi  he  and  nis  chapter  placed  over  the  remains  of  the  brave  Duke 
of  Schomberg,  who  fell  fighting  by  die  side  of  his  master  at  the  passage 
of  the  Boyne.  There  is  something  so^cutting  in  the  satire  on  the 
Duke’s  relations,  which  they  so  well  deserved,  that  we  are  persuad¬ 
ed  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  meet  with  it  here. 

**  Hk  hifts  dtum  eit  Coipos  Frederid  Duds  de  Sdiomberg  apod  Babiodam 
ocdsi,  A.  D.  1690.  Dccanna  et  capitduin-  maximopere,  etkm  aique  eUam,  petk> 
rant  ut  haaedea  Dads  moauntmtam  ia  mcmoriam  parentia  edgmdiun  curaicat  i  acd 
pgatquam  pn  epiitdas,  per  amkoo,  diu  ac  taepe  otiuido,  nil  proficere,  bunc 
Upidem  ttatuerunt  laltem  ut  adaa  hoapea  ubinam  temnim  Sdiombergenaia  dnacs 
dditeacont— 

<•  Plua  potoit  fiuna  vututis  apud  alienoa,  quam  ««ng»iini«  proxiinitai  apod  suoa. 

S.  D  1731.” 

We  are  sonry  to  learn,  that  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  by  fin:  the 
handsomest  in  Irdand,  ia  going,  like  many  in  England,  very  rapidly 
to  decay,  and  that  no  less  a  sum  than  £.70,000  will  be  required  to 
put  it  into  proper  repair.  Very  much,  however,  to  their  honour,  the 
dean  and  c»ap^  have  b^un  to  form  a  fund  for  this  purpose,  to  the 
augmentation  of  which  they  annually  set  apart  a  very  liberal  pcHlion 
of  their  income.  . 

To  the  cathedrals  succeed  the  paroch^  churches,  which  are 
twenty-one  in  number ;  two  of  which  are  in  ruins,  whilst,  of  the 
others,  only  six  seemed  to  the  authors  of  this  work  to  be  worthy  of 
a  particular  description.  Some  of  these  are  exposed  to  an  inconve¬ 
nience  of  a  very  serious  description;  though  one  from  which  other 
crowded  cities  are  sufimng  in  an  equal  d^pee,  without  any  ade¬ 
quate  effort  being  made  ror  its  removal.  We  allude  to  the  want 
of  room  in  their  diurch-yards ;  in  consequence  of  whidi,  in  that  of 
St  M^’s,  a  parish  conUunin^  a  population  of  16,654  souls,  and  a 
ednetdy  811,000  feet  square,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  take  up  bodies 
in  a  state  of  putrefitcti<Hi  to  make  room  for  others,  to  the  great  annoy¬ 
ance  and  danger  of  the  neighbourhood.  Happily,  however,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Dublin,  especially  the  lower  classes  of  them,  are  losing  some  of 
their  prejudices  on  this  point ;  and  the  poorer  among  them  have,  of 
late  years,  been  almoat  universally  intored  in  some  of  the  burial 
grounds  in  the  outskirts  of  the  dty.  It  would  give  us  ^deasure  could 
we  transplant  into  our  ps^  the  view  which  is  given  of  St.  Georm’s 
diurch,  certainly  one  of  the  most  eluant  structures  of  the  kind  mat 
we  ever  beheld. 

A  similar  character  may  justly  be  applied  to  the  custom-house, 
which  is  the  next  object  of  attention,  and  ia  certainly  a  most  magnifi- 
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cent  building'  i  far  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  spadous  <»e  recently 
finished  in  ^  capital  of  the  sister  kingdom.  It  cost  upwards  of 
£250,000  when  completed,  in  1785.  Splendour,  l)eauty,  and  ninpii- 
ficence  in  form,  inde^,  is  the  general  character  of  the  public  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Irish  metropolis ;  which  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  in- 
stances,  shame  those  of  the  capital  of  the  empire.  It  is  difficult,  for 
instance,  to  conceive  any  thing  more  el^antly  yet  simply  grand 
in  its  exterior,  or  more  bduitiful  yet  cdhvenient  in  its  interior,  tli«n 
the  edifice  called  the  Four  Courts,  in  which  •the  supreme  courts  of  jur 
dicature  of  the  country  hdd  their  sittings,  and  have  their  offices. 
Need  we  draw  the  contrast?  or  will  not  the  pent-houses  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall,  misnomered  courts  of  justice,  and  which  a  private  gentleman 
Would  hardly  think,  indeed,  to  be  large  enough  for  his  drawing, 
room,  present  themselves  unasked  to  the  reader’s  imagination  ?  Scarce 
a  day  passes  over  in  term  time,  we  will  venture  to  say,  in  which 
twenty  or  thirty  barristers  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  are  not  ob¬ 
liged  to  stand ;  and,  upon  any  particular  occasion,  to  think  themselves 
happy  if;  by  an  early  attendance,  they  can  find  rocan  enough  for 
that. 

The  description  of  the  Bank,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  Tholsd 
or  Guildhall,  is  followed ‘by  that  of  Trinity  College,  which  is  a  great 
ornament  as  well  as  benefit  to  the  city ;  more  so,  indeed,  we  should  ap. 
prehend,  than  to  its  scholars,  the  gaiety  of  a  capital  like  Dublin  con- 
sisting  but  ill  with  the  studies  of  the  college.  The  senior  fellowshipk 
here  are  very  valuable,  their  emoluments  amounting  to  about  £l000 
a-year ;  whilst  the  junior  fellows,  whose  number  has  recently, been 
augmented  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  from  the  college  revenues,  some¬ 
times  from  their  situations  and  their  fellowships,  make  as  much  a# 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year.  But  whilst  the  fellow¬ 
ships  are  thus  rich,  and  increasing  in  riches,  the  scholarships  are  so 
poor,  that,  from  the  strictness  of  attendance  which  they  require,  and 
the  trifling  emolument  which  they  produce,  they  are  frequently  re- 
signed  long  before  the  statutes  require  them  to  be  given  up,  which  is 
very  properly  on  the  arrival  of  their  possessors  at  a  sufficient  standing  j 
to  take  their  masterfs  degree.  The  next  augmentation  which  the  col-| 
l^;e  is  enabled  to  make,  will,  we  hope,  th^fore,  be  directed  into 
tnis,  rather  than  a  higher  channel,  in  which  it  is  less  needed,  and  can¬ 
not  possibly  produce  so  much  general  good.  We  perused  with  much 
pleasure,  some  very  sensible  remarks  introduced  into  this  part  of  the 
work,  on  the  course  here  pursued  in  qualifying  young  men  for  the 
ministry ;  a  course,  we  fear,  too  similar  in  its  principles  to  that  adopt¬ 
ed  in  our  English  universities. 

**  It  has  been  observed,"  says  Mr.  Whitelaw,  “  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  too 
much  o?  the  time  and  talents  cif  our  young  students  has  bm  employed  in  the  maxes  of 
logic,  in  abstract  inquiry,  and  useless  research  ;  in  short,  in  making  acquisitions  whi^, 
at  the  end  of  their  literary  career,  the?  have  just  acquired  useful  toowledge  enough  to 
dcspiM,  while  in  the  mean  time  divinity,  that  mater  tcienliarum,  that  supports  our  hopes 
and  banishes  our  fears,  that  raises  us  as  it  were  from  earth  to  heaven,  has  been  permit- 
'  ted  to  languish  in  silent  neglect,  as  unworthy  of  their  attention.”  P.  557. 

Of  the  truth  of  remarks  ao  obvioua-<6  these,  the  heads  of  this  uni- 
versity  seem  to  be  at  length  partially  convinc^  ;  and  candidates  for 
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bol^  orders  are  now  required  to  attend  some  of  the  lecturers  on 
divinity,  of  whom,  principals  and  deputies,  there  appear  to  be  no  less 
than  six ;  but  then  this  they  need  only  do  for  four  terms,  which  is  all 
that  must  be  kept  to  entitle  them  to  o^ers,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
they  will  have  attended  about  four-and-twenty  lectures,  which  is  to 
furnish  them  with  a  stock  of  theology  to  last  them  for  their  lives, 
llius  is  the  period  of  study,  required  as  a  qualification  for  the  most 
sacred  and  responsible  function  that  a  mortal  can  be  called  on  to  sus¬ 
tain,  estimated  at  one- fourth  of  that,  which;  in  Ireland,  is  prescribed 
to  every  student  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  bar ;  of  whose 
due  instruction  in  the  duties  of  his  profession  such  abundant  care  is 
taken,  that  eight  out  of  the  seventeen  terms  he  is  compelled  to  keep, 
must  be  spent  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court  in  London.  External  di^ 
oency,  at  least,  is  better  preserved  in  our  two  English  universities  ; 
for  there  no  one  can  be  admitted  into  even  deacon’s  orders,  unless 
under  particular  circumstances,  until  he  has  taken  his  badielor’s  de- 
ftee,  which  cannot  be  until  four  years  from  his  matriculation.  There 
18  one  advantage,  however,  which  the  university  of  Dublin  enjoys 
over  those  of  England,  at  least  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  such,  and 
in  so  doin^  we  have  the  countenance  of  our  authors,  two  of  whom  are 
ministers  in  the  establishment,  namely,  that  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education  are  there  open  to  all,  neither  distinction  of  sect  nor  of  party 
being  in  this  respect  known  among  them.  The  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  dissenter  may  here  pass  through  every  stage  of  educa¬ 
tion,  without  being  required  to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  their 
opinions  and  principles ;  subscription,  whidi,  at  Oxford,  is  required 
on  matriculation,  and,  at  Cambridge,  on  taking  the  first  degree,  being 
never  required  but  on  obtaining  a  fellowship,  or  on  admission  to  a 
divinity  degree,  cannot  quit  Trinity  college  without  communi¬ 
cating  to  our  readers  an  anecdote  of  Swift,  recovered  by  the  industry 
of  Ibr.  Barret,  the  present  vice-provost,  which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  aversion  which  that  singular  character  entertained  through 
life  for  the  place  of  his  academic  education.  Besides  having  been 
admonished,  in  1686-7,  with  six  others,  for  notorious  neglect  of  du- 
^‘es,  and  frequenting  ^e  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  following  year  he  was, 
with  ten  others,  suspended  from  the  degree  of  bachelor  m  arts,  whidi 
he  had  taken  by  special  grace,  and  from  a  capacity  of  receiving  any 
other,  fur  exciting  disturbances  in  the  college,  and  insulting  the  ju¬ 
nior  dean.  He  and  one  of  his  companions  were  also  sentenced  to  ask 
pardon  of  the  dean  publicly,  and  upon  their  knees,  they  having  been 
the  ringleaders  in  the  insult.  With  his  usual  rancorous  malevolence 
and  unforgiving  disposition.  Swift,  twenty  years  aftowards,  in  hia 
account  of  LoiS  Wharton,  satiriied,  with  much  unmerited  severity, 
Mr.  Owen  Lloyd,  the  officer  of  the  college,  on  whose  account  he  was 
deservedly  punished. 

We  mve  full  credit  to  the  assertion  with  which  the  account  of  the 
benevok-nt  institutions  of  the  Irish  metropolis  is  opened,  that  **  few 
**  capitals  in  Europe  have,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  more 
**  charitable  foundations  than  Dumin  has  at  present.**  Whilst  we  aa 
readily  admit,  too,  tlie  national  generosity  of  the  Irish  character,  w# 
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entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  ao  liberally  expressed  by  our  authors, 
that  it  is  to  the  hnn  establishment  of  tlie  English  interest  there, 
ve  are  to  refer  the  pleasing  metamorphosis  which  has  taken  place; 
since  a  century  ago  it  was  truly,  though  invidiously,  remarked  by 
some  travellers,  that  “  Dublin  liad  many  churches,  but  not  a  single 
hospital."  Now,  however,  the  queen  of  the  Emerald  Isle  can  b<Mst 
of  many  a  gem  of  ciiarity  in  her  brow,  as  bright  and  as  pure  as  those 
which  sparkle  in  the  civic  crown  of  either  of  her  sisters.  Our  limits, 
of  course,  forbid  our  entering  into  any  details  of  these  institutions. 
We  can  but  point  out,  en  peusant,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  a 
few  of  those  whose  regulations,  here  minutely  stated  and  explained, 
are  well  worthy  the  attentioi^  of  the  philanthropist.  Amongst  these 
are  the  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  soldiers  and  of  de¬ 


cayed  seamen ;  the  House  of  Industry,  a  well-regulated  and  very 
necessary  institution  ;  the  Bedford  Asylum  for  Industrious  Children; 
the  two  Penitentiaries,  the  one  for  the  reform  of  young  criminals  of 
the  male  sex,  the  other  for  that  of  adult  female  convicts ;  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  some  very  judicious  improvements  are  here  suggested.  Of 
the  Protestant  Charter^  Schools  we  have  so  recently  given  our  opi¬ 


nion,  that  we  shall  only  say,  in  this  place,  tliat  we  most  earnestly 
wish  that  the  prophecy  with  which  the  account  and  vindication  of 
them,  in  the  work  now  before  us,  is  closed,  may  amply  and  speedily 
be  raized ;  namely,  that  they  will  “  shortly  attain  to  a  degree  oS 

Kerfection  to  whicli  they  have  never  yet  arrived."  The  impres»ioa, 
owever,  left  upon  our  minds  by  the  able  work  of  Mr.  Steven,  and 
the  facts  which  he  there  states,  notwithstanding  tlie  representations  of 
an  opposite  nature  in  these  pages,  compel  us  to  dismiss  the  subject, 
at  least  for  the  present,  with  the  very  homely  remark,  that  there  ii 
plenty  of  room  for  amendment. 

The  Lying-in  Hospital,  with  a  description  of  which  tlie  second  vo. 
lume  of  the  w'ork  begins,  is  a  noble  building,  justly  characterized  as 
“  one  of  the  most  beautiful  architectural  ornaments  of  the  city  of  Dub¬ 
lin."  But  it  has  the  still  farther  merit  of  having  been  the  first  of  its 
kind  attempted  in  any  part  of  tlie  united  kingdom ;  the  truly  humane  ^ 
idea  of  opening  an  asylum  for  poor  lying-in  women  having  first  oc-Jk 
curred  to  Dr.  Bartholomew  Mosse,  a  physician  of  this  city,  who  acted  | 
upon  it,  first  at  his  own  sole  expense,  in  1745,  and  afterwards  as  the  ’ 
founder  of  what,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  moralist  and  the 
.politician  to  all  such  establishments,  we  must  denominate  this  excel¬ 
lent  charity.  In  attention  to  the  distressed  situation  of  forlorn  fe¬ 
males,  the  Irish  capital  sets  an  example  well  wortliy  of  general  imi-  ' 
tation.  It  has  five  asylums  for  such  of  them  as  have  strayed  from  the 
paths  of  virtue,  whose  simple,  though,  in  two  of  the  cases,  very  re¬ 
markable  history,  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  especially  to  those  of  the  softer  sex,  to  whose  amiable  compas¬ 
sion  for  the  frailties  of  the  very  outcasts  of  society,  these  institutions 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  their  existence  and  support.  Nor  less  interest¬ 
ing  to  every  humane  mind  will  be  the  account  of  an  Asylum  for  Wi¬ 
dows,  founded  by  a  hackney  coachman,  who,  in  gratitude  to  a  mer- 
ciful  Providence,  which  twice  preserved  his  life  when  in  imminent 
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duifTfr  from  his  own  drunken  excesses,  lived  upon  bread  and  water 
for  some  years,  and,  tumfng  both  carpenter  and  mason  for  so  bene- 
Tolent  a  purpose,  with  his  own  hands  converted  his  stable  and  loft 
iato  an  alms-house,  in  which,  by  the '  assistance  which  he  obtained 
from  the  nch  by  his  own  indefatigable'  exertions,  he  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion,  before  he  died,  of  seeing  six  poor  widows  take  up  their  com¬ 
fortable  abode.  The  name  of  this  singularly  benevolent  individual 
was  John  Loggins ;  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  we  record,  upon  the 
nithority  of  Mr.  Walsh,  that  the  institution,  so  remarkable  in  its 
foundation  and  endowment — for  the  good  man,  at  his  death,  be¬ 
queathed  the  building  he  had  erected  to  trustees,  with  for^  shillings 
per  annum,  in  all  probability  the  entire  residue  of  his  little  fortune, 
for  its  support — is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  would  indeed  be 
a  reflection  upon  humanity  were  it  ever  suffered  to  sink  into  decay. 
We  cannot  sufier  ourselves  to  pass  over  atiother  class  of  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions,  which,  as  far  as  our  information  extends,  we  believe  to  be 
peculiar  to  Dublin,  though,  from  their  importance,  they  ought  to 
nave  a  place  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  every  large  town  of 
eadi  of  the  other  kin^oms ; — we  allude  to  the  Asylum  for  Aged  Fe¬ 
male  Servants,  and  to  the  House  of  Refuge ;  an  Asylum  for  Old  Men  ; 
another  for  Female  Servants  out  of  place,  who  are  there  lodged,employ« 
ed  in  washing,  plain  work,  &c.  and  receive  a  small  daily  allowance  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  in  their  earnings,  until  reputable  services  can 
be  procured  for  them.  In  these  days  of  philanthropic  exertion  and 
diffusive  benevolence,  we  know  of  few  objects  more  inviting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  humane,  than  the  deserving  class  for  whose  relief,  in  a 
period  of  temporary  destitution,  these  asylums  are  prudently  as  well 
as  mercifully  openra.  I'ruly  does  Mr.  Walsh  remara,  that  **  the  ad- 
'  vantages  of  these  establishments  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
“  The  Parity  is  not  confined  to  those  who  receive,  but  extends  also 
"  to  those  who  bestow  it,  and  comes  home  to  the  domestic  comforts  of 
“  every  individual  in  the  community."  Another  institution,  peculiar 
we  believe  to  Dublin,  deserves  honourable  mention,  and  should  ex- 
^  dte  national  and  civic  emulation ;  the  Retreat  at  Drumcontlra,  to 
which  poor  citizens,  when  their  usual  means  of  support  are  suspend- 
^  ed,  retire  for  shelter,  and,  being  furnished  with  means  of  present  em- 
'  ployment,  continue  there  comfortably  provided  for,  until  better  times 
shall  enable  them  to  resume  their  own.  Here,  too,  the  infirm  and  the 
aged,  tlie  orphan  and  the  widow,  find  shelter  and  relief.  In  fact  it  is 
a  general,  but  temporary  asylum  for  every  species  of  distress ;  a  me¬ 
thod  of  doing  good  in  a  silent  but  effectual  manner,  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  which  excellent  plan,  on  this  side  the  channel,  is  the  Re¬ 
fuge  fur  the  Destitute  in  London. 

The  next  object  in  the  order  of  arrangement,  is  the  Parochial 
Schools,  and  the  different  places  of  worship.  For  the  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation  of  Dublin,  it  appears  that  there  are  nine  chapels  and  seventy 
secular  clergymen  belonging  to  the  different  parochial  establishments, 
besides  forty  regulars,  attached  to  the  six  friaries  in  the  city,  which 
contains  also  seven  nunneries,  accommodating  amongst  them  seventy- 
sine  nuns.  They  have,  besides,  two  and  thirty  schools  for  the  cbd- 
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dren  of  the  poor,  which  are  actually  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip, 
tions,  donations,  and  annual  charity-sermons.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  their  expenditure  is  about  six  thousand  pounds.  There  are  four 
Pre8b)rterian  diurches,  two  of  which  are  of  me  Arian  persuasion,  the 
others  Calvinistic.  Attached  to  one  of  the  former  description  in 
Strand-street,  is  a  permanent  fund  for  the  pastor’s  widow,  amounting 
to  a  hundred  pounds  jier  annum.  The  Burghers  and  Antiburghers 
have  each  of  them  a  congregation.  The  Independents  have  three 
churches  here,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  of  Mr.  Cooper  in  Plunket- 
street.  The  chapels  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  four  in  number, 
with  one  of  the  Kilhamites,  or  new  connection,  of  whom  there  are  in 
Dublin  but  twenty  individuals.  The  Baptists  have  one  meeting¬ 
house,  the  Quakers  two,  and  the  Moravians  a  meeting-house  and 
settlement,  in  this  dty,  which  has  in  it  two  sects  peculiar  to  itself, 
the  followers  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kelly,  well  known  to  the  religious 
public  by  his  beautiful  h}rmns,  and  of  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  who 
was  formerly  conspicuous  in  Trinity  College,  where  he  held  a  fellow, 
ship,  which  he  resigned,  together  with  the  chaplainship  of  the  Lock 
Penitentiary,  and  the  situation  of  minister  to  Rethesda  chapel,  in 
mrder  that  he  might  associate  with  a  few  individuals  who  held  the 
same  peculiar  notions  in  certain  points  of  faith  and  discipline  with 
himself.  The  French  Protestants  and  the  Lutherans  have  each  a 
diapel  in  Dublin ;  as  had  the  Jews  formerly  a  synagogue,  but  there 
being  no  longer  ten  males  of  the  persuasion  in  this  city,  which  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  its  continuance,  in  1803  the  temple  was  converted  into  a 
glass-house,  the  only  two  families  who  remain,  consisting  of  nine  in¬ 
dividuals,  performing  their  religious  rites  in  their  own  houses.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  Protestant  sectarian  population  of  Dublin  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  7491  individuals.  Ue  cannot  quit  the  subject  without 
expressing  our  wannest  approbation  of  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Walsh 
has  executed  this  part  of  ms  task,  a  spirit  highly  honourable  to  him  u 
a  man,  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  a  specimen  of 
his  liberality  of  sentiment,  we  cheerfully  extract  the  following  sen- 
tence,  in  which  a  merited  eulogium  is  bestowed  upon  a  sect,  whose 
very  name  has  in  England  become  a  cant  term  of  reproach,  with 
those  bigotted  members  of  the  established  church  who  would  tolerate 
no  religious  opinions  which  differed  but  an  iota  from  their  own. 

**  The  effects  of  their  systemstic  regularity  are  remarkable  wherever  Methodism  hat 
extended  in  this  country ;  an  exterior  of  decorum  and  good  order,  and  habits  of  sobrie¬ 
ty  and  industry,  have  been  introduced  where  they  did  not  before  exist ;  an  improvement 
in  the  social  arid  dctnettic  comforts  of  the  poor,  which  we  think  more  than  compensatt 
for  the  enthusiasm  and  extravagance,  with  which,  in  Ireland,  it  is  more  rarely  accom¬ 
panied.”  P.  823. 

We  wish  that  we  could  ^ve  our  readers  any  thing  more  than  the 
mere  outline  of  the  remaimng  contents  of  these  interesting  volumes, 
but  the  wish  is  all  that  remains  to  us,  having  no  room  for  its  fulfil¬ 
ment.  They  will  there  find  a  very  minute  and  pleasing  account  of 
the  various  charity  schools  of  Dublin  of  every  description,  of  which 
that  for  young  sweeps  is  not  the  least  humane  in  its  design,  or  bene, 
ficial  in  its  results.  To  these  succeed  ample  details  of  otiier  benevo¬ 
lent  institutions,  almost  of  every  species  ^t  is  to  be  found  either  in 
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London  or  Edinburgh,  and  of  some  which  are  still  wanting  to  both. 
Then  follow  the  public  libraries,  and  other  establishments  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  most  of  which  appear 
to  be  in  a  flourishing,  or  at  least  in  a  promising  condition.  A  very- 
excellent  description  is  next  given  of  the  present  state  of  the  princip^ 
manufactures  carried  on  here,  and  an  account  of  the  public  buildings 
connected  with  trade,  commerce,  and  the  revenue  In  describing  the 
Inns  of  Court,  which,  in  the  chief  requisites  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  members,  have  an  abstract  and  ideal,  rather  than  a  real  and 
substantial  existence,  Mr.  Walsh  makes  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  oratory  of  the  Irish  bar,  whose  distinguishing  waracteristic  is  bold, 
glowing,  and  too  often  h)q)erbolical  declamation,  rather  than  that  close 
logical  reasoning  for  which  the  English,  and,  a  fortiori,  the  Scottish  bar 
is  distinguished,  to  which  the  former,  perhaps,  adds  a  certain  suavity 
of  address,  and  a  force,  yet  clearness  and  simplicity  of  statement,  in  ap¬ 
pealing  to  a  jury,  which  neither  of  the  other  so  eminently  possesses. 
Very  truly,  too,  does  Mr.  Ware  remark  that  a  propensity  to  punning 
is  an  inveterate  habit  of  the  Irish  Courts,  thoiwli  it  certainly  is  one 
which  they  were  much  better  without.  The  diflmnt  Courts  and  the 
Police  naturally  lead  to  the  prisons,  on  which  we  feel  the  less  reluc¬ 
tance  that  we  can  now  say  no  more  than  that  they  seem  to  be  in  a 
state  of  improvement,  though  still  capable  of  much  amelioration,  be¬ 
cause  we  hope,  ere  long,  to  have  occasion  to  revert  to  some  of  their 
principal  regulations  in  connection  with  prison  discipline  in  general. 
These  are  fidlowed  by  an  account  of  the  corporation,  a  description  of 
the  various  public  edifices  and  offices  connect  with  it— .the  bridges, 
quays,  markets,  municipal  regulations  for  paving,  lighting,  and  cleans¬ 
ing  the  streets,  and  the  statues,  coliunns,  &c.  which  adorn  them. 
Nor  are  the  amusements  of  the  place  forgotten,  but  a  due  propwtion  of 
the  book  is  allotted  to  the  theatres,  assembly  and  concert  rooms,  though 
it  is  curious  to  observe,  that,  within  a  few  years,  some  of  the  gayest 
resorts  of  fashion  and  dissipation  have  here  been  transformed  into 
edifices  of  devotion  and  charity.  Thus  Ranelagh  has  become  a  con¬ 
vent  ;  Smith  Alley  theatre  a  parochial  chapel ;  and  Astley's  amphi¬ 
theatre,  a  house  of  worship  and  asylum  for  blind  females. 

This  part  of  the  work  is  closed  by  two  well  written  essays,  the  first 
on  the  state  of  literature  and  the  fine  art8,--and  the  other,  on  that  of 
society  and  manners  in  Dublin.  To  this  succeeds,  by  way  of  adden¬ 
da,  a  brief  account  of  artists,  strangers,  as  well  as  natives,  who  made 
Dublin  their  residence,  or  adorned  it  by  thejr  works — biographical 
sketches  of  eminent  persons  bom  there,  chronologically  arranged-; 
amongst  whom  are  Archbishop  Usher,  Denham,  SouUiem,  Swift, 
Steele,  Parnell,  Macklin,  Leland,  Burke,  Brooke,  Tresham,  Sheridan, 
names  which  would  do  honour  to  any  place  The  description  of  the 
environs  which  follow,  contains  a  very  minute  description  of  the  ca¬ 
nals  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  in  preparing  which  Mr.  Whitelaw 
took  infinite  pains  to  procure  correct  information  by  actual  surveys. 
An  appendix  of  papers,  chiefly  of  a  staristical  nature,  is  added,  which 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  those  who  shall  give  the  work  they  are 
intended  to  illustrate  that  attentive  perusal  to  which  on  every  account 
it  is  most  deservedly  entitled.  The  plates  are  very  beautifully  en¬ 
graved,  and  form  highly  picturesque  embellishments  to  the  work. 
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Art.  V. — Voyas^  en  AUimagne  dans  U  Tyrol  et  en  Italie,  pen. 
dant  les  annees  1804,  1805,  et  1806;  par  Mad.  de  la  Reckcy 
n6e  comtesse  de  Midem,  imite  de  FAUemand,  par  Mad.  la  Ba- 
ronne  de  Montolieu.  4  vol.  8vo.  k  Pans '1818.  Chez 
Treuttel  et  Wiirtz. 

This  work  is  the  production  of  a  lady,  sister  to- the  Duchess  of 
Courland,  who  was  directed  by  her  physicians  to  exchange  for  a- 
while  the  severe  t:limate  of  the  north  of  Europe  for  the  milder 
air  of  a  southern  sky.  The  volumes  are  amusing,  and  the  more 
so,  as  they  are  interspersed  with  anecdotes.  We  have  much  va¬ 
luable  information  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol,  a 
country  of  which  the  natural  features  bear  an  exact  resemblance 
to  those  of  Switzerland  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  which,  though 
subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  rules  with  despotic  au¬ 
thority  in  some  of  his  states,  enjoy  the  utmost  degree  of  freedom, 
securM  to  them  by  a  w'ell  regulated  constitution  of  representa¬ 
tive  government. 

This  country,  the  land  of  freedom  and  of  health,  is  occupied 
by  a  crowded  population.  Industry  and  necessity,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Scots  Highlanders,  draw  the  Tyrolian  from  his  native 
home,  either  towards  Germany  or  Lorntwirdy,  whence  he  returns 
at  stated  periods,  with  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  The  day  of  de¬ 
parture  is  a  time  of  sorrow  to  the  whole  family  ;  but,  on  the  day 
following,  the  wife  and  family  resume  their  accustomed  labours, 
consoling  themselves  with  the  hope  of  re-union  at  the  appointed 
time.  The  Tyrolian  peasants  are  all  sportsmen ;  and  tne  cha- 
mois  on  the  mountains  affords  the  noblest  opportunity  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  activity  and  skill.  They  are  also  excellent  bird  catch¬ 
ers,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Inspruck.  Their  wants  lead 
them  to'  make  the  most  of  their  soil,  scarcely  a  spot  of  which,' 
even  on  the  tops  of  their  highest  rocks,  is  left  uncultivated.  Rear¬ 
ing  of  Canary  birds  affords  employment  to  many  people.  Wo¬ 
men  ascend  the  mounUuns,  to  the  height  of  6000  feet,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  herbs, — a  labour  by  which  they  earn,  at 
most,  only  a  florin  a  day.  The  universal  use  of  the  rifle  gun,  in 
their  hunting  excursions,  renders  the  Tyrolians  excellent  marks¬ 
men  ;  and  this  qualification,  united  to  the  courage  and  hardihood 
acquired  by  their  mode  of  life,  makes  them  truly  formidable  in 
the  defence  of  their  country* 

In  the  diet,  or  parliament  of  the  country,  are  four  orders,  the 
Nobles,  the  Citizens,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Peasants,  from  each  of 
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which  representatives  are  chosen.  The  people  elect  their  own 
officers  of  militia,  but  permit  their  sovereign,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  to  recommend  the  half  of  them.  The  only  standing 
military  force  in  the  country  is  a  regiment  of  Chasseurs,  which 
is  stationed  at  Inspruck.  Onportunity  of  acquiring  good  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  generally  within  t^e  reach  of  the  peasants  ;  but  their 
native  powers  occasionally  manifest  themselves.  In  the  time  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  a  peasant  of  the  name  of  Anicli, 
made  great  progress  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  and,  by  the  force 
of  his  own  genius,  constructed  a  celestial  globe,  which  is  preserv¬ 
ed  as  a  curiosity  in  Vienna 

In  a  country  so  romantic  as  the  Tyrol,  we  may  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  a  considerable  degree  of  superstition.  An  instance 
IS  given  us  by  the  authoress. 

"  The  post  lions,  proud  of  their  country,  stopped  upon  tlie  top  of  a 
mountain,  and  asked  us  if  we  did  not  wish  to  take  a  parting  view  of 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Tnn,  and  to  see  Insprubk  in  w  its  splendoiur. 
We  acceded  to  the  invitation,  and  the  most  enchanting  picture  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  our  sight.  ’ 

"  On  a  high  mountain  which  bordered  the  horizon,  was  a  cross, 
scarcely  perceptible,  of  which  wonderful  stories  are  related.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian,  according  to  tradition,  in  hunting  the  chamois,  lost 
his  way,  and  passed  three  days  upon  this  rock,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  frightful  precipices,  and  in  expectation  of  death,  when  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  an  angel,  who  carried  him  in  the  air  quite  safe  to  his  palace. 
As  an  acknowledgment,  he  ordered  this  cross  to  be  erected  on  the 
rock.  Burlecher,  keeper  of  the  archives,  in  his  Chronicle,  relates  the 
story  in  a  plainer  manner.  He  states,  that  a  faithful  huntsman  found 
at  last  his  sovereign,  assisted  him  to  get  down  from  the  rock,  and  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  his  palace.  But  the  good  Tyrolian  prefers  believing  in 
the  interference  of  a  guardian  angel  to  save  his  Empmr  ;  and  no  one 
dares  to  doubt  of  this  established  article  of  popular  faith.” 

Our  authoress  proceeds  from  the  Tyrol  to  Italy,  of  several 
towns  of  which  she  gives  some  interesting  particulars.  She  in¬ 
dulges  here  in  trmns  of  sentiment,  not  quite  suited  to  sober  read¬ 
ers,  but  w’hich  the  view  of  Italy,  even  in  the  shades  of  its  fallen 
grandeur,  is  almost  sure  ‘  to  excite  in  the  sensitive  mind.  The 
following  are  her  reflections  on  the  setting  sun,  as  seen  on  her 
approach  to  the  Ponte  Molle,  the  ancient  Milvian  Bridge : 

Nature,  which,  not  long  ago,  seemed  to  be  in  a  rage,  now  begins 
to  smile,  like  a  tender  mother  who  has  reconciled  herself  with  her 
children.  An  empire  of  splendour  and  magnificence  reigned  upon 
the  mountains,  and  spread  on  the  valleys  a  torrent  of  light.  The  dis¬ 
tant  hills  w'ere  now  tinged  with  a  pale  yellow  and  violet,  and,  on  the 
other  bank  of  tlie  river,  were  two  tombs,  covered  with  a  gloomy  car- 
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pet  of  verdure,  gently  lighted  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  now  ready 
to  disappear.  They  gave  the  picture  a  tinge  of  melancholy,— an  inu 
pression  which  generally  reigns  in  Rome  and  its  environs.” 

Our  authoress  visited  the  Afferent  monasteries  and  nunneries 
at  Rome,  and  ^ves  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  ceremony 
of  taking  the  veil. 

The  treasures  of  art  in  the  Museum  on  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
and  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  naturally  occupied  much  of  her 
attention  ;  out,  above  all,  the  Apollo  Belvidere  calls  forth  her  ad¬ 
miration.  It  seems,  however,  tnat  in  this  particular  she  is  only  * 
copying  nature ;  for  she  tells  us  of  a  poor  peasant  girl,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  this  chef-d’oeuvre  of  Grecian  art,  sickened  with  love,  and 
often  returned  with  garlands  of  flowers  to  deck  her  dear  Apollo, 
and  shed  involuntary  tears  before  him.  <<  Alas  !"  says  our  au- 
thoress,  her  love  cannot  animate  him,  and  the  miracle  of  Pyg. 
malion  will  not  be  renewed  on  her  account." 

On  visiting  the  vine-dressers  of  the  C<isa  Tonda,  these  peasants 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  entertain  their  noble  guests; 
but  were  not  a  little  scandalized  at  seeing  them  omit  performing 
the  agn  of  the  cross,  till,  having  ascertained  of  their  attendants 
that  tney  had  been  baptized,  they  were  satisfied,  observing,  **  So- 
no  dunque  Chrietiani.''  (they  are  then  Christians.)  But,  unluckily, 
it  b^g  Friday,  they  happened  to  see  the  party  preparing  to 
dine  on  some  meat  which  they  had  brou^t  with  them,  when 
they  exclaimed,  Sonopur  eretici,"^  and  henceforth  refused  hold¬ 
ing  any  communicaUon  with  theWi,  as  dangerous  and  unbelieving. 

We  have  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  veneraUon  sUll  felt  for  tbw 
chief  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  account  given  of  his  recep¬ 
tion  at  Rome,  upon  his  return  from  France,  to  which  he  had 
gone  in  order  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Bonaparte  with  the 
Archduchess  Maiia  Louisa. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  read  these  volumes  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  consider  them  as  possesting  a  genuine  chum  to  the 
patronage  of  the  ladies,  for  whom  particularly  our  authoress  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  written  them. 
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Art.  yi.-^Memorialls;  or^  the  Memorable  Things  that  Jett  out 
within  this  Island  (j  Brittaiuy  from  1638  to  1684.  By  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Law.  Edited  from  the  MS.  by  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.  Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co. 
1818.  4to.  Prefatory  Notice  pp.  cxiv.  Memorialls,  &c. 
pp.  277. 

The  vague  title  of  Memorials  is  very  properly  chosen  to  de- 
agnate  this  repositmy  of  miscellaneous  matter,  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  characterize  by  any  more  definite  name,  as  it  nei> 
ther  rises  to  the  dignity  of  public  annals,  nor  descends  to  the 
trivial  minuteness  of  such  diurnal  registers  as  have  often  been 
kept  by  methodical  men  of  slender  t^ents,  who  imagined  that 
they  could  not  render  a  satisfactory  account  of  their  time,  un> 
less  they  noted  down,  from  day  to  day,  all  that  they  had  seen 
and  heard  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  together 
with  all  the  nighUvisions  and  waking  cogitations  which  bime  in 
upon  their  hours  of  repose.  The  m^em  luxury  of  newspapers, 
served  out  as  regularly  in  all  great  rides  as  the  matins  and  ves¬ 
pers  were  immerly  sung,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded 
the  use  of  written  diaries ;  a  species  of  emnporition  as  ancient 
at  least  as  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes :  and  though  we  do 
not  mean  to  dispute  the  advantages  gained  by  the  rapid  diffusion 
of  intelligence  uirou^  the  medium  of  the  daily  press,  we  con¬ 
ceive  it  posrible  that  posterity  may  sometimes  wish  it  were  in 
their  power  to  acquire  a  familiar  Knowledge  of  the  manners  of 
the  present  times  rather  from  such  private  journals  as  have  been 
occasionally  published  in  our  reodlection,  than  from  the  unfa¬ 
thomable  deluge  of  ephemeral  prints,  which,  by  the  multitude  of 
thrir  deUuls,  become  in  a  few  years  so  enormously  voluminous, 
that  no  man  who  has  any  thing  else  to  do  can  ever  wish  to 
**  drink  deep"  of  them.  In  the  private  notices  of  the  current 
of  events,  and  the  displays  of  character  which  have  been  drii- 
berately  preserved  by  men  of  candour  and  discernment,  we  may 
expect  to  find  much  more  undisguised  truth,  as  well  as  greater 
freedom  and  justice  of  remark,  than  in  the  hasty  statements  of 
the  professed  reporter,  whose  ear  is  open  to  every  rumour,  and 
who,  before  he  can  command  leisure  to  scrutinize  the  accuracy 
of  the  representations  conveyed  to  him,  must  fill  his  pages  with 
what  will  in  some  d^ree  satisfy  the  periodical  cravings  of  the 

Eublic  for  something  new.  If  the  appetite  for  detraction  is  to 
e  indulged,  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  party  to  whom  he 
is  oppos^ ;  and  were  it  not  that  his  labours  must  be  every  day 
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submitted  to  the  inspection  both  of  friends  and  foes,  his  parti¬ 
alities  and  antipathies  might  often  hurry  him  into  violations  of 
tlie  truth,  which  would  .not  only  provoke  immediate  refutation, 
but  expose  him  to  legal  damages.  This  security  against  action¬ 
able  mistatements  does  not  by  any  means  purify  the  narratives 
of  the  public  journalist  either  from  exaggerated  praise  or  unme¬ 
rited  censure ;  and,  even  if  it  did,  we  might  still  look  in  vwn, 
through  the  variegated  maze  of  his  perpetually  shifting  scenery, 
for  those  enchanting  pictures  of  nature,  and  those  undissembled 
workings  of  affection,  which  generally  constitute  the  principal 
charm  of  the  unadorned  memoranda  which  were  never  intended 
for  the  perusal  of  strangers,  and  which,  if  they  serve  no  other 
purpose,  reflect  the  image  of  the  writer’s  mind.' 

It  is  understood  that  several  'collections  of  facts,  partaking 
,  more  or  less  of  this  character,  were  formed  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his  successor,  when  it  was  not 
safe  for  all  parties  to  speak  their  mind.  The  proscribed  sect  of 
Presbyterians,  precluded  as  they  were  from  making  their  senti¬ 
ments  publicly  known,  were  naturally  anxious  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  all  the  occurrences  which  affected  their  interest,  and 
to  represent  them  in  the  aspect  which  they  bore  at  the  time ; 
and  though  they  had  not  always  access  to  the  most  certain  infor¬ 
mation  with  r^ard  to  the  counsels  and  stratagems  of  their  ad¬ 
versaries,  they  were  well  qualified  to  furnish  what  could  not  have 
been  derived  from  any  other  quarter,  concerning  the  views  which 
actuated  their  own  body,  and  the  disputes  which  distracted  their 
plans,  and  disconcerted  their  operations. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  these  traces  of  the  past  must 
be  estimated  by  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  writers, 
it  is  always  material  to  inquire  what  opinion  their  contemporaries 
formed  of  their  intellectual  attainments  and  moral  qualities; 
what  were  the  situations  which  they  occupied  ;•  what  were  their 
opportunities  of  obtaining  intelligence ;  what  were  their  usual 
habits  of  composition ;  and  particularly,  whether  they  recorded 
their  observations  at  the  time  when  they  were  made,  or  after  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  period.  We  attach  a  much  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  credibility  to  the  remains  of  a  man  of  tried  honesty  and 
acknowledged  penetration  and  serene  temper,  than  to  those  of  a 
man  of  dubious  principle  and  shallow  discernment,  who  is  gene¬ 
rally  as  rash  in  hazarding  asseverations  as  he  is  careless  and  un¬ 
guarded  in  drawing  conclusions ;  and  who,  if  his  feelings  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  irritable,  is  not  likely  to  take  much  trouble  in  correct¬ 
ing  his  first  impressions,  however  erroneous  they  may  have  been. 
It  is  likewise  a  very  different  thing  for  a  man  to  take  notes  of 
events  as  they  pass  before  him,  ana  after  he  has  learned  the  views 
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which  others  take  of  thefn,  not  to  mention  the  risk  which  he 
runs,  espedjally  if  he  is  a  professed  story-teller,  of  blending  at 
last  with  his  narrative  a  number  of  embellishments  which  have 
almost  insensibly  engrafted  themselves  upon  the  original  stock, 
and  which,  after  many  renetidons,  even  an  eve-witness  is  some> 
times  unable  to  distinguisn  from  the  particulars  which  actually 
fell  under  the  cognizance  of  his  senses.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  point  out  instances,  but  we  have  seen  varioas  books  of  me¬ 
moirs,  both  published  and  unpublished,  which,  though  disposed 
in  tolerably  exact  chronological  order,  were  evidently  not  com¬ 
mitted  to  wnting  till  the  authors  had  fallen  into  their  dotage, 
and  which,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  misleading,  were 
crowded  with  inaccuracies,  which  could  not  have  been  admitted 
into  them,  if  they  had  been  progressively  composed  while  the 
memory  of  each  event  was  recent. 

Mr.  Sharpe  is  probably  known  to  some  of  oar  readers  as  the 
editor  of  a  work,  entitled,  “  The  Secret  and  true  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  year  1678, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Kirkton,  to  which  is  added  an  Account  • 
of  the  Murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  by  James  Russell,  an  ac¬ 
tor  therein.  £din.  ISIT.”  We  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
advert  to  this  publication,  if  we  did  not  conceive  that  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  editor  have  been  greatly  overrated  by  a  respectable 
journal,  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  in  which  k  is  said,  that  the 
quantity  of  curious  matter,  political,  genealogical,  and  satirical, 
adds  an  important  value  to  the  edition  ;  that  where  the  author 
is  tedious,  the  notes  are  particularly  diverting ;  and  that  they 
evince  a  singular  talent  for  extracting  whatever  is  interesting  in 
point  of  manners,,  or  curious  as  an  elucidation  of  principles,  and 
for  seasoning  the  whole  with  a  strong  turn  for  humour,  seldom 
exhibited  by  professed  antiquaries.  We  do  not  pretend  to  judge 
how  well  the  editor  is  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  setting  the  table 
in  a  roar  with  the  unpremeditated  effuaons  of  a  lively  fancy ;  but 
we  do  not  envy  him,  or  any  man,  the  capacity  of  exciting  lu- 
dicrous  emotions  on  occasions  when  the  sadness  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  would  afford  a  more  favourable  indication  of  the  feelings 
of  the  heart.  Amidst  the  scenes  of  the  deepest  suffering,  he 
opens  his  budget  of  borrowed  drolleries,  all  extracted  from  the 
most  contemptible  sources,  and  displays  a  farrago  of  irreverent 
nonsense,  for  the  amusement  of  such  light-hearted  persons,  as 
can  perceive  no  incongruity  in  the  transition  from  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  a  public  execution  to  the  stage  where  a  merry  an- 
drew  is  exhibiting  his  tricks  and  buffooneries.  The  weaknesses 
of  conscientious  men  are  not  fit  subjects  of  mockery  ;  and  jest¬ 
ing  is  not  convenient  when  it  is  employed  in  sporting  either  with 
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crime  or  with  misery.  We  are  persuaded,  that  the  ill-judged 
and  unseasonable  sneers  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  instead  of  hurting  the 
characters  which  he  has  laboured  to  ridicule,  will  serve  only  to 
excite  the  astonishment  and  pity  of  every  reader  capable  of  ap. 
predating  the  merits  of  his  peitormance,  and  to  expose  to  puL. 
lie  scorn  the  spirit  of  levity  and  prejudice  with  which  he  has  un¬ 
dertaken  the  task  of  illustrating  one  of  the  gravest  and  most 
delicate  portions  of  our  history. 

The  work  of  Kirkton,  though  its  substance  had  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  vast  compilation  printed  by  Mr.  Wodrow  about  a 
hundred  years  aro,  was  well  deserving  of  a  separate  publica¬ 
tion.  In  general,  it  is  a  candid  and  spirited  production,  not 
indeed  wi^out  its  faults,  but  displaying,  throughout,  an  honest 
and  steady  r^ard  to  the  maxims  adoptra  by  the  party  in  which 
the  author  was  enlisted,  and  on  many  occasions  affording  proof 
that  he  possessed  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  shrewaness.- 
As  a  specimen  of  the  book  and  of  the  notes,  we  extract  part  of 
the  character  of  Charles  I.  Kirkton  says — 

— contrare  to  the  heart  of  the  pwliament  of  England,  and  the  pro¬ 
testation  of  the  Scots  commissioners  there  present,  they  (the  inde¬ 
pendents)  condemned  him  to  die,  and  struck  off  his  head,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  world,  and  the  sad  regrate  of  Scotland,  except¬ 
ing  these  who  had  loesed  their  relations  by  his  sword.  He  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  because  of  his  continual  misfortunes  pitied  by  most,  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  many.  I  will  not  say  but  there  are  great  mysteries  in  king’s 
genealogies  and  characters :  Common  historians  serving  them  as  po¬ 
pish  legendaries  doe  their  lesser  saints,  concealing  all  meir  vices,  ex¬ 
tolling  common  virtues  as  heroick.  Yet  I  never  heard  his  enemies 
blame  him  for  the  common  vices  of  princes,  except  the  two  bastards 
in  his  youth,  and  his  swearing  in  his  old  age.  Pe^le  generally  think 
his  greatest  unhappiness  was,  he  mistook  wilfulness  for  constancy,  his 
condescensions  alwayes  coming  too  late,  granting  unprofitably  to  his 
people  to-day  that  which  would  have  abundantly  satisfied  yesterday, 
and  the  next  day  that  which  would  have  satisfied  this  day,  but  all  out 
of  time.”  Pp.  46,  47. 

When  we  recollect  that  these  are  the  words  of  one  of  the 
strictest  covenanters,  we  do  not  think  that  the  character  of  the 
king  has  been  very  harshly  treated ;  and  when  we  attend  to  the 
complexion  of  many  of  the  notes,  in  which  the  editor  is  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  express  any  great  horror  at  the  offences  committed 
a^nst  the  tluid  and  seventh  commandment^  we  did  not  expect 
his  indignation  to  be  so  strongly  roused,  as  it  apparently  is,  at 
the  expression  which  we  have  marked  in  Italics.  Here  is  his 
note. 

"  This  is  the  only  notice  we  meet  with,  in  any  author,  of  Charles’s 
early  incontinence  and  subsequent  impiety.  Sir  Edward  Pe3rton,  who 
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has  raked  together  many  improbable  scandals  respecting  the  king, 
makes  no  mention  of  illegitimate  children ;  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
more  likely  tlian  any  other,  irom  her  sex  and  character,  to  be  acquaint, 
ed  with  these  circumstances,  pronounces  Charles  a  *  temperate,  chaste 
prince.*  Memoirs,  p  65.  As  to  his  swearing,  his  religious  bias  seems 
to  contradict  the  accusation  ;  but  Kirkton  had  imbibed  all  the  preju. 
dices  of  his  sect  against  the  king,  and  misrepresents  his  conduct 
throughout,  falsifying  the  truth  of  history  in  many  particulars ;  as 
respecting  the  condemnation  of  Loudon,  Ciiarles’s  measures  after  his 
flight  to  the  Scottish  army,  and  numerous  other  circumstances,  obvi. 
ous  to  every  reader  of  our  national  annals,”  &c. 

We  have  no  inclination  to  pronounce  uncharitably  concerning 
the  character  of  Charles,  in  respect  either  of'  his  reverence  fur  the 
divine  name,  or  his  r^ard  for  the  laws  of  purity, — believing,  as 
we  do,  that  he  was  not  much  addicted  to  violations  of  decorum 
^ther  in  speech  or  action.  But  we  cannot  suppress  our  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  ignorance  or  temerity  which  could  allow  any  man  to 
say,  that  **  this  is  the  only  instance  we  meet  with,  in  any  author, 
of  Charles's  early  incontinence,  and  subsequent  impiety."  Has 
the  editor  ever  looked  into  one  half  of  the  books  which  he  has  quo¬ 
ted  ?  or  has  he  contented  himself  with  picking  out  the  passages 
which  suited  his  purpose,  taking  care  to  forget  whatever  contra¬ 
dicted  his  statements  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  Mr.  Cuke,  in  his 
Detection  of  the  Court  and  State  of  England,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  when  he  priuses  the  king  for  temperance  and  chas¬ 
tity,  rarely  to  be  found  in  princes,  adds,  that  his  enemies  un¬ 
justly  traduced  him  otherways  r*"  Perhaps  Mr.  Sharpe  may  have 
thought  such  an  author  as  Milton  infinitely  below  his  noUce,  but 
as  the  name  and  the  writings  of  Milton  are  not  altogether  un¬ 
known,  we  cannot  help  reminding  him  that  this  antimonarchical 
pamphleteer  advised  nis  antagonist,  Salmasius^  to  abstain  from 
his  unfounded  panegyrics  on  the  chastity  and  sobriety  of  his  hero, 
*<lest  (said  he)  I  be  forced  to  publish  those  things  concerning  King 
Charles,  which  I  am  willing  to  conceal and  it  is  pretty  well 
known  that  the  hint  was  taken  by  some  of  the  regal  apologists. 
What  Milton  has  actually  published,  amounts  to  a  broad  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  statements  concerning  the  king's  abhorrence  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  which  Smollett  copies  from  Salmasius,  and  Collier  re¬ 
echoes  from  Clarendon.  Castimonium  tu  ejus  et  continentiam 
laudes,  quern  cum  duce  Buckinghamio  flagitiis  omnibus  co.oper- 
turn  novimus  ?  Secredora  ejus  et  recessus  perscrutari  quid  atti- 
net,  qui  in  theatro  medias  mulieres  pctulanter  complecti  et  suavi- 
“  ari,  qui — (we  decline  to  avail  ourselves  even  of  a  Latin  guise 
“  for  tne  ideas)— -consueverat  j*"  (Milton’s  Prose  Works,  fol.- 
vol.  8.  p.  270.)  And,  in  another  passage,  the  same  writer  lias  stud, 
yitam  ejus  inter  convivia  et  ludos  et  fseminarum  greges  diiap^ 
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“  sam  facile  tacebo ;  quid  enim  habet  luxus  dignum  memoratu  ? 
“  Aut  quid  haec  ad  nos,  si  tantum  privatus  fuisset?  postquam  vo- 
**  luit  rex  esse,  ut  nec  sibi  vivere,  ita  ne  peccare  quidam  sibi  solum 
**  potuit  Priraum  enim  exemplo  suis  vehementissime  nocuit,  se- 
«  cundo  loco  quod  temporis  libidinibiis  et  rebus  ludicris  impendit 
“  quod  erat  plurimum,  id  totum  reipublica?  quam  susceperat  gu- 
“  bemandum^  subduxit,”  &c,  (ibid.  p.  308.)  The  gross  conversa¬ 
tion  of  Charles  with  his  courtiers,  is  bftener  than  once  mentioned 
in  the  Sidney  papers  (as  in  vol.  ii.  p.  668.)  We  forbear  transcrib- 
ing  the  inuenaos  of  Andrew  Marvell ;  but  we  cannot  help  re¬ 
marking,  that  William  Lilly,  whose  writings  are  often  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  and 'who,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Life  and 
Death  of  king  Charles,  is  represented  by  his  last  editor  (Maseres) 
as  a  very  faithful  and  exact  historian,  has  introduced  the  following 
particulars  into  his  character,  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  so  fa¬ 
vourable  as  to  have  been  transcribed  into  the  sermons  of  some 
noted  Jacobites*,  with  exception  of  such  touches  as  this :  “  He  did 
“  not  greatly  court  the  ladies,  nor  had  he  a  lavish  affection  unto 
“  many ;  he  was  manly — yet  rarely  frequented  illicite  beds ;  I  doe 
“  not  neare  of  above  one  or  two  naturall  children  he  had,  or  left 
“  brfiindhim.‘"(Monarchy  or  no  Monarchy  in  England,  Lond.  1651, 
p.  TOi*.)  This  is  saying  as  much  as  Kirkton  has  hinted  about 
the  natural  children ;  but  let  us  look  to  Sir  Edward  Peyton, 
whom  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  his  anxiety  to  prove  a  negative,  has  im¬ 
prudently  dragged  into  the  service.  “  Sir  Edward  Peyton  (says 
he)  makes  no  mention  of  illegitimate  children.”  After  this  as¬ 
surance,  we  do  not  know  whether  to  believe  our  eyes,  when  we 
read,  in  Peyton'’s  Divine  Catastrophe  of  the  Kingly  Family  of 
Stuarts,  published  at  London  in  1652,  and  reprinted  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1811,  among  many  revolting  stories  of  the  licentious¬ 
ness  of  the  court,  this  direct  charge  against  the  king.  “  Charles 
“  the  first,  afore  his  marriage,  had  for  a  mistress  a  great  married 
lady,  by  whom  she  had  a  boy ;  and  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
“  bestowed  on  the  christening  1^.8000 ;  it  is  supposed  he  being  so 
good  an  husband,  and  wise,  would  not  lay  out  so  much  cost  for 
nothing.”  (Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  James  I.  Edin.  1811, 
vol.  ii.  p.  452.)  Though  Peyton  mentions  only  one  child,  he 
has  affirmed  elsewhere  that  there  were  at  least  two  married  ladies 
of  whom  the  queen  was  jealous,  (Div.  Cat.  p.  33.) ;  but  we  must 
own  that  this  is  a  writer  whom  we  should  not  have  been  forward 

•  Calder’s  Sermon  on  the  barbarous  and  bloodie  murder  of  the  Royal 
Martyr,  king  Charles  the  first,  1708,  pages  10,  II,  12. 

f  Select  Tracts  relating  to  the  Civil  Wars  in  England,  Lond.  1815, 
p.  142. 
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to  quote,  if  Mr.  Sharpe  had  not  appealed  to  his  silence,  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  strong  presumption  that  the  accusation  was  an  invention  of 
i  Kirkton.  In  the  alx)minable  correspondence  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  there  are  some  not  very  ambiguous  tr^es  of  amor, 
ous  intrigues  in  which  the  prince  was  engaged  ;  but  we  have  al¬ 
ready  said  more  than  enough  to  shew  that  Kirkton  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  unsupported  in  his  transient  allusion  to  the  royal  ^llan- 
tries.  Next,  “  as  to  his  swearing  (says  Mr.  Sharpe)  his  religious 
bias  seems  to  contradict  the  accusation.”  Yet  it  has  obtained 
credit  with  writers  of  no  mean  name.  We  do  not  think  it  enough 
to  quote  the  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  or  such  anecdotes 
as  tnis,  which  we  find  in  the  “  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,”  when 
a  certain  Lord  reminded  Charles  II.  of  his  swearing  in  common 
discourse,  the  king  replied,  “  Y our,  martyr  swore  more  than  ever 
I  did.”  (Watson’s  Apology  for  his  conduct  on  the  30th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  published  1756.)  But  there  are  some  authors,  with  whom 
every  body  is  acqumnted,  who  have  given  instances  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  disprove.  Lilly  says,  that  he  had  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  only  two  passages,  which  argued  him  guilty  of  unbeseem¬ 
ing  language.  This  will  appear  a  moderate  computation  to  any 
man  who  has  happened  to  look  into  Whitelocke’s  Memorials, 
Warwick’s  Memmrs,  or  even  Harris’ Historical  Account  of  Charles 
1.  Rushworth  informs  us,  that  when  the  committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  presented  the  Declaration  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  to  the  king,  at  Newmarket,  (March  9,  1641-2,)  he  in- 
terrupted  the  Earl  of  Holland  by  the  most  intemperate  expres- 
aons ;  and  “  being  asked  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  whether  the 
“  militia  might  not  be  granted,  as  was  desired  by  the  Parliament 
“  lor  a  time,  his  majesty  swore,  By  God,  not  for  an  hour*.”  Lest 
it  should  be  suppos^  that  Rushworth  is  a  partial  ^vitness,  it  de- 
serv’es  to  be  noticed,  that  Clarendon  has  put  the  very  same  words 
in  the  king’s  mouth,  on  this  occasion.  (Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  581. 
Oxford  1816.)  The  statement  of  both  these  writers  is  fully  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  authentic  “  Collection  of  all  Remonstrances,  De- 

clarations.  Votes,  Orders,  Ordinances,  Proclamations,  Petitions, 
“  Messages,  Answers,  and  other  remarkable  passages  betweone  the 
“  King’s  Most  excellent  Majesty,  and  his  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
“  ment,”  (published  in  1642,)  pagel05.  We  do  not  choose  to  mul¬ 
tiply  examples ;  but  more  of  them  are  to  be  found  both  in  Rush- 
worth  and  Clarendon.  It  is  commonly  smd  that  this  pro¬ 
fane  habit  was  affected  by  the  cavaliers,  as  a  sort  of  honorary 
badge,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  fanatical  opponents ;  but, 

•  Rush  worth's  Collections,  vol.  v.  p.  533.  Lond.  1692..^- Abridgment 
of  ditto,  vol.  iv.  p.  280.  Lond.  1708, 
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in  justice  to  the  king,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  he  issued  a  pro-' 
clamation  apinst  cursing  and  swearing,  in  April,  1644,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  read  not  only  in  all  churches  and  chapels,  but 
at  the  head  of  every  regiment. 

We  have  made  these  few  extracts  from  well-known  authors,' 
not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
against  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  Charles,  but  to  shew 
that  his  enemies  did  actually  blame  him  Jbr  certain  offences^  and 
that  the  charge  of  swearing  is  not  denied  by  his  best  friends, 
which  is  all  that  Kirkton  has  asserted.  And  we  therefore  repeat, 
that  his  editor  has  only  convicted  himself  of  ignorance  and  pre¬ 
sumption,  in  contradicting  what  every  smatterer  in  British  His¬ 
tory  has  often  heard  affirmed  much  more  roundly.  Yet  we  are 
convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  venial  of  the  numerous 
blunders  which  Mr.  Sharpe  has  committed. 

Our  impressions  of  the  qualifications  of  the  editor  did  not  lead 
us  to  form  any  sanguine  expectations  of  the  value  of  his  next  li¬ 
terary  project ;  and  we  thought  it  rather  unfortunate  for  himself 
that  he  chose  to  superintend  the  publication  of  another  book  as¬ 
cribed  to  a  presbyterian  minister.  It  so  happens,  however,  that 
no  parish  clerk  in  this  country  would  be  proud  to  acknowledge 
himself  the  penman  of  Mr.  Thaw's  Memorials ;  and  no  man  above 
the  rank  of  a  grave-digger  would  think  himself  honoured  by  the 
compilation  of  the  legendary  stuff,  which,  under  the  name  of  a 
prefatory  notice,  fills  up  about  one-third  of  the  whole  book.  “  It 
makes  our  bones  ache  to  see  the  pate  of  a  politician,  or  of  a  cour¬ 
tier,  chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's 
spade — a  fellow  who  has  no  feeling  of  his  business ;  he  sings  at 
grave-making.” 

We  do  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to  make  very  minute  in- 

Einto  the  biography  of  Mr.  Robert  Law,  the  writer  of  the 
yriaMs.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
writings,  that  Mr.  ^bert  was  no  conjurer.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  though  a  very  weak,  he  was  really  a  well  meaiung  man  ;  and 
that,  though  credulous  in  the  extreme,  and  withal  of  an  insuffer¬ 
ably  prosing  turn,  he  was  incapable  of  adding  any  embellish¬ 
ments  of  his  own  to  the  little  gossiping  anecdotes,  which  were 
probably  the  table-talk  of  the  circle  to  which  he  was  admitted. 
He  has  the  credit,  too,  of  being  generally  good  natured  and  mo¬ 
derate  in  his  representations  of  character,  apparently  delighting 
much  more  in  giving  favourable  accounts  of  those  whom  he  names, 
than  in  disseminating  spiteful  insinuaUons.  It  is  to  be  suspected 
that  he  was,  in  some  cases,  a  little  partial,  or,  at  least,  not  very 
discriminating  in  the  distribution  df  his  praises.  '  He  mentions 
the  deatli  of  the  distinguished  Robert  Douglas,  without  seeming 
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to  feci  apj  interest  in  the  removal  such  a  charaelar,,  and  vithr 
out  uttering  a  ungle  word  of  commendation ;  and  yet,  io  Cb# 
aame  page,  he  pnmounces  a  warm  panegyric  on  the  mimster  of 
KUbryde,  a  much  more  obscure,  thou^  certainly  a  praise-worthy 
individbal.  It  is  very  plain  that  Mr.  Law  had  no  great  liking  to 
^  stricter  sort  of  prcsl^teriana,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  so 
heartily  eulogised  Mr.  Qeorgi  Hutcheson  of  Irvine,  who,  by  hi# 
speech  on  accepting  the  indulgenee,  had  become  obnoxious  to 
most  cf  his  brethren ;  and  though  it  should  be  proved  that  Hutp 
cbeson  had  exceeded  his  commission  in  the  declaratioa 
he  made  in  name  of  his  party,  it  is  most  pmnful  to  **  think  that 
reproach  broke  his  heart ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  etoept  by  th^ 
of  whom  wisdom  is  justified,  his  death  was  but  by  few  motumni 
for."  In  some  parts  of  the  book  we  would  be  tQ  thiid(  Mr. 
Law  uncommonly  tolerant.  When  he  gives  a  hst  of  godly  and 
judicious  ministers,  who  died  soon  after  the  reatoratkm,  he  does 
not  scruple  to  include  one  or  two  names  which  were  odious  to  the 
presbyteriana,  as  having  incurred  the  dishonour  of  apo^acy.  It 
IS  evident,  however,  that  the  mere  circumstance  Imring  relior 
quished  the  attachment  to  presbyterian  church  government,  was 
not  enough  to  secure  bis  favour.  On  more  occasions  than  one 
he  q[)eaks  not  very  respectfully  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  the 
greatest  name  among  the  proselytes  to  emscopacy,  and  unquestiom 
sbly  the  chief  ornament  o{  that  church,  as  long  as  he  continued 
une  of  its  members.  On  the  other  hand,  Lauderdale  is  bi^y 
extolled.  ^  He  was  truly  a  roan  of  a  gr^  sfurit,  great  pwrt^ 
^  great  witt ;  a  roost  danng  mao,  and  a  man  of  great  success 
and  did  more  without  the  swoid  than  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
** great  usurper,  did  with  it;  was  a  man  very  national,  and 
**-  Indy  the  honour  of  our  Scots  nation  for  witt  and  ports.'*  P.  6lk 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  humble  admirer  of  this  great 
man  would  not  be  very  fond  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet.  He  is  eha^- 
lacterised  as  an  hicenaiary  and  a  fomenter  of  strife ;  and  whinre- 
tver  the  nanm  occurs,  the  editor  is  generally  on  the  watch  to  ini' 
peach  the  veradty  of  Burnet,  and  to  represent  him  in  an  odious 
light  We  do  not  cMirider  this  Historian  of  his  ow*  Tuim^ 
as  being  exenmt  from  errors  and  pr^udicee ;  but,  conridcring 
that  he  wrote  rcmiiuseeQees  in  n»  old  age,  we  hare  isddMi 
seen  a  more  **  honest  chronicler"  than  Burnet 

If  Mr.  Law  is  ever  disposed  to  be  aevere,  it  is  u|KHI  th#  WMiiir 
sters  who  preached  and  wrote  against  the  lodul^nue,  such  as 
Brown  (d*  Wamphray,  and  Bo)^  M*Ward,  who'  are  ssid  tP 
have  miserably  mistaken  the  question  and  the  latter,  cbtnpii 
tcrized  as  a  M  hotUminded  man,"  is  staled  to  have  done  mudi 
hurt  in  the  church.  (Pp.  158,  IBB,  hf,)  ^  ceoannn,  djnKMd 
VOL.  I.  jjo.  VI.  8  a 
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against  other  ministers  and  preachers  of  the  same  class,  such  as 
Kid,  Cargill,  Douglas,  Cameron,  and  Hog,  are  almost  acrimo¬ 
nious.  If  all  that  he  has  siud  could  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  their  more  moderate  brethren  felt  indigna¬ 
tion,  when  they  were  involved  in  the  consequences  of  their  vio- 
lent  proceedings.  But  we  do  not  believe,  without  reservation, 
all  the  hearsay  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Law,  because  on  some 
points  (for  instance,  the  examiitation  of  Hackston  of  Rathillet 
Before  the  Council)  we  perceive  that  his  averments  are  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  ori^nal  letters  from  persons  who  were  present.  Law 
could  not  pretend  that  he  heard  with  his  own  ears  what  Rathil- 
let  smd  either  in  the  Council  or  in  the  prison,  and  he  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  false  reports.  He  has  an  awk¬ 
ward  habit,  too,  of  mixing  his  own  conclutions  and  commentaries 
with  the  narrative ;  and  he  is  always  sure  to  l)e  least  satisfactory 
when  we  are  most  anxious  to  obtain  exact  information.  Indeed 
to  any  one  not  previously  acqumnted  with  the  subjects  through 
other  channels,  the  information  communicated  in  this  book  can 
be  of  no  use  whatsoever. 

The  MemoriaUsy  however,  possess  one  attraction,  which  the 
editor  seems  to  have  viewed  with  peculiar  complacency,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  motive  which  induced 
him  to  meditate  the  grand  exploit  of  rescuing  the  work  from  its 
concealment.  As  if  the  world  had  not  been  long  ago  tired  of 
goblins  and  chimseras,  this  hidden  treasure  has  been  dug  out  of 
the  subterraneous  recessesof  the  Advocate’s  Library,  (we  suppose,)' 
to  regale  us  with  the  stories  of  prodigies  and  witchery,  which 
were  once  so  common  that  we  wonder  how  they  excited  any  sur¬ 
prise.  The  editor  says,  “  As  the  principal  merit  of  Mr.  Robert 

Law’s  Memorialls  consists  in  such  stories,  it  may  not  be  an 
“  improper  introduction  to  trace  our  legends  of  wizardry  and 
“  spectral  appearances  to  the  earliest  periods  of  Scottish  history 

— a  task  which  might  be  extended  to  a  folio  volume,  but  shall 

at  present  be  more  properly  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a 
“  few  pages.”  P.  x. 

This  sketch  by  the  editor  does  not  much  exceed  100  quarto 
pages,  but  if  we  add  what  he  has  furnished  in  the  Notes  and 
Appendix,  we  shall  not  guess  far  wTong  in  supposing  that  about 
ludf  the  volume  is  constructed  out  of  such  horrible  shadows  and 
unreal  mockeries — “  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.” 

*  We  have  no  intention  of  following  him  through  all  his  fantastical 
details;  and  it  would  be  a  most  unprofitable  waste  of  time  to  correct 
his  mistakes  and  to  supply  his  omissions.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  thought  Mr.  Law  sufficiently  lavish  of  marvellous  occur- 
fwnces,  and  he  has  therefore  furnished  a  great  number  of  addU 
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tioiial  preaa^s  and  enchantments,  .without  being  at  all  ’select  in 
the  authorities  from  which  he  borrowed  them.  Before  examin¬ 
ing  his  pretensions  as  an  adept  in  the  black  art,  we  shall  take  a 
rapid  survey  of  a  few  of  his  notes ;  for  the  book  itself  does  not 
deserve  a  formal  analyris. 

For  what  purpose  we  cannot  divine,  two  or  three  foolish  sto¬ 
ries  are  told  of  Oliver  Cromweifs  league  with  the  devil,  and  of 
the  furious  hurricane  at  his  death,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
rignal  of  his  translation  to  the  infernal  regions.  Pp.  4,  7.  Walk¬ 
er’s  History  of  Independency,  Antli.  Wood’s  Diaiy,  and  Echard’s 
History  ot  England,  are  the  authorises  for  this  fact.  Echard's 
account,  which  is  very  circumstantial,  proves  how  careless  he 
was  in  investigating  the  evidence  on  wmch  his  statements  are 
founded,  as  he  could  not  so  much  as  tell  the  name  of  the  p^sh 
.of  which  Mr.  Thorowgood  was  minister,  and  the  testimony  of 
this  clergyman  is  the  link  on  which  the  whole  chain  of  evidence 
depends.  But  it  is  right  to  mention  the  very  different  senti¬ 
ments  entertained  on  the  same  occasion  by  an  admirer  of  the 
protector.  See  lines  “  Upon  the  late  storm,  and  death  of  the 
“  late  usurper  Oliver  Cromwell,  ensuing  the  same.  By  Mr. 
>*  Waller,”— contained  in  Poems  on  state  affairs.  Vol.  i.  p.  23. 
Sixth  edition.  A  short  specimen  mil  probably  satisfy  the  reader 
that  the  same  event  may  be  interpreted  in  two  very  different 
ways,  and  yet  neither  of  them  be  entitled  to  credit. 

“  We  must  resign,  Heav'n  his  great  soul  does  claim. 

In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame ; 

His  dying  groans,  his  last  breath  shakes  our  isle, 

And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  funeral  pile. 

About  his  palace  their  broad  roots  are  tost 

Into  the  air :  So  Romulus  was  lost.  '  .  ^  ' 

New  Rome  in  such  a  tempest  mist  their  king, 

And  from  obeying  fell  to  worshipping. 


Nature  herself  took  notice  of  his  death, 

And  sighing,  swell’d  the  sea  with  such  a  breath. 

That  to  remotest  shores  her  billows  roll’d. 

The  approaching  fate  of  her  great  ruler  told.” 

In  another  note  (p.  8.)  it  is  said,  that  Echard  believed  Monk 
to  have  been  encouraged  in  his  design  of  restoring  the  king,  by 
the  predictions  of  Dr.  Lay  bourn,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  the  Earl 
of  Nithsdale.  We  are  not  going  to  contradict  this  assertion ; 
but,  as  it  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance,  it  deserves  perhaps  to 
be  mentioned,  that  Dr.  John  Price,  one  of  Monk’s  chaplmns,‘(in 
his  Mystery  and  Method  of  His  Miyesty's  happy  Restoration^) 
has  given  a  full  account  of  the  projdiecies  of  the^Earl  of  Niths.. 
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4^9  Dr.  Layfaoum,  and  Mrs.  Katherine  Johnson,  a  prophetess^ 
who  was  believed  by  wiser  men  than  the  Duke  of  Albemarle. 
Pir.  price  lumself  seems  to  have  given  entire  credit  to  these  pre. 
diotioBa,  introducing  the  notice  of  them  with  much  solemnity,  in 
these  words :  «  The  General,  about  this  time,  (October  1^9,) 

«»  £:>UBd  encouragement  from  the  host  of  heaven.”  Nobody  can 
have  any  doubt  that  the  General  and  his  chaplains  (more  than 
one  of  whom  published  flattering  accounts  of  his  life)  were  much 
too  ^udewt  to  reckon  without  their  host ;  but  as  to  thrir  loyalty, 
consistency,  and  piety,  (richly  as  they  were  rewarded  for  these 
qualities,)  we  may  m  permitted  to  entertain  some  little  doubt, 
knowing  as  we  do,  that  after  this  revelation  from  the  host  of  hea¬ 
ven,  of  which  the  Eaii  erf"  Nithsdale  was  the  vehicle,  Gen.  George 
Monk,  and  his  grave  and  reverend  counsellors,  whatever  mij^t 
be  their  own  purpose,  did  all  they  could  to  invtdve  their  country- 
niea  ih  the  guilt  of  rebellion.  On  the  1 5th  of  November,  Monk 
oonvenad  a  meeting  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  burgesses,  at 
Sdinburgh,  and,  on  the  same  day,  he  dispatched  circular  letters  to 
all  tha counties  and  royal  boroughs  in  Scotland,  (we  have  seen  some 
of  the  originals,)  strictly  prohiUting  “  correspondency  with  any  of 
Charles  Stewart’s  pairtye  or  his  adherents,”  and  requiring  every 
<Hie  to  ^  continow  fiuthful  to  the  interest  of  the  parliamentary 
government.”  A  copy  of  this  letter  may  be  seen  in  lire's  His- 
tory  of  Rutherden,  p.  53,  where  the  author,  with  great  simpli- 
city,  has  said,  nom  this  “  we  may  learn  what  ideas  the  General 
had  formed  of  the  importance  of  Rutherglen,”  as  if  no  other 
town  had  received  a  amilar  communication. 

It  is  chfhcult  to  decide  how  much  we  ought  to  believe  on  this 
matter.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gumblc,  another  of  Monk’s  chaplains 
and  biographers,  contradicts  both  Price  and  himself;  and  yet 
the  one  professes  to  have  received  his  information  from  the  Ge- 
neraTs  own  mouth,  and  the  other  from  both  the  General  and  Dr. 
Layboum,  the  Romish  Priest.  Price  says,  that  the  General 
owed  Layboum  a  respect  feur  his  prognostics,  and  did  not  alto- 

gither  neglect  the  behef  of  them.  Referring  to  the  same  thing, 
umble  says,  “  I  know  he  never  listened  to  such  vain  prognos- 
tics ;  he  told  me  this  story  himself  in  Scotland.”  (Life  of  Monk, 
land.  1671,  p.  ISO.)  And  yet,  in  the  course  of  a  few  sentences, 
this  v«ry  autW  says,  “  In  the  year  1657,  he  (the  General)  told 
a  private  friend  at  Dalkeith,  thai  the  King  would  be  restored 
before  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age ;  being  asked,  by  what  means 
he  came  to  that  knmeiedgey  he  remedy  *By  one  that  had  cast  Am 
nativifyy^  ”  &c.  Now  we  are  on  the  subject  of  predictions,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  derign  of  Monk,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  no¬ 
tice  **  A  profdiecy  i^oh  hath  bem  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Lord 
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Powis’s  family  aborc  sixty  jpven  in  the  Poems  on  State 

Afhursy  before  quoted.  Vol.  ii.  p.  218.  It  commences  at  1647, 
and  extends  to  1684.  The  passage  which  (of  course)  foretels 
the  restoration  of  the  Royal  race,  immediately  follows  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  usurper,  here  denominated  **  a  cypher.'* 

“  Then  quickly  after  you  shall  spy 
The  eagle  back  again  to  fly. 

And  shall  himself  bedeck  again 
With  feathers  of  his  father’s  train.’* 

There  is  a  note  (p.  15.)  in  which  we  are  told  that  **  the 
plague  and  fire  which  ravaged  London  were  supposed  to  have 
been  foreshewn  by  the  astrologer  Lilly,  in  the  Cuts  of  his  Mo- 
u  narchy  or  no  Monarchy,  printed  1051,  concerning  which  he 
«  was  examined  by  the  committee,  deputed  to  ascertam  the  ori- 
gin  of  the  fire  1666, — to  whom  he  did  not  confess  that  he  had 
^  stolen  them,  as  Flatman  the  poet  affirmed  to  Aubrey,  from  an 
old  parchment  manuscript  written  in  the  time  of  the  Monks." 
As  to  this  matter,  we  have  not  ascertmned  the  extent  of  Lilly's 
obligations  to  the  Monks ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  was  very  wise 
in  him  to  withhold  a  confesaon,  which,  if  it  could  have  been 
made  with  truth,  might  have  been  very  convenient  to  him  at  the 
time ;  but,  if  we  recollect  right,  he  expressly  declared  from  the 
first,  that  these  cuts  were  not  an  ori^nstl  idea  of  his  own. 
**  You  that  reade  these  lines  (says  he)  must  know  I  doe  no  new 
^  thing,  1  doe  herein  but  imitate  the  antients,"  &c.  We  are  not 
sure  if  Mr.  Sharpe  himself  has  made  any  more  direct  avowal,  or 
any  avowal  at  all,  of  the  source  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  the 
etching  prefixed  to  Kirkton's  History,  which,  though  very  much 
out  of  place,  is  evidently  a  coarse  imitation  of  the  vignette  with 
which  Dr.  Leighton  decorated  the  back  of  the  title  page  of  his 
Appeal  to  the  Parliament  in  1628.  It  is  certainly  a  little 
strange  that  one  of  Lilly's  clumsy  enigmatical  types  is  stuffed  with 
shrouds,  coffins,  pick-axes,  spades,  and  other  emblems  of  mortality 
and  desolation,  and  another  which  succeeds  it  represents  a  city 
in  flames,  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river.  Whoever  chooses 
to  look  into  Lord  Somers's  fourth  CoUecUon  of  Tracts,  may  see 
one  entitled,  A  Protestant  Monumente  &c.  proving  that  a  medley 
of.  Protestant  WhigSe  &c.  did  Jire  the  citVe  Southwark  and  Wap- 
pinge  &c.  Here  Lilly's  Almanack  ior  1665,  and  some  aS 
Withers's  predicUons  are  considered  as  fixing  the  guilt  on  the 
sectaries ;  but  not  a  word  is  said  of  Lilly's  hieroglyphical  plates, 
which,  being  published  in  1651,  when  the  commonwealth  was 
in  its  full  strength,  could  not  rationally  be  supposed  to  indicate 
a  plot  to  subvert  the  throne  and  annihilate  the  hierarchy,  unless 
the  royalists  universally  believed  (as  many  of  them  then  did) 
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that  Lilly  wafl  endued  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  His  preten¬ 
sions  were  not  so  favourably  received  by  we  Presbyterians  as 
by  the  Episcopalians  and  the  independent  sectari^-— and  hence 
^  violent  invecUves  in  the  preface  af^nst  prick-eared  Pres, 
byterian  priests,^  who,  he  said,  hated  his  authentical  prophecies, 
because  ail  of  them  “  cried  downe  their  Diana,  viz.  monarchy, 

“  and  not  one  prophecie  is  for  the  standing  of  their  Presbytery.” 
These  prophecies  are  professedly  collected  IVom  old  soothsayers, 
such  as  Merlin,  Grebner,  Mother  Shipton,  &c.  and  one  of  them 
accounts  for  his  examination  before  the  Council  in  1666. 

“  Remember  M.  D.  C.  L.  X. 

V.  and  I.  then  ne’er  a  Rex." 

«.  e.  as  he  unriddles  it,  **  In  1666,  there  will  be  no  king  here,  or 
**  pretending  to  the  crowne  of  England.” 

It  is  quite  wonderful  to  perceiye  the  deference  paid  to  the 
random  sayings  of  this  figure-flingef  (as  Wood  calls  him)  by  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  England,  such  as  Bulstrode  \Vhite-  • 
lock,  who  calls  him  his  kind  friend  Mr.  Lilly,  and  speaks  of  hu 
astrological  pretlictions  as  falling  out  very  strangely.  It  has 
sometimes  b^n  a.sscrtcHl  that  Lilly  was  the  great  oracle  of  the 
Presbyterians a  more  groundless  falsehood  never  entered  into 
the  imagination  of  man.  If  his  own  yrritings  are  to  be  trusted 
on  this  point,  the  Presbyterians  held  him  in  utter  contempt,  and 
his  greatest  friends  were  the  sworn  adherents  of  the  king  and  the 
church.  A  lady  with  a  very  uncomely  name  w’as  employed,  in 
1647,  to  consult  him,  on  the  part  of  Charles  I.  in  what  quarter 
of  the  nation  his  majesty  might  be  most  safe ;  and,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  had  confidential  communications  with  several  of 
the  courtiers  on  the  same  subject.  In  his  Life  and  TirneSf  he 
complains  liitterly  of  the  malevolent  barking  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  agmnst  astrology  and  himself  by  name,  (p.  80.)  ; — ^he 
declares  that  his  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  “  no 
lovers  of  Presbytery and  that,  if  the  Presbyterian  party  had 
prevmled,  they  would  have  silenced  his  pen,  (p.  81.)  ; — ^he  re¬ 
viles  several  Calvinistie  ministers,  memljers  of  the  a.ssembly  of 
divines,  such  as  Gataker,  Owen,  and  Nye,  (the  last  of  whom  he 
calls  a  jesuitical  presbyterian,)  because  they  introduced  into  their 
discourses  sharp  invectives  against  his  art,  hinting  at  him  in  ex¬ 
press  terms,  (p.  120,  1.) ; — and  when  he  mentions  Briggs  the 
astronomer  as  the  most  satirical  man  against  astrology  that 
hath  been  known,”  he  adds,  “  but  the  reason  hereof  I  conceive 
was,  that  Briggs  was  a  severe  Presbyterian,  (p.  \&i.)  As  a  proof 
of  his  high  favour  with  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  ciwAigh  to 
state,  that,  in  1670,  this  uneducated  empiric  was  honoured  with 
a  Aploma  by  the  Primate  of  all  England  (Dr.  Sheldon)  licens- 
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him  to  practise  physic  in 'the  extensive  province  of  Canter^ 
bury,  (p.  156.) 

Mr.  Law  has  ^ven  a  short  account  of  the  crimes  and  execu^ 
tion  of  Major  Weir  and  his  sister  in  1670,  (p.  22.);  and  base 
Mr.  Sharpe,  whose  horror  at  the  atrocities  of  Weir  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  in  his  notes 
to  Kirkton’s  History,  has  favoured  us  with  a  very  long  note, 
containing  many  particulars,  derived  chiefly  from  the  «lly  com- 
pier  of  Satan's  ImTsible  World,  mixed  up  with  some  extracts 
irom  the  criminal  recortl,  and  other  authorities  of  a  more  ques¬ 
tionable  character.  The  editor  has  admitted  into  his  accounts 
all  the  vulgar  inistatements  transmitted  to  us  by  various  writers, 
from  Dr.  Hickes  and  Mr.  Sinclmr  down  to  Mr.  Amot,  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  corrections  long  ago  published 
by  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Sharpe  tells  us  (Notes  on  Kirkton,  p.  123.)  that  Major  Weir 
was  “  burnt  for  sorcery  and  many  abominable  crimes and  no 
doubt  he  must  have  lieen  a  sorcerer,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  edi¬ 
tor's  oracle,  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  philosopher,  and  another  Sinclair, 
minister  of  Ormiston ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  thou^  the 
indictment  is  copious  enough,  consisting  of  five  separate  charges, 
and  though  the  jury  did  not  hesitate  to  find  him  guilty  of  more 
offences  than  were  specified  in  the  libel,  sorcery  is  never  so  much 
as  mentioned  in  the  whole  proceedings  agmnst  him,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn.  But  as  we  trust  to  Lord  Hailes  in  this  matter,  we  had 
better  state  his  remarks,  as  we  find  them  in  our  notes  from  his 
Ixx)k,  which  we  happen  not  to  have  at  hand.  “  Thomas  Weir, 
“  indicted  as  guilty  of  incest,  adultery,  and  bestiality,  found 
“  guilty  of  tbe  indictment ;  also,  by  ttie  great  liberality  of  the 

jury,  found  guilty  of  fornication,  although  that  offence  was 
“  not  charged.  Jean  Weir,  indicted  as  ^ilty  of  incest  and 
“  witchcraft,  found  guilty  of  incest ;  but  the  verdict  is  silent  as 
“  to  witchcraft.  Of  the  evidence  on  which  those  wretched  cre»> 
“  tures  were  condemnetl  to  die,  I  say  nothing.  Certain  how- 
“  ever  it  is,  that  Major  Weir  xms  neither  accused  nor  jound 
“  guilty  of  Tcitchcrqft^  and  that  his  sister^  although  accused, 
“  xcas  fiat  found  guilty  of  untchcrqfi.  The.  judgment  of  the 
“  court  was  adapted  to  the  verdict,  finding  incest  and  bestiality. 
“  It  says  nothing  of  witchcraft,  or  of  the  walking  stick  of  con- 
”  juration.”  (Dalrymple's  Remarks,  p.  265.)  The  prevailing 
error  concerning  these  unfortunate  persons,  both  of  whom  evi¬ 
dently  laboured  under  mental  derangement,  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  common  tradition,  and  partly  to  the  title  prefixed  to 
their  joint  trials,  in  which  the  crimes  imputed  to  both  are  mass¬ 
ed  ti^ther ;  at  least  so  we  find  them  in  M‘Laurin's  Cases 
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Adv.  against  Thomas  Weir  and  Jean  Weir ;  Verna  nefimda^ 
incest,  adultery,  fornication,  and  sorcery.'"  It  does  not  appear 
that  an^  counsel  was  heard  in  their  d^ence ;  and  it  is  a  httle 
surprising,  that  though  Jean  Weir  confessed  the  sorceries,  and 
sud  that  her  brother  had  a  mark  like  the  devil's  mark  on  his 
shoulder,  she  was  not  found  guilty  of  this  crime.  Tired  as  we 
are  of  the  subject,  we  must  remark  still  farther,  that  Mr.  Law, 
in  his  account  of  this  dismal  affair,  has  proved  himself  unworthy 
of  credit,  by  affirming  several  things  which  are  not  true,  of 
which  we  think  it  enough  to  mention  one.  He  says,  **  Jean 
“  Weir  was  brunt  for  the  same  incest  and  witchcraft.”  For 
witchcraft  she  was  cerUunly  not  burnt ;  and  she  was  not  burnt 
at  all,  having  been  only  hanged,  conformably  to  the  sentence  of 
the  court 

We  should  never  come  to  an  end,  if  we  were  to  take  notice  of 
all  the  fooleries  which  are  here  brought  into  view.  As  to  the 
long  note,  copied  from  Sinclair,  concerning  the  famous  Devil  of 
Glenluce,  (P.  84,  8ec.)  we  would  be  quite  ashamed  to  have  it 
said,  that  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  Scotland  (an  Episc(^)ahan 
forsooth !)  had  inserted  it  in  a  book  of  hydrostatical  theorems 
and  experiments,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1678,  if  it  had  not 
been  so  eagerly  copied  into  the  SaduciemHs  Triumphatua  of’  Mr. 
Glanvill,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  edited  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Henry  More,  a  mathematician  and  divine 
the  highest  eminence,  who  has  stuffed  his  antidote  against  atheism 
and  other  philosophical  writings  with  a  countless  multitude  of 
similar  stories. 

But,  to  have  done  with  these  notes  in  good  earnest,  we  shall 
advert  only  to  one  more,  namely,  at  page  67,  where  it  is  said, 
that  Mrs.  Livingston  and  the  other  females  who  presented  a  pe- 
rition  to  the  Council  (in  1674)  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian  mi¬ 
nisters,  had  lud  a  plan  of  murdering  Archbishop  Snarp ;  and 
the  editor  refers  to  Kirkton  and  Wodrow,  as  if  they  supported 
this  account.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  ground 
for  this  allegat'on  in  the  statements  of  cither  of  these  authors, 
and  we  defy  him  to  prove  it 

Any  one  who  does  not  know  what  an  immensity  discussion  the 
subject  of  witchcraft  has  excited  in  all  nations  and  ages  of  the  world, 
would  be  apt  to  conclude,  from  the  assemblage  of  marvellous  matttf , 
all  relating  to  the  witches  and  apparitions  which  Mr.  Shaipe  reports 
to  have  molested  this  country  in  former  times,  that  sorceries  and  su¬ 
perstitious  fears  were  indigenous  in  Scotland ;  and  that,  with  other 
contaminatioDS,  these  vile  delusions  travelled  southward  from  this  un¬ 
hallowed  soil.  That  this  is  no  new  idea  appears  from  Lauderdale's 
letter  to  Baxter,  transcribed  by  Mr.  Sharoe  at  the  conclusion  cS  his 
prefatory  notico-*a  letter  whi^  that  nobkman  begs  may  not  be  print* 
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ti,  (and  it  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death,)  because,  he  says* 
*•  atheists  are  not  to  be  converted  by  stories ;  and  Scottish  stories 
••  would  make  the  disaffected  jeer  Scotland,  which  is  the  object  of 
••  scorn  enough  already."  But  the  imputations  against  Scotland,  as 
being  the  native  country  of 'witchcraft,  and  the  ii^tain  whence  the 
most  severe  penal  statutes  against  this  offence  had  flowed,  became 
much  more  prevalent  in  the  last  century,  in  consequence  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  essay  of  Bishop  Hutchinson,  whose  rash  and  inaccurate  statements 
have  b^n  copied  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  many  other  authors,  some  of 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  name.  Knowing  that  this  opinion 
is  grossly  erroneous,  and  believing  that  Mr.  Shai^  has  not  been  so 
anxious  as  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  was  to  prevent  his  country  from 
becomii^  the  butt  of  ignorant  scorn,  we  are  tempted  to  spend  a  ftw 
minutes  in  attempting  to  sltew,  that  the  ridicule  does  not  light  exact* 
ly  where  these  ingenious  persons  have  attempted  to  throw  it. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Life  of  Jnmet  /.  has  said,  "  James'  tells  us,  *  that 
witches  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  according  to  the  municipal  law  ok' 
“  all  Christian  nations.’  He  spoke  as  he  knew ;  but  had  his  learning 
been  as  universal  as  it  was  proclaimed,  he  could  not  with  truth 
“  have  said  so.  For  Dr.  Hutchinson  assures  us,  that  ‘tis  so  far  from 
“  being  true,  that  all  nations  have  always  had  such  laws  as  ours,  that 
lie  had  some  reason  to  doubt,  whether  any  nation  in  the  world  hath, 
“  unless  it  be  Scotland."  Hutchinson  has  certainly  said  sd ;  and  has 
addetl,  “  to  Scotland,  I  conceive,  we  owe  our  statute.”  He  is  con* 
Armed  in  this  opinion  by  flnding,  in  the  body  of  the  statute  of  let 
James  I.  some  particulars  about  taking  up  dead  bodies  from  the  grave, 
which  correspond  apparently  with  the  confession  of  Agnes  Simpson, 
who  had  been  examined  in  Scotland  by  King  James  himself.  Thk 
exhumation  of  corpses  was  supposed  by  Hutchinson  to  be  a  new  ao* 
cession  to  the  art  of  sorcery,  though  Reginald  Scott,  who  wrote  twen* 
ty  years  before  the  act  was  passed,  has  minutely  described  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Sir  William  Stamford,  in  bis  book,  entitled  **  I.«s  Flees  del 
Coron,”  printed  in  1583,  under  tlie  title  Sorcerers,  fol.  38.  G.  refers  to 
a  case,  ou  un  homme  fuist  prise  in  Soutliwaric,  avcc  un  fete  et  un 
visage  d’un  mort  homme,  et  avec  un  liure  de  sorcerie."  The  prison* 
er  escaped  the  usual  punishment  o£  burning ;  but  the  human  head 
‘  and  the  magical  writings  were  burnt  on  TowerhilL  Long  before  this 
time,  Alexwder  de  Ales,  a  celebrated  English  author  who  died  in 
1245,  makes  particular  mention  of  this  form  of  necromancy,  or  </ivi- 
nai>o  sub  specie  bus  corpomm  tnoriuomm  cum  invocatione  deemonum,  and 
takes  notice  of  the  grttit  liking  of  evil  spirits  to  carcasses  and  blood. 
Dr.  Drake,  whose  opinions  generally  coincide  with  Hutchinson’s,  has 
said,  {Siakspeare  and  kis  Times,  vol.  iL  p.  482.)  "  The  only  material 
“  accession  which  the  royal  James  has  made  to  this  curious  catalc^e 
"  of  the  deeds  of  wltdicraft,  (furnished  by  Scott,)  consists  in  inform- 
"  ing  us,  that  these  aged  anid  decrepid  slaves  of  ^tan  make  pictures 
**  of  wax  or  clay  ;''tliat,  by  the  roasting  thereof,  the  persons  tmd  they 
''  bear  the  name  of  may  continually  melted  or  dried  awav  by  con- 
"  tinual  sickness.**  It  might  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Drake  would 
know,  that  in  the  report  of  the  cose  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  alleged  to. 
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here  died  by  witchcraft  ih  1591-«  three  years  before  the  pnblicatkm  of 
JamM’  Demonologie,  And  ten  years  before  the  last  act  against  witefa.^ 
craft  was  passed,  it  is  said,  that  aii  image  of  wax,  twisted  through  the 
belly  with  hair,  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  and,  “  after  the  melting 
“  hereof,  he  more  and  more  declined.”  Robert  Holkot,  an  English 
divine  of  the  14th  century,  (in  his  Comm,  super,  lib.  Sapientis,  Bas. 
1506,)  tells  us,  that  nreromantte  figures  are  made  by  express  invoca¬ 
tion  of  demons,  and  astrological  by  tacit  paction.  From  auttioritics 
familiar  to  every  school-boy  we  know,  that  the  violation  of  sepulchres, 
an'd  the  ftision  or  combustion  of  representations  of  their  victims,  were 
practised  by  the  Roman  necromancers  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  On  occasion  of  the  death  of  Germanicus,  Tacitus  says, 
"  Saevam  vim  morbi  augebat  persuasio  veneni  a  Pisone  accept! ;  et 
**  reperiebantur  solo  ac  parietibus  eru'tr  humanorum  corporum  reltqvitc, 
**  carmina  et  devotiones,  et  nomrn  Germanici  j  lumbeis  labulis  iasculp. 
tom.  semvsti  cinerex,  ac  tabe  obliti,  aliaque  maleficia,  queis  credhur 
animas  nu'minibus  infemis  sacrari*.”  Dr.  Hutchinson  expresses 
his  conviction,  that  King  James  was  eidier  the  first  mover  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  act  which  passed  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  ot  that  there  probably  might  be  a  design  of  mak¬ 
ing  court  to  the  king  by  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  following  out  this  notion, 
has  said,  '*  I'he  ready  way  to  gain  James's  favour  was  to  flatter  his 
**  speculations ;  and  ue  system  was  adopted  by  all  who  desired  either 
*’  to  gain  preferment,  or  not  to  lose  H."  Dr.  Hutchinson  adds  far¬ 
ther,  “  that  the  translation  of  our  Bible  being  made  soon  after,  by 
**  King  James's  particular  desire,  hath  receivH  some  phrases  that  fa- 
"  vour  the  vulgar  notions  more  than  the  old  translation  did and  he 
imputes  its  disadvantage,  in  this  respect,  to  the  great  reverence  the 
translators  “  had  to  the  king’s  judgment,  and  the  testimony  he  gave 
"  them  of  facts  from  Scotland.”  Mr.  Hewlett,  a  late  commentator 
on  the  Scriptures,  has  borrowed  all  the  statements  of  Hutchinson  and 
Johnson,  with  some  additions  from  the  Rev.  Isaac  Nicholson;  and 
has  insinuated,  that  the  translators  “  introduced  the  terms  Jamiliar 
**  spirit,  witch,  and  wizard,  (which  he  represents  as  having  nothing 
corresponding  to  them  in  any  other  version,)  to  flatter  the  notions 
**  of  royalty  t." 

*  See  also  Vhgtlii,  BucoL  8. ;  HoratK,  Sat  8. ;  Theocriti,  IdyL  2. 

'f’  Many  of  the  modem  writm,  from  Sir  U.  Filmer  downwards,  trusting  to  etymo¬ 
logy,  talk  as  if  the  eonsulters  with  familiar  ipirits  ( iyviWT^^v3««,  Septuag.)  wcie 
merely  such  as  deceived  people  by  speaking  from  the  belly,  and  as  if  venefid,  or 
fuu.Ui,  were  only  compounders  of  drugs  far  mischievous  purposes.  If  these  wouU-bt 
eorr  eiors  of  our  version  had  only  looked  into  Virgil’s  PharmaceuHcu,  they  must  have 
perceived,  that  though  vegetable  poisons  were'  us^  by  the  practitioners  of  unlawful 
arts,  it  was  chitfly  by  charms,  invocations,  and  mystk^  rites,  that  they  were  under¬ 
stood  to  accomplish  their  purposes.  Deleterious  herbs  were  employed,  not  to  be  given 
to  the  object  of  seduction  or  of  vengeance,  but  to  effect  tlie  transformation  of  the  en¬ 
chanter,  and  to  attract  the  shades  of  the  departed : 

"  Has  herbas  tbiue  bac  Pooto  mihi  lecta  venena, 

IiH.!  dedit  Maris. 

His  eeo  sape  lupmn  fieri  ft  se  candere  siKit 
Ms  rill,  s:-|<c  aiiinras  imis  cxire  scpulchris. 
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We  buftablj  think,  that  both  Km^  James  and  the  translators  of  the 
BiMe  deserved  greater  respect  than  is  paid  to  them  by  these  modem 
divines;  who,  with  inexcusable  rashness,  have  brought  forward  a 
diaige,  into  the  validity  of  which  they  cannot  possibly  have  inquired. 
The  truth  is,  that  these  terms  (particularly  witdi,  wisard,  and  witch¬ 
craft)  occur  far  less  frequently  in  the  version  patronized  by  King 
James  than  in  any  which  preceded  it.  so  far  as  We  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  compared  every 
passage ;  but  we  note  a  few,  in  which  some  of  these  woras  have  been 
emp'oj’ed  either  in  the  Bishop’s  Bible,  or  the  (Jenevan,  or  the  Douay, 
or  the  Rhemish,  or  Wickliffe’s  New  Testament,  though  others  have 
been  substituted  tor  them  in  King  James’  translation :  Dent,  xviii.  14. ; 
Isa  Ivii.  3. ;  Eccl.  xxxiv.  5. ;  Acts  viii.  9,  II.;  Rev.  ix  21. ;  xviii.  22.; 
xxii.  15.  The  last  cited  text,  which,  in  our  version,  bemns,  "for 
"  without  are  dc^  and  sorcerers,”  is  rendered  by  VVicImffe,  "  for 
"  witliouten  forth  houndis  and  wicchis  " 

•  The  notfon  of  a  familiar  spirit,  which  is  expressly  stated  by  Hut¬ 
chinson  to  have  b^n  introduced  by  King  James’s  translators,  was 
quite  common  in  the  English  language  long  before  that  period, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Arthur  Golding,  I'homas  Beard, 
George  Giffard,  and  others ;  and  the  old  translators  of  the  Bible 
often  use  the  terms,  “  workers  with  spirits,"  "  workers  with  fami- 
"  liars,”  “  consulters  with  familiars,”  and  similar  expressions,  con¬ 
veying  the  same  meaning.  In  the  version  of  the  Scriptures  which 
bad  b^n  most  used  in  England  for  nearly  half  a  century  before  the 
accession  of  James,  the  phrase  familiar  uptrilt  occurs  at  least  seven 
times.  The  17th  chapter  of  Lord  Northampton’s  "  Defensative 
"  against  tlie  poyson  of  supposed  prophecies,”  published  in  1 583,  bet- 
gins  thus, "  The  last  branche,  or  roeane,  whereby  the  contagion  of  nn- 
"  lawfull  prophesies  is  conveyed  into  the  mind^  of  mortall  men,  is 
"  conference  with  damned  spirits,  or  familiars,  as  commonly  we  caU 
“  them.”  He  says  afterwards,  "  If  juglers  may  cast  a  veyle  before 
"  our  eies,  whose  stratagems  are  in  comparison  but  plaine  and  grosse  ; 
“  by  how  much  more  fine  and  nimble  may  we  deeme  familiars  to  be, 
"  which  hover  in  a  cloud,  and  cannot  be  discerned?  When  they  seek 
"  to  blind  us,  vrcesiigiis  setuum  excoKantibus,  as  l.actantiu8  termeth 
"  them.’’  It  shou^  be  recollected,  too,  that  Elizabeth’s  act  in  I.5(i2, 
making  witchcraft  felony,  proceeds  upon  the  srrpposition,  that  rn- 
chantments  are  practised  by  “  invocations  or  conjurations  of  evil  or 
"  wicked  spirits.”  The  same  words  occur  in  the  act  3  Id  Hen.  VIII. 
(154-1),  in  which  mention  is  likewise  made  of  images  and  pictures, 
which  some  authors  require  us  to  believe  were  added  to  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  witchcraft  in  the  reign  of  King  James.  I'he  notion  of  familiar 
spirits  is  countenanced  by  all  the  great  theological  writers  of  the  mid- 

WazcB  and  other  TcprcMntations  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  to  provoke  unlawful  knr«, 
(hcc  ut  cera  litiuescit — uc  Daphnis  nostro  amore).  Virgil  sayi  eltewhefe, 

'■  Quo*  hommv.m  vx  fade  Dea  <an'a  potertibus  Urrbii 

Inducnt  Cirec  in  vulcui  ct  terga  feranim.'* 

Most  of  these  idcss  are  borrov/cd  from  Theocritus. 
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die  ages,  who  considered  the  term  to  be  warranted  by  the  high  au¬ 
thority  of  St.  Augustine,  (De  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  viii.  cap.  14.)  See  For- 
ialilium  Fidei,  lib.  v.,  De  Bello  Datmanum ;  Contid.  10.,  De  diverii. 
tale  Daemonum,  el  »i  pnssunt  halure  sfjirilusfamilitires,  Nuremb.  1494. 
The  opinions  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  these  topics  are  expressed  at 
great  length  in  the  various  commentaries  on  the  Sentences ;  and  they 
are  nowhere  more  explicitly  declared  than  in  the  celebrated  decree  of 
the  Faculty  of  Theolo^  at  Paris,  in  1S98,  condemning  twenty  seven 
erroneous  articles  relating  to  magic ;  of  which  the  following  specimen 
may  sufBce  : — “  Art  *  1.  Quod  per  artes  magicas  et  maleBcia  et  invo- 
**  cationes  nefarias  qumrere  fannUarita'e*,  et  amicitia.s  et  auxilia  daeroo- 
**  num  non  sit  idololatria— or.  .Art.  2.  Quod  dare,  vel  oflTerre,  vel 
**  promittere  daemonibus,  qualemcunque  rem  ut  adimpleant  deside- 
rium  hominis,  aut  in  honorem  ecmim  aliquid  osculari,  vel  portsre, 
non  sit  idololatria-*-£rror.  Art.  3.  ^od  mire  pactum  cum  dsemo- 
nibus  taciturn  Vel  expressum,  non  sit  idololatna— £/ror.  Art  4. 
Quod  per  artes  magicas  daemones  in  lapidibus,  aimulfs,  speculis, 
«  aut  imaginibus  nomine  eorum  consecratis,  vel  potius  exsecratis,  in« 
“  cludere,  cogere  vel  arctare,  vel  eas  velle  viviBcare.  non  sit  idolola- 
"  tn»r— ‘Error.  Art.  20.  Quod  imagines  de  aere,  vel  de  plumbo,  vd 
"  auro,  vel  de  cera  alba  vel  rubea,  vm  de  alia  materia  baptizatae,  et  ex- 
"  orcizatae,  consecratee,  seu  potius  exsecratae  secundum  prardictas  artei 
“  et  sub  diebus  certis  habeant  virtutes  mirabiles  quae  in  libris  talitn 
**  artium  recitantur — Error  in  Bde,  et  in  philosophia  naturali  et  astro- 
logia  vera.”  ButiSi  Hisi.  Untv.  Par.  tom.  iv. 

Some  persons  imagine  that  .lames  was  indebted  to  his  presbytcrian 
education  for  his  fimcies  concerning  witchcraft,  and  for  the  hostilitj 
which  he  breathed  against  the  covenanted  fellow-workers  with  the 
vil.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  is  also  a  mistake.  We 
firmly  believe  that  his  zeal  against  witchcraft,  like  his  attachment  to 

giisoopacy,  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  ingratiating  him  with  the 
ngli^  nation,  where  a  passion  for  the  wonderful  has  always  beea 
much  stronger  than  m  this  more  frigid  climate.  Long  before  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  English 
diurch  had  been  preaching  and  publishing  elaborate  discourses  against 
witchcraft.  Thus  the  spreat  Dr.  John  Kunolds,  as  early  as  the  year 
1585,  in  his  theological  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  contended  vdie- 
menUy  against  the  ituane  doctrines  of  Reginald  Scott  (see  his  Censttra 
Ltbr,  Apocrypk.  a  work  of  stupendous  erudition,  in  the  composition  of 
whi(^  he  spent  seven  years).  Dr.  Gervase  Babington,  Bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  in  his  Comfortimle  Notes  on  Exodus  and  l.eviticu8,  published 
in  15^,  had  denounced  the  heresy  of  saying  that  there  are  no  witches. 
Henry  Holland  had  written  a  Dialogue  against  Witchcratl,  (printed  at 
Cambridge,  1590,)  in  which  a  sathanicall  operation  in  the  witclicrift  et 
all  times  is  truly  proved.  George  Giffard,  a  noted  preacher,  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  discourse  the  subtile  practices  of  devils,  by  witches  and  sor¬ 

cerers,  in  1587,  end  a  dialogue  concerning  witches,  fai  1593.  A  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  witches  of  Warbois  in  Huntingdonshire,  was  printed 
in  J594,— a  translation  of  Lewis  Lavaterus,  of  ghosts  and  sprites 
walking  by  night,  in  1 596,— and  (not  to  enumerate  me  works  of  Beai^ 
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Deacon,  Walker,  Darrel,  and  “  a  strange  report  of  sixe  most  notorious 
witches  who.  by  their  devilish  practises,  murdered  above  ¥>0  small 
<<  children,  (printra  l6()l,)  Perkins,  the  author  of  the  famous  treatise 
«  on  the  damned  art  of  witchcraft,”  to  which  Sir  George  Mackenxie  re. 
^  so  fi«quently  as  a  standard  authority,  died  two  years  before  King 
James  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  England.  King  James  had  been 
tutored  by  English  advisers  to  sail  with  the  stream,  and  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  expecting  to  gain  popularity  by  writing  on  demonology, 
and  attempting  to  confound  the  presumption  of  Wierus  the  Belgian, 
and  Scott  the  E  nglishman.  .So  far  was  his  majesty  from  aiming  atori- 

K’  lality,  that  he  did  not  even  venture  to  depart  from  the  exampm  which 
d  been  set,  of  conducting  such  discussions  in  the  form  of  dialo;nie. 


We  are  not  sure  who  set  ^e  first  example  of  this  colloquial  mode  of 
treating  the  subject ;  but  we  have  been  much  amused  with  the  dia¬ 
logues  of  the  great  physician  Femelius,  who  died  before  King  James 
was  bom,  and  whose  learned  work,  Unlversa  Medicina,  ftimishes  cu- 
nous  information  concerning  diseases  poduced  and  cured  by  magical 
arts.  Daniel  Sennert,  another  physician,  following  in  the  footseps  of 
Femelius,  has  handled  tlie  same  topics  widi  a  vast  profusion  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  ingenuity 

If  it  were  worth  while,  it  might  be  proved  that  most  of  the  peers, 
bishops,  and  lawyers,  to  whom  the  bill  concerning  conjuration  and 
witchcraft  was  referred,  after  its  second  reading  in  IbfH,  were  most 
unlikely  persons  to  be  biassed,  even  by  the  sovereign ;  and  that  they 
had  long  before  entertained  the  (minions  which  are  (xnnmonly  ascribed 
to  King  James.  In  the  whole  of  that  numerous  (committee,  there  was 
not  a  single  pur'tani<»l  name ;  but  diere  were  several  of  the  most  vio. 
lent  enemies  of  the  non-c^mformists,  as  Bishops  Bancroft  and  Bilson, 
and  l.ord  Chief  Justice  Anderson  ;  also  several  (Xher  men  of  first-rate 
ability,  as  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Justice  Y elverton,  who  used 
great  freedom  with  the  king.  The  Eari  of  Northampton,  a  sexagena. 
rian,  was  well  versed  in  the  subject,  and  had  written  an(l  published  f 
Defensative  against  the  poyson  of  supposed  prophecies :  S<nne  of  the 
peers  on  the  c<nnmittee  were  supposra  to  have  been  the  victims,  and 
others  the  dupes  of  witchcroft ;  but  if  they  were  apt  to  be  prejudiced, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  greatest  lawyer  of  oie  age.  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  then  attom^-general,  who  attendee!  as  one  of  ueir  as¬ 
sessors,  would  have  exertecl  himself  to  enlighten  them.  Few  biHs  at 
that  period  were  more  deliberately  canvasw^  before  they  were  pass¬ 
ed  ;  and  whatever  were  its  defects,  they  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
precipitancy  with  which  it  was  pushecl  through  its  different  stages. 
In  its  original  form  it  was  found  to  be  defective,  and  at  the  second 
reading  it  was  withdrawn,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  it  anew, 
which  would  not  probably  have  happened  if  the  king  had  furnished 
the  first  outline. 

But  we  (xuinot  exmeeive  why  it  sfacmld  ever  have  been  said,  diat  the 
laws  against  witchcraft  originate  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Hutchinson  (an 
Irish  Bishop,)  might  have  Known  that  there  was  a  law  in  Ireland,  of 
29.  Elis  describing  the  crime  (his  said,)  as  minutely  as  the  statute  of 
James,  which  was  nearly  twenty  years  posterior ;  and,  strange  to  tell. 
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this  right  reverend  member  of  the  Irish  legislature,  does  not  seem  to 
have  attempted  its  re^ieal,  when  the  British  statute  was  rescinded  ;  so 
jhitif  we  are  not  misled  by  Mr.  Christian’s  notes  on  Black  stone,  it  coq. 
tiuues  still  in  force.  With  regard  to  the  only  act  of  the  Scottish  Par¬ 
liament  on  tlie  subject,  it  was  not  passed  till  1 563,  after  there  had 
been  two  acts  against  witchcraft  in  England,  one  of  SSr  Henry  VIII. 
and  another  5.  Elizabeth.  Even  before  the  conquest,  however,  witeh. 
craft  was  a  capital  offence,  having  been  ranked  under  the  head  of  he¬ 
resy  ;  so  that  all  who  were  found  guilty  were  condemned  to  the 
flames.  In  times  of  popery,  the  investigation  of  such  questions  be. 
longed  eitlier  to  the  spiritual  or  temporal  jurisdictions,  at  least  in  th; 
case  of  laymen,  who  (as  tlie  deliclim  was  misti  fbt  i,)  were  tried  “  a 
“  praeoccupante  judice  siye  laico  sive  ecclesiastico.**  The  most  severe 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  these  offenders  by  the  Roman  law,  of 
which  Hutchinson  has  g  yen  an  imperfect  and  erroneous  account,  al-; 
leging  too,  that  the  definition  of  witchcraft  was  not  the  same  as  in  mo¬ 
dem  times,  although  the  rescript  of  Constantius  (An.  3.57,)  sayi^ 

**  Multi  magicis  artibus  aut  elenienta turbare,  vitas  insontium  labefac- 
y  fore  non  diibitant,  et  manibut  accitu  audent  ventila:*e,'  ut  quisque 
"  suos  conficiat  malis  artibus,  inimicos.  Hos  quoniam  naturae  peregrin) 
sunt,  feralis  pestis  absumat.”  We  hear  of  some  most  barbarous  pu¬ 
nishments  inflicted  on  magicians  in  some  nations,  as  beating  their  heads 
to  piece's  with  large  stones,  in  Persia, — a  mode  of  destruction  which 
seems  to  hav'e  been  suggested  by  the  practice  of  crushing  the  heads  of 
serpents,  as  the  surest  way  of  disarming  them.  Perhaps  it  was  on  this 
principle  that  the  savage  mob  of  London,  after  inflicting  many  barbs- 
rities  on  Dr.  Lamb,  the  reputed  conjurer  and  known  adviser  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  dashed  his  head  in  nieces  with  hammers  and  sticks.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  may  be  somewhat  in  the  same  way  tliat  (as  we  are  told  by  the 
learned  Dr.  M.  Casaubon,  in  his  preface  to  Dee’s  Relation)  the  power 
of  doing  hurt  is  taken  from  witches  if  they  are  beaten  with  a  cudgel 
made  of  tlie  vinfe  (trunco  vitis.)  We  almost  venture  to  think,  that  if 
they  are  beaten  long  enough  with  a  stick  of  any  kind,  whether  vine 
or  mountain  ash,  the  charm  against  future  mischief  will  be  Arm  and 
good ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  terms  of  the  prescription,  that  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  process  depends  more  on  the  quantity  than  ^e  quality  <rf 
the  materials,  as  if  it  were  merely  the  species  of  plant  that  exerted  this 
efficacy,  a  tendril  of  the  vine  might  lie  as  potent  as  the  trunk.  Dr, 
Casaubon’s  simplicity  in  treating  these  matters  is  such  as  would  have 
stamped  him  for  a  fool  or  a  fanatic,  if  he  had  unfortunately  belonged 
to  our  nation.  Yet  Dr.  Henry  More,  Mr.  (ilanyille,  chaplain  to 
Charles  11.,  Dr.  I'homas  Jackson,  president  of  Corpus  Christi  Collegel 
Oxford,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  English  Chuix:h,  considered  sudi 
relations  as  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  confutation  of  infidels ; 
and  they  have  filled  large  books  with  them,  as  the  most  effectual  anti¬ 
dotes  against  Atheism*.  A  later  divine.  Dr.  Hancock,  in  his  sermons 


*  Even  Webster,  whose  ingenious  work,  The  Displaying  of  Supposed  Witchcraft,* 
published  in  1677,  was  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  credulous  Dee,  Casaubon,  and  Glanvill, 
■cruples  not  to  affiiin  some  things  which  would  be  reckoned  in  our  day  not  a  little  fan- 
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at  Boyle’s  Lecture  (vol.  2.  p.  216,  &c.)  produces,  amonf  the  arguments 
to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  apparitions,  witches,  prodigies,  daemoniacs, 
and  other  extraordinary  phenomena.  He  has  here  copied  the  great 
Dr.  Cudworth,  who  says,  the  phaenomena  of  apparitions,  magicians, 
daemoniacs,  or  energumeni,  prove  the  real  existence  of  spirits.  As 
«  also  that,  .among  those  spirits,  there  are  some  foul,  unclean,  and 
«  wicked  ones,  which  is  some  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

As  for  wizards,  and  magicians,  persons  who  associate  and  confeder- 
••  ate  themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  these  evil  spirits ;  besides 
<<  the  Scriptures,  there  hath  been  so  full  an  attestation  given  to  them 
f'  by  persons  unconcerned  in  all  ages,  that  those,  our  so  confident  ex- 
“  ploders  of  them  in  this  present  age,  can  hardly  escape  the  suspicion 
"  of  having  some  hankering  towards  atheism."  {IiUdL  Sytt.  Lond. 
1678,  p.  702.)  These  expressions  remind  us  of  the  anecdote  which 
Sinclair  has  preserved  of  one  of  the  clerical  visitors  of  Major  Weir. 
This  minister  (not  a  presbyterian)  “  demanded,  ^  If  he  thought  there 
was  a  God said  the  man,. '  1  know  not.'  That  other  smartly  re* 
<'  plied,  '  O  man,  the  argument  that  moveth  me  to  think  there  is  a 
God,  is  thyself ;  for  what  else  moved  thee  to  inform  the  world  of  thy 
•f  wicked  life  ?’  ”  'I'his  is  a  great  deal  more  rational  than  many  of  the 
speculations  of  the  theologians  whom  we  have  named,  to  whom  we 
may  add  a  clergyman  of  no  inconsiderable  learning,  mentioned  in  Lau¬ 
derdale’s  letter  to  Baxter,  namely,  John  Weemse,  one  of  the  preben¬ 
daries  of  Durham,  and  minister  of  Ounse,  about  2(X)  years  ago,  who, 
in  his  'I'reatise  on  the  four  Degenerate  Sonnes,  produces  the  follow¬ 
ing,  as  his  first  argument  against  Atheism.  “  Atheists  cannot  deny 
y  but  there  are  devils ;  and  if  they  grant  that  there  are  devils,  they 
**  must  grant  also  that  there  is  a  God.  But,  perhaps,  they  will  deny 
f'  that  there  are  devils  ;  what  will  they  say  tlien  to  the  daemoniacs  that 
"  are  possessed,  and  in  strength  surpasses  many  men,  and  sometimes 
they  speak  both  Greek  and  Hebrew,  being  idiots  and  unlearned  ?” 
Weemse’s  I'reatise  on  the  Magician  is  more  curious  than  almost  any 
other  book  of  the  kind.  But  even  the  learned  Joseph  Mede,  tliough 
he  was  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  demoniacal  possession,  yttered  some 
very  whimsical  fancies  concerning  the  appearances  and  operations  of 
the  devil,  one  of  which  was,  that  (as  even  Mf.  Robert  Law  happens  to 
have  learned  from  him,)  before  the  fall  of  Adam,  tlie  devil  could  not 
appear  in  the  human  shape,  and  even  since  the  fall,  when  he  takes  the 
form  of  a  man,  it  is  always  with  some  deformity.  But  though  Mede 
thus  litnits  the  power  of  the  devil  in  one  respect,  he  extends  it  in  an¬ 
other  greatly  beyond  the  degree  usually  assigned  to  it  by  protestants ; 
for  he  supposes  that  the  Tartars  were  transported  to  Mexico  by  infer¬ 
nal  agency.  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s  Dissertation  on  Witchcraft  is 
compiled  chiefly  from  English  authors.  He  denies,  however,  several 

dfuL  As  spedmens  may  be  mentioned,  the  following  notions,  that  the  soul  is  not  on¬ 
ly  in  its  proper  visible  body,  but  h1«o  without  it ;  that  it  works  without,  or  beyond  the 
My ;  tliat  corporeal  beams  flow  from  every  body,  and  that  the  soul  worketh  by  means 
of  them  ;  that  the  whole  soul  doth  go  quite  forth  of  the  body,  and  wander  into  for  dis¬ 
tant  places,  and  there  not  only  sees  what  things  are  done,  but  also  acts  Mwngthing  fyg 
iftdf  (  and  that  the  imagination  cat)  worit  upon  bodies  at  a  distance 
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flf  their  potitHms,  racb  as  that  the  deril  can  transform  one  species  in- 
t»  another,  as  a  wetnan  into  a  cat  This  achievement,  so  incredible 
and  meomperiicnsible  to  the  Scottish  advocate,  is  finite  passible  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  More,  who  even  tells  ns  how  it  is  done.  The  de* 
**  vil  (sajrs  he^  nehs  the  yiriding  eompages  of  the  bod  j  to  sudi  a  con* 
"  aistency  as  la  4t  Cor  his  purpose,  and  makes  it  pliableto  his  imagina- 
"tion."  ->■' 

Considering  how  mudi  nonsense  has  been  written  concerning  these 
snbgects,  even  by  men  of  adtnowledged  talents  and  learning,  we  think 
diera  is  still  greet  soi^  for  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  strange  opi. 
nions  which  long  prevailed  almost  universally.  It  is  quite  incorrect 
to  suppose,  with  Warburton,  that  they  were  imported  into  Europe  by 
the  remnant  that  returned  from  the  crusading  eipeditians.  The  an* 
cient  laws  of  England  deesblish  this  h3rpome8is.  Long  before  the 
ousedes,  too,  Agoberd,  bishop  of  Lyons,  wrote  sgainst  the  vulgar 
ctrors  coneemii^  witdiCFaft,  ridiculing  the  opinion  that  atorms  could 
bo  raissd,  and  other  diaasters  occaaioned,  by  the  persons  styled  Ion* 
fedam.  In  the  judicioiis  treatise,  "  Contra  insulsam  vulgi  opinionem 
de  grandine  et  tonitruia,"  he  mentions  some  notions  whidi  prevailed 
in  tlw  9th  century,  and  whidi,  in  the  course  of  s^,  have  long  been 
ectinct  even  among  the  most  a^ulous :  **  Plerosque  vidimus  et  andk, 
**  vimus  tanta  dementia  obrutos,  tanta  stukitia  luienatos,  ut  credant 
"  et  dicant  qnandam  esse  r^^nem,  quse  dicatur  ^Magonia,  ex  qua 

TtM.v9%  veniant  in  nubibus,  in  quibiu  ftuges  qiue  grandinibus 
**  dunt,  et  tempestatibus  pereunt,  vdiantur  in  eandem  regionem,  ip. 
**  sb  videlicet  nautia  aeriis  dantibus  pretia  tempestariis,  ct  aodpienti* 
**  bus  fttunenta."  He  expresses  great  surprise  st  the  msifcasioo  «i 
some  poor  wretches  who  suffered  death  for  ocraaiontiig  n  moetali^ 
among  the  cattle,  by  means  of  a  powder  scattered  in  the  ftdda,  (BiA 
Paimm,  tom.  ix.  p.  1233,  &c.)  At  a  much  earlier  period,  we  M«m 
from  the  fathcra  of  die  church  what  was  the  state  of  magical  practice 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In  the  dark  ages,  we  have 
many  copious  detaib  furnished  by  the  sdiolastic  divines,  all  of  whoaa 
considered  it  as  absolately  necessary  that  every  book  of  magic  or  ne> 
cromancy  should  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Some  of  these  com* 
menutors  on  the  sentences  have  preserved  circumstances,  which,  but 
fbr  dieir.  labours,  would  inevitably  have  perished.  All  of^  them  dn. 
dare,  that,  in  every  variety  of  incantation,  sorcery,  and  divining, 
there  is  a  oonmect  with  evil  spirits,  either  expressed  or  implied,  frxpk. 
eitum  out  impHeihtm. )  fAuny  of  the  writers  of  the  middle  agea  accuse 
some  of  the  Pqj>m  ef  having  been  guilty  of  unlawftil  arts :  fifteen  at 
least  of  them,  mm  Silvester  II.  to  Gregory  VII.  are  described  as  dn. 
vilisb  sorcerers  and  Egyptian  magicians.  These  hard  epithets,  first 
eonferted  by  pepish  wntevs,  are  retailed,  with  maiw  aggravation^  by 
several  foreign  and  British  authors,  as  Platina,  Vuera,  Ssegedinut, 
Holkot;  Robert  Bams,  John  Bale,  Matthias  Prideaux,  and  John  Na¬ 
pier,  the  mventor  of  logarithms.  This  last  author,  (whom  Mr  Sharpe 
laaaxnsttte  etaftninda  widi  Sir  Ardiibald.  (Pref.  p.  hev,)  and  whona 
some  peopb,  an  lua  anthority,  may  suspect  of  having  bm  a  wUard 
himm,}  conddew  the  exoremm  of*  the  Roman  dmi^  ai  containing 
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“  magical  enchantments  and  conjurations  of  oyl,  of  salt,  of  holy  wa- 
«  ter,  of  bells,  beads,  &c. ;  and  further,  every  high  altar  is  erected 
with  joynts,  hair  clouts,  cloths,  threeds,  and  worses  of  divers  hues, 
«  and  divers  other  reliques  of  dead  men,  laid  and  budded  behind  the 
“  said  altars,  as  they  doe  testifie  whose  eyes  hath  seen  the  same,”  ( Na¬ 
pier  on  Rev.  c.  9.  21.)  Somewhat  after  the  same  fashion,  the  fathers 
of  the  church  accuse  heretics  as  practising  enchantments.  After  the 
Reformation,  the  Lutherans  and  other  se[»ratists  from  the  Romish 
church  were  universally  denounced  as  having  been  led  away  by  witch¬ 
craft;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  clamour,  the  accusations  of 
witchcraft  b^me  less  frequent  in  proportion  as  the  church  was  more 
purified  from  the  corruptiohs  of  popery.  Luther  says,  “  When  I 
“  was  a  chdd  there  were  many  witches  and  sorcerers  which  bewitch- 
“  ed  both  cattle  and  men ;  but  now,  in  the  light  of  the  gospel,  these 
“  things  be  not  so  commonly  heard  of,  for  the  gospel  thrust^  thtt 
“devil  out  of  his  seat.”  (Cofnm.  on  (Galatians.)  This  accords  ,with 
the  opinion  of  Cleland,  in  referring  the  departure  of  the  fairies  to  the 
opening  of  men's  eyes  by  the  Reformation,  (Pref.  Not.  p.  xiii.)  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hamilton,  in  his  Catechism,  ascribes  no  small  efficacy  to  witches; 
but  he  earnestly  warns  all  good  ('atholics  against  seeking  such  help. 
Maldonat,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  celebrate^l  TraicU  des  Anges  et  Damons, 
written  in  1570,  expresses  the  utmost  indignation  and  horror  at  the 
incredulity  of  Calvin  and  his  followers  on  the  subject  of  sorcery  and 
apparitions,  though,  he  says,  every  body  knows,  that,  on  the  Appe- 
nines,  there  are  as  many  witches  as  women.  This  Spanish  divine  af¬ 
firms  also,  that,  within  the  memory  of  persons  tlien  living,  there  had 
been  a  college  at  Salamanca  for  teaching  magical  arts. 

“  Conjurings  of  spirits,”  or  exorcisms,  were  abjured  by  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  Scotland  in  the  National  Covenant,  and  the  Papists  were 
very  severe  upon  them  for  the  renunciation  of  this  doctrine ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  Presbyteries  Triall.  p.  512,  where  it  is  said,  on  the  authority 
of  Staphylus,  (Absolu.  Respons.)  that  Luther  once  tried  to  cast  out 
a  devil  from  a  woman,  but  fail^  in  the  attempt.  The  Church  of 
England  did  not  in  the  same  manner  condemn  the  practice  of  exor¬ 
cism  ;  and  though  the  Jbrm  of  exorcising  infants  in  l^ptism,  prescrib- 
^2  Edw.  VI.  (“  I  command  thee,  unclean  spirit,  that  liiou  come 
“  out,”  &c.)  was  afterwards  omitted.  Bishop  Sparrow  considers  the 
substance  as  being  still  retained  in  the  prayers,  about  triumphing 
“  against  the  devH,  the  world  and  the  flesn ;”  a  combination  of  ene¬ 
mies  which,  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  is  not  mentioned  in  any  one 


Darrell,  the  only  nonconformist  who  could  be  proved  to  have  tried 
this  hazardous  operation  *. 

*  The  reason  why  there  were  no  acts  of  parliament  against  witchcraft,  ■  either  in 
KcgloD4,or  Scotland,  till  after  the  Reformation,  woe.  that  while  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  was  acknowledged,  magiri.iiis  were  generally  trietl  as  heretics,  ih  the  Inquisition 
«r  Ollier  ephitual  court 
vor..  1.  NO.  vr.  ^  o 
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Both  before  aii<l  after  the  Reformation,  the  denial  of  witchcraft  ne¬ 
ver  failed  to  cast  suspicion  on  any  man’s  relipous  principles.  Pom- 
ponatius,  for  his  book  De  Incantallone,  written  in  15^0,  has  been 
charged  with  atheism  both  by  Popish  and  Protestant  writers.  VVierus 
and  Scott  did  not  fu-e  much  better;  and  so  lately  as  the  year  I693, 

Mr.  Bekker,  a  Dutch  divine,  was  suspended  from  the  ministry  for  com¬ 
bating  the  common  belief  relating  to  spirits,  spectres,  and  demons. 

We  are  not  sure  if  the  ingenious  treatise  of  the  celebrated  Spenser  on 
Prodigies,  excited  any  particular  outcry ;  but  it  is  a  book  very  supe-, 
rior  to  Hutchinson  on  Witchcraft.  We  believe  that  the  merit  of  re¬ 
pealing  the  statutes  against  witchcraft  (1736)  belongs  chiefly  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Talbot.  The  measure  was  not  carried  without  some  op. 
position,  particularly  from  a  factious  Jacobite  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  library  was  well  stocked  with  books  of  ckemonolo^, 
arid  whose  future  conduct  proved  that  he  w'ould  not  have  scrupled 
much  at  the  atrocity  of  bringing  his  own  wife  to  the  stake.  Though 
we  do  not  approve  the  parliamentary  conduct  of  that  distinguished 
lawyer,  who,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  presided  in  one  of  the  Cri¬ 
minal  courts,  we  think  it  was  not  very  prudent  to  give  out,  that 
the  British  Parliament  was  imitating  the  wise  and  humane  example  of 
Louis  XIV.  who,  in  1672,  prohibited  the  chambers  of  justice  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  informations  against  enchanters.  This  very  circumstance 
was  enough  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  Protestants,  as  they  ^w  lit¬ 
tle  reason  to  eulogise  either  the  justice  or  the  mercy  of  that  monarch, 
who,  not  long  after  he  had  manifested  this  sensibiUty  for  the  fate  of 
supposed  sorcerers,  revoked  the  edict  which  protected  the  safety  and 
liberty  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  thus  exposed  myriads  of  faith¬ 
ful  Christians  to  certain  destruction.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
ridicule  of  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Mr.  Hugo  Amot,  we  do  not  altogether 
wonder  that  the  seceders  took  some  alarm  at  a  step  which  they  were 
told  had  been  recommended  by  the  example  of  the  sworn  friend  of  a 
popish  pretender  to  the  British  throne.  The  principles  of  the  seceders, 
like  those  of  the  church  from  which  they  had  withdrawn,  were  not  such 
as  to  make  them  regret  that  a  law,  which  had  been  often  abused  by  ar¬ 
bitrary  rulers,  was  not  likely  to  be  wielded  against  the  helpless  ;  for 
they  could  not  have  forgotten  the  circumstance,  which  even  Mr.  Sharpe 
acknowledges,  that  after  the  return  df  Charles  II.  innumerable  war¬ 
rants  were  issued  agmnst  persons  accused  of  witchcraft,  most  of  whom, 
without  any  legal  proof,  were  devoted  to  instant  destruction  •. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  English  have  always  been  far  more  credulous 
on  these  subjects  than  the  Scots.  Charles  the  First  did  not  disdain 
to  consult  astrologers.  Bishop  Andrews,  Dr.  Jackson,  Archbishops 
Usher  and  Sandcroft,  and  several  other  great  divines,  were  supposed  to 
receive  supernatural  communications,  and  to  utter  prophecies  of  distant  . 

*  Mr.  Sharpe  might  have  spared  his  sarcasms  against  the  seceders,  if  he  had  kmnra 
that,  within  tlie  last  three  or  four  years,  one  of  them  has  published,  at  Aberdeen,  an 
Kssay,  to  prove,  that  a  belief  in  witchcraft  is  unsupported  by  Scripture,” — a  work 
of  very  slight  pretensions  to  learning  or  ability,  and  containing  some  very  mistaken 
criticiams,  but  yet  sufficient  to  have  brouglit  severe  censure  on  the  author,  if  it  had 
appeared  in  the  days  of  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine. 
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events ;  some  of  which  are  related  by  men  of  equal  name  with  them¬ 
selves  The  |)ortcnt8  which  Mr.  Sharpe  mentions  as  having  been  seen 
in  our  northern  skvt  bear  a  small  proportion  to  those  which  over¬ 
spread  the  pages  of  Kngli.«h  chronicles.  Many  of  the  frightful  sto^ 
nes,  too,  which  are  sometimes  quoted  from  Scotish  authors,  have  been 
borrowed  by  these  writers  from  the  annals  of  France  and  England. 
The  horrible  relation  concerning  the  Priest  Palumbus,  which  Mr. 
Scott,  in  his  notes  to  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  has  transcribed  from 
Fordun,  is  abridged  by  that  writer  from  William  of  Malmesbury,  to 
whom  he  is  al.so  indebted  for  the  tragical  eahistrophe  of  the  Berkeley 
Witch,  communicated  to  the  aforesaid  VV’illiam  by  a  man  who  would 
ftwear  he  had  seen  it.  The  most  disgusting  part  of  the  story  of  the 
Scotish  Witches,  as  related  by  <Spotswood  and  Sir  James  Melville,  ie 
derived  from  Montrelet’s  ('hronicles.  .  If  any  body  wnshes  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  a  living  English  philosopher  on  this  dark  subject,  it  may 
be  found  in  tlie  article  Witchcraft,  contained  in  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  i.  of* 
Rees'  Cyclopedia,  published  last  year,  where  we  would  certainly  be 
fempted  to  suppose  that  physiology  liad  fallen  into  second  childhood, 
if  we  did  not  perceive  that  the  whole  discussion,  with  a  few  very 
slight  variations,  has  been  copied  from  the  first  edition  of  Chambers* 
Dictionary,  now  almost  100  years  old,  into  which  receptacle  it  had 
descended  from  the  days  of  Avicenna.  The  purport  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  is  to  shew,  that  the  instances  of  fascination  may  be  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  philosophy  ;  as  the  eye  dispenses,  and,  as  it  were,  de¬ 
termines,  a  fund  of  volatile  matter,  exhaled  from  the  fine  humours  of 
this  organ,  and  projects,  like  a  sling,  tlie  nervous  juice,  which  must 
have  an  effect  wherever  it  strikes.  In  old  bilious  persons  the  nervous 
juice,  depraved  and  irritated  by  a  vicious  habitude  of  body,  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  more  penetrating  and  malignant,  and  the  faculty  is 
only  exercised  when  the  person  is  d:spleas^  or  provoked,  it  requir¬ 
ing  an  extraordinary  emotion  of  mind  to  dart  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  effluvia  with  a  sufficient  impetus  to  produce  the  effect  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  That  the  eye  has  some  very  considerable  power  is  said  to  be 
past  dispute.  We  are  then  told  of  the  basilisk  killing  by  staring, 
and  of  a  mouse  running  round  a  snake  till  it  rushes  into  the  jaws  of 
death.  Afler  copying  many  such  anilities,  the  author  adds  only, 
“  but  our  readers  will  excuse  our  enlarging.” 

•  Following  this  prudent  writer,  hand  pnstibus  cequis,  we  gladly  re¬ 
lieve  our  readers  from  the  pursuit  of  this  tedious  harangue ;  and, 
though  much  remains  unsaid  about  the  original  object  of  the  magical 
art — its  progress  from  the  east  to  the  west — its  various  observances, 
with  the  rationale  of  each — its  principal  supporters,  and  its  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  opponents — its  influence  on  manners,  on  literature,  on  laws, 
and  religion — the  doctrine  of  pos.ses8ion  and  obsession — the  habitudes, 
propensities,  and  antipathies  of  unclean  spirits,  as  their  alleged  hydro- 
phob  a,  and  their  love  of  filth  and  feetor— on  all  which,  and  various 
otlier  points,  we  have  purposely  forborn  to  touch,  we  must  reserve 
our  strength  for  our  next  encounter  with  the  professors  of  Diablerie, 
if  they  will  not  be  persuaded,  in  the  mean  time,  to  betake  themselves 
to  some  more  useful  and  ornamental  studies. 
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Art.  VII. — Sketches  of  the  Philoscwhy  of  L’lfe.  By  Sir  T.  C. 

Morgak,  M.  1).  Fellow  of  the  Koy'^l  College  of  Physicians 

of  London.  8vo.  Pp.  466.  Colburn,  London,  1 819. 

Nothing  more  distinguishes  the  times  in  which  we  live  than 
the  taste  for  knowledge  which  pervades  all  ranks  in  society,  from 
the  peer  to  the  pca.sant.  While  the  former  prides  himself  on  his 
extensive  and  v^uahle  library,  filled  with  costly  w'orks,  in  splen¬ 
did  bindings,  the  latter,  after  the  laliour  of  the  day,  enjoys  his 
Cheap  Magazine^  Cheap  Hcpositoty/y  useful  Tract,  or  Penny 
Subscription  Newspaper  ;  or,  if  he  lie  not  in  the  lowest  cla-ss  of 
labourers,  he  probably  has  recourse  to  the  more  varied  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  Village  Subscription  Library.  The  means  o# 
popular  instruction,  which,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  were  so 
scanty,  have,  in  our  times,  increased  in  an  astonishing  degree. 
Not  only  has  the  number  of  newsjjajiers,  magazines,  journals 
reviews  and  encyclopaedias  been  nearly  doubled  within  the  la.st 
twenty  years  I'nt  tlic  schools,  academies,  institutions,  and  popu- 
lar  lectures  have  multiplied  beyond  all  calculation. 

Every  lover  of  mankind  must  hml  with  delight  these  improve¬ 
ments  in  civilization  and  refinement ;  though  some  politicians 
may  view  them  with  jealousy,  as  tending,  while  they  enlarge  the 
intellect,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  people.  It  must  be  more 
Burly  admitted,  that,  as  the  information  derived  from  the  usual 
sources  of  popular  instruction  is  necessarily  superficial,  it  may 
sometimes  do  harm,  by  exciting  useless  vanity  in  a  weak  mintl, 
or  by  misleading  a  defective  judgment.  We  particularly  allude 
to  medical  subject^  which  have  of  late  become  favourite  topics 
of  discusrion  in  the  popular  lectures  and  essays  of  the  day.  A 
“  Family  PhyMcian,”  a  treatise  on  “  Dimestic  Med’iciney  or  a 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  is  calculated  to  do  much  mischief  in  the 
hands  of  our  Lady  Bountifuls  of  both  town  and  country  ;  for,  in 
no  department  of  human  knowledge,  is  the  maxim  of  the  critic 
more  a)rrect  than  in  medicine,  that 

“  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  tiling.” 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  praetical  part  of  domestic  medicine  that  this 
maxim  applies.  We  do  not  object  to  popular  instruction  in 
those  branches  of  natural  history  connectea  with  the  study  of 
the  animal  economy  ;  and  we  are  pcrsuatled  that  much  benefit 
would  accrue  from  giving  all  ranks  such  a  measure  of  knowlctlge, 
respecting  the  means  found  most  successful  in  cases  of  accidents 
iluit  threaten  death,  as  would  prevent  the  mischief  froui  being 
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increased  instead  of  diminished,  as  now  too  generally  happens 
from  the  interference  of  ignorant  assistants.  It  was  for  this  rea¬ 
son  we  formerly  occupied  a  few  pages  with  some  directions  for 
the  treatment  of  the  poisoned. 

^Vc  have  l)een  len  into  these  reflections  by  examining  the 
work  liefore  us,  which  professes  to  give  such  a  digest  of  physio¬ 
logical  and  medical  information  as  may  prevent  the  future  recur¬ 
rence  of  those  misUikes  and  mischiefs  which  have  attended  the 
general  ignorance  on  these  subjects.  From  the  unassuming-  ti¬ 
tle  of  the  book,  we  were  led  to  expect  little  more  than  an  essay 
on  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  vitality  ;  and  we  were  disposed 
to  regard  it  os  a  publication  suited  rather  to  a  medical  journal, 
than  to  a  review  intended  for  general  readers ;  but,  on  a  closer 
examination,  we  perceived  it  was  intended  as  a  popular  intro¬ 
duction  to  physiology  and  pathology,  or  those  sciences  which 
treat  of  the  animal  economy  in  its  healthy  and  in  its  diseased 
state.  We  were  glad  to  see  this  prospect  held  out  to  us,  because 
we  were  aware  that  there  was  no  work  in  the  English  language 
which  contained  a  com]^e^  much  less  a  popular ^  view  of  these 
important  subjects.  We  shall  presently  see  how  far  the  present 
author  has  supplied  the  deficiency.  ' 

Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  it  seems,  is  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  order  of  things,  both  in  the  state  politic  and  the  state 
medical.  He  talks  of  absurd  quarantine  laws — taxes  promoting 
the  adulteration  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  militating  against 
cleanliness  and  ventilation— of  false  ideas,  and  absurd  enact¬ 
ments,  concerning  madness,  poisonings,  and  infanticide — and  he 
laments,  that  rulers  and  legislators  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the 
animal  economy,  as  to  punish  actimis  which  are  the  necessary 
t.*uncoinitants  of  certain  structures. 

**  Good  and  evil  (says  he)  are  principles  intelligible  only  as  they  relate 
to  the  laws  of  organic  existence.  Criminality  in  morals,  like  unwhole¬ 
someness  in  medicine,  bears  immediately  u|)on  an  interference  with  the 
healthy  discliarge  of  function,  either  in  the  individual,  or  in  society  ; 
and  the  adoption  of  any  other  criterion  for  judging  of  actions,  leads 
immediately  to  false  conclusions,  and  to  fatal  and  destructive  preju¬ 
dices.  With  (kis  cine  for  a  guide,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
interested  imposture  to  liave  substituted  absurd  ceremonial  practices 
and  injurious  privations  for  active  benevolence  and  rational  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  still  less,  to  have  arrayed  one  half  of  the  w'orld  in  hatred  and 
in  warfare  against  the  other,  and  to  have  preached  massacre  and  ra¬ 
pine  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High.  This  truth  fully  developed,  the 
temptation  to  crime  would  be  materially  diminished ;  except  in  as  far 
as  tne  imperfection  of  institutes  might  render  the  existence  of  some 
individuals  incompatible  with  that  of  others— an  incompatibility, 
which,  when  it  becomes  extensive,  leads  necessarily  and  irresistibly 
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to  the  dissolution  of  the  social  bond,  and  to  a  remodelling  of  society. 
The  possession  of  a  canon,  it  is  tnte,  does  not  always  imply  its  proper 
^)plication.  Strong  passions  and  vehement  desires  must,  under  every 
system,  lead  inevitably  to  false  conceptions  concerning  the  tendency 
of  actions ;  but  if  an  agreement  with  the  physical  necessities  of  our 
nature  were  made  the  criterions  of  moral  axiom  and  legislative  enacts 
ment,  aberrations  respecting  whole  classes  of  actions  could  scarcely 
take  place,  and  individual  instances  of  miscalculation  would  be  less 
frequent,  less  extensive,  and  less  fatal. 

•  But,  not  to  dwell  upon  speculative  and  theoretic  views,  the  prac¬ 
tical  evils  which  flow  from  an  ignorance  of  the  organization  of  the 
human  animal,  irresistibly  invite  to  a  more  difl'uscd  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  physiology.  False  notions  of  the  effects  of  natural 
agents  hurry  the  broy  into  disease ;  ar>d  tlie  absence  of  correct  ideas 
on  disease  places  the  patient  out  of  all  mental  relation  witli  tlie  person 
on  whom  he  trusts  for  cure.  On  this  subject,  errors  of  the  most  op. 
posite  character  prevail.  Among  the  great  majority,  the  admiration 
tor  phvsic  is  idolatrous.  The  favourite  oracles  of  the  day  are  consult¬ 
ed  and  obeyed  with  a  blindness  and  cretlulity  truly  super- t'tious. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  esprits  ,  forts  treat  the  art  with  unmerited 
contempt ;  and  know  not,  ‘  de  plus  plaisante  mon?erie,  rien  de  plus 
5  ridicule,  qu’un  homme  qui  se  veut  miler  d’en  guerir  un  autre.’ 

Pp.  6-9. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  rightly  understand  this  passage,  es¬ 
pecially  those  clauses  that  begin  with  the  words  which  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  mark  in  Italics ;  and  we  shall  see  presently, 
that  our  author  is  not  always  very  happy  in  communicating  his 
ideas  to  others,  however  correct  and  intelligible  they  may  be  to 
himself. 

As  to  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  they  are  all  either  knaves  or 
fpols,  deceivers  or  deceived  ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
put  the  public  on  their  guard,  by  imparting  to  them  a  compe¬ 
tent  portion  of  physiological  and  mraical  knowledge.  But  the 
usual  mode  of  teaching  these  sciences  is,  it  seems,  erroneous,  in- 
a.smuch  as  it  carries  the  analytical  methcKl  of  Bacon  too  far,  and 
deals  too  little  in  general  conclusions,  and  too  much  in  technical 
terms ;  learning,  consequently,  becomes  substituted  for  know- 
“  ledge ;  words  are  mistaken  for  ideas ;  and  a  constant  necessd- 
“  ty  oppresses  the  student  of  examining  and  re-examining  the 
“  premises,  ns  incognita  pro  cognitU  habeamus^  hisque  temere 
^  ■assentiamnsT' — P.  20. 

The  chief  objects  of  this  publication,  then,  appear  to  be,  to 
instruct  mankind  in  knowledge,  so  essential  to  their  welfare  as 
men  and  as  citizens — to  point  out  to  pi  luces,  legislators,  and  ma¬ 
gistrates,  those  errors  which  they  are  to  avoid  in  framing  and 
executing  regulations  for  the  government  of  a  people — and  to 
improve  the  method  of  convey  big  sucli  information  to  general 
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readers.  In  short,  “  it  is  the  philosophy  phyiAology.,  rather 
«  than  physiological  science,  which  is  attempts ;  and  the  author, 

«  not  daring  to  conduct  his  reader  through  the  temple  of  nature, 

“  will  rest  satisfied  if  he  shall  have  left  him  at  the  threshold, 

«  prepared  to  interro^te  the  goddess,  and  capacitated  for  read- 
«  mg  her  decrees.”  It  is  very  modestly  observed,  that,  “  to  de- 
«  cide  upon  points  which  have  been  warmly  contested,  and  to 
«  assign  to  reason  and  experiment  those  bounds  in  which  they 
“  will  best  conspire  for  the  atlvanccmcnt  of  genuine  knowledge^ 
are  tasks  too  delicate  for  that  moderate  share  of  talent  to 
«  which  the  author  lays  ^aim.  Scylla  and  Charybdis  have 
“  yawned  upon  his  track,  and  he  has  probably  been  often  im- 
merged  in  both  vortices  !”  Poor  Dr.  Morgan  is  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  than  the  navigator  of  antiquity,  who  only  fell  upon  Scyl¬ 
la  (incidit  in  Scyllam )  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  Chary btlis ! — 
iBy  the  bye,  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  Scylla  represent¬ 
ed  as  a  yazcnbiff  vortex ;  in  our  school-boy  days  it  was  a  rock. 
Metaphor  is  a  vessel  not  easily  managed  even  by  experienced 
mariners ;  and  one  cannot,  therefore,  wonder,  that  the  hapless 
wights  who  trust  themselves  in  it  are  so  frequently  immerg^  in 
yawning  absurdities  ! 

Besides  a  pretty  long  introduction,  containing  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  this  work  is  divided  into  six  chapters. 
The  first  presents  a  general  view  of  physiology,  and  treats' of 
the  character  and  causes  of  organic  combinations.  The  second 
chapter  is  anatomical,  and  treats  of  organization.  The  subject 
of  the  third  is  the  combinations  of  organs  and  Jiincfwns ;  and 
the  fourth  comprehends  the  laws  of  vital  action.  The  fifth  chap¬ 
ter  is  rather  metaphysical  than  physiological,  and  treats  of  men¬ 
tal  phenomena ;  and  the  sixth  contains  the  author's  jialhology, 
umler  the  title  of  phenomena  cf  disease. 

But  we  must  examine  the  work  a  little  more  minutely ;  for 
whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  drawm 
up,  the  matter  is  of  great  and  acknowledged  imjxirtance. 

The  first  chapter  contains  the  author’s  general  views  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  points  out  the  characters  which  distinguish 
vital  or  organized  beings  from  brute  or  inorganic  matter.  This 
has  always  been  considered  a  difficult  subject ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that,  long  as  man  has  existed  on  this  globe,  the  philosophic 
part  of  the  species  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  'the 
nature  and  essence  of  vitality.  The  question  has  exercised  the 
ingenuity  and  divnded  the  opinions  of  philosophers  and  physi¬ 
cians,  till,  with  some,  it  has  become  almost  doubtful  whether  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  life  at  all,  or  whether  it  be  any  thing  more 
than  an  idea !  Of  tliose  who  admit  a  principle  of  vitality,  some 
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say  it  is  an  immaterial  principle,  others  that  it  is  merely  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  matter,  the  result  of  mechanical  structure  or  chemical 
combination.  The  number  of  forces  in  each  of  these  bodies  has 
varied  at  different  epochs;  but,  of  late,  the  former  has  been 
greatly  exceeded  by  the  latter.  This  is*  more  particularly  the 
case  since  chemistry  has  attained  such  an  elevated  rank  among  the 
sciences.  In  France  especially,  where  modem  chemistry  may  be 
said  to  have  originated,  and  where,  since  the  period  of  the  Re¬ 
volution,  philosophy  has  been  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to¬ 
wards  materialism,  the  notion  of  an  independent  vital  piinciple 
has  been  treated  as  visionary  and  chimerical.  “  The  idea  of  life 
(says  Cuvier)  is  one  of  those  general  and  obscure  ideas  excited 
“  in  us  by  observing  a  certain  series  of  phenomena  having  mu- 
“  tual  relations,  and  succeeding  each  other  in  a  constant  order ; 
“  and  though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  link  by  which 
“  these  phenomena  are  connected,  we  are  sufficiently  c’onvinced 
“  of  the  reality  of  such  a  connexion  to  give  it  a  name,  which, 
“  though  it  can  indicate  merely  the  totality  of  the  phenomena 
“  that  have  occasioned  its  formation,  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  re- 
“  gard  as  the  sign  of  a  particular  principle.” 

Sir  T.  C.  Morgan  is  a  disciple  of  this  French  school,  both  in 
chemistry  and  metaphysics ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  philoso¬ 
phers  oi  Paris  will  congratulate  themselves  on  having  ootmned 
the  support  of  an  English  physician  of  the  equestrian  order,  and 
a  member  of  the  London  medical  college.  In  this  first  chapter 
we  begin  to  learn  something  of  the  author's  ideas  of  life :  “  The 
“  sum4otal  of  functions  which  any  individual  can  perform  con- 
“  stitutes  its  life,”  p.  SI.  This  is,  we  presume,  the  authors 
definition  of  life,  and  in  some  respects  it  resembles  that  of  Bi¬ 
chat  :  “  Lfe  is  the  sum  f  those  functions  which  resist  death.” 
Now,  if  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan's  definition  teaches  any  thing,  it  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  vital  principle  is  compounded,  or  that 
each  function  has  its  peculiar  life ;  a  position  which  has  long 
since  been  abandoned  as  untenable.  Vitality  exists  in  different 
classes  of  animals  in  diff'erent  degrees^  and  tnese  degrees  increase 
according  to  the  sum  of  the  functions  which  the  animal  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  exercising.  The  vitality  of  the  zoophite,  which  performs 
scarcely  ^y  thing  but  digestion,  is  less  than  that  of  the  insect, 
which,  bi^ides  this,  enjoys  in  a  high  degree  the  faculty  of  mo¬ 
tion,  with  no  inconsiderable  share  of  sensation  ;  while  the  vitali¬ 
ty  of  the  insect  is  greatly  surpassed  by  that  of  birds,  quadru- 
j^s,  and  man.  Yet  few  would  venture  to  affirm  that  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  these  animals  differs  in  kind.  Whatever  may  be  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  vital  principle,  they  all  possess  it,  but  tney  possess 
it  in  different  proportions. 
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Our  author  lias  evidently  not  made  up  his  mind  what  to  think 
about  the  nature  of  the  vital  principle.  He  is  sometimes  inclined 
to  doubt  its  existence ;  he  is  sometimes  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
a  mechanical  or  chemical  agent ;  and  occasionally  the  conviction 
seems  to  strike  him,  that  something  more  is  necessary  to  account 
for  vital  phenomena.  The  follo^nng  passages  in  the  fifth  chap¬ 
ter,  whicn  we  give,  a.s  affording  no  bad  specimen  of  the  author’s 
style,  shew  his  uncertainty  on  the  point  we  are  now  consider- 
iug. 

"  Mankind,  conscious  of  a  power  within  themselves  of  effecting 
certain  changes  in  the  matter  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  in  which 
the  materials  of  their  operation  appear  purely  passive,  they  are  almost 
instinctively  led  to  attribute  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  which 
they  cannot  otherwise  explain,  to  the  agency  of  beings,  bke  them¬ 
selves,  sentient,  but  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  more  extensive 
sphere  of  their  activity." 

“  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  view  of  nature  was  the  doc¬ 
trine,  that  the  visible  and  tangible  species  owe  their  forms  and  pro¬ 
perties  to  the  interference  of  such  intelligences,  and  that  the  matter 
of  which  they  are  formed  is  of  itself  inert,  motionless,  and  incapable. 
The  progress  of  knowledge  has,  indeed,  successively  dethronetl  these 
supernatural  agents,  and  gradually  reduced  the  phenomena  of  nature 
within  her  own  dominion.  But  the  original  notion  of  the  inertness 
of  matter  had  taken  too  firm  an  hold  of  ^  mind  to  be  easily  shaken  ; 
and  the  intelligent,  impassioned  principles  of  motion  have  been  mere¬ 
ly  exchanged  for  others  of  a  more  undefined  character,  equally  e:t~ 
trinsic  to  the  masses  they  influence,  equally  inscrutable,  ana,  it  may 
be  added,  equally  unintelligible. 

**  The  consequence  of  this  vicious  mode  of  considering  the  subject 
(for  whatever  may  be  the  fact,  matter  and  its  movements  are  the  sole 
objects  in  relation  with  the  human  organization,  the  sole  subjects  of 
human  knowledge)  was  the  invention  of  still  subtiler  hypothetical 
agents,  concerning  which  negations  alone  can  be  safely  predicated, 
and  which  cannot  be  conceived  in  action  without  incessant  contradic¬ 
tions  and  confusion  of  ideas.  Under  this  bias,  existences  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes,  material  and  spiritual ;  and  notwithstanding 
tlie  perpetual  necessity  for  endowing  the  latter  class  of  beings  with 
all  the  properties  and  manifestations  of  the  former ;  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  all  clear  notions  on  the  subject,  and  the  utter  incapa¬ 
bility  of  attaching  precise  ideas  to  either  term,  as  opposetl  to  the  other, 
manKind  still  continue  to  stickle  for  the  distinction,  and,  what  is  worse, 
to  make  it  a  watchword  for  fanaticism  and  persecution.”  Pp.  37 4— 
376. 

“  The  laws  of  vital  combination,  more  particularly,  are  so  imper¬ 
fectly  developed,  tlie  chemistry  of  nature  is  so  ill  understood,  that  it 
is  altogether  b^ging  the  question,  to  assert,  that  the  phenomena  of 
life  are  of  a  differer.t  order  from  those  of  the  rest  of  nature.  I'hat 
material  causes  exist,  sufficient  to  produce  the  differences  between  che- 
paical  and  vital  combination,  ivndto  develope  the  projiertics  of  sensi- 
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bflity  and  contractility,  cannot  be  doubted.  That  some  subtile  agent, 
analogous  in  its  properties  to  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  may  enter  as 
a  link  into  the  c^n  of  vital  causation,  is  a  proposition  strictly  possi¬ 
ble,  and  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  improbable.  But,  till  tlie  reality 
of  such  an  agency  be  proved,  its  admission  upon  hypothetical  grounds 
is  prohibited  by  that  general  canon  of  re.'isoning,  “  frustra  fit  per  plura 

quod  fieri  potest  per  pauciora.”  Pp.  .‘183,  384. 

In  these  sentences,  as  in  much  of  tlie  work,  there  is  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  ambiguity ;  and  to  some  readers  they  v  ill  appear  to  have  a 
worse  fault,  that  of  favouring  materialism,  if  not  iufideiitv.  But 
of  this  we  have  more  to  say,  in  considering  the  second  chapter, 
in  which  is  presented  no  bad  compendium  of  general  anatomy. 
After  stating  that  living  bodies  are  composed  of  solids  and  fiuiifs, 
and  attempting  to  estimate  the  relative  proportion  of  each  in 
animals  and  vegetables,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  solidification 
and  consequent  rigidity  that  attend  old  age,  and  the  production 
of  natural  death  as  a  result  of  diminished  action.  So  far  all  is 
well ;  but  here  our  author  philosophizes  too  deeply,  and  advances 
doctrines  which,  in  a  popular  work  especially,  are  highly  ex-, 
ceptionable. 

“  To  give  an  indefinite  extension  to  such  combinations  is  physically 
impossible.  That  which  is  accidental  may  be  governed,  and  that  which 
results  from  violence  may  be  repaired ;  but  whatever  is  fundamental  in 
the  scheme  of  nature  exists  by  a  necessity  superior  to  control,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  alteration. 

“  In  thus  dissipating  the  dreams  of  the  alchymist,  and  in  overturn¬ 
ing  the  theories  of  perfectibility,  philosophy,  while  it  dispels  a  pleas¬ 
ing  dream,  and  extinguishes  for  ever  the  long  indulged  hojie  of  sub¬ 
lunary  immortality,  leaves  not  the  mind  void  of  consolation,  nor  re¬ 
signs  it  to  tlie  contemplation  of  destruction,  unarmed  against  despair. 
By  mankind,  in  general,  death  is  conceived  to  be  a  violence  inflicted 
upon  humanity,  as  the  consequence  and  punishment  of  transgression  * 
and  punishment,  by  an  obvious  association,  introduces  the  idea  of 
suflerance.  But  an  acquaintance  with  nature  exhibits  dissolution  not 
less  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  existence,  than  life  itself.  “  Mor- 
**  tern  a  diis  immortalibus  non  esse  supplicii  cau^  constitutam,  sed 

aut  necessitatem  naturae ;  aut  laborum  ac  miseriarum  quietem  esse," 
(Cicero  in  Catilin.  IV.)  The  same  universality  of  consent,  the  same 
general  combination  of  function,  which  gives  hope,  vigour,  and  rest- 
kss  curiosity  in  the  season  of  youth,  reigns  equally  over  the  hour  of 
decease,  and  composing  all  the  feelings  in  numbness  and  confusion, 
fits  the  mind,  no  less  than  the  body,  for  the  impending  process. 
Death,  thus  divested  of  its  adscititious  notions  of  force  and  infliction, 
enters  among  the  common  functions  of  our  being,  and,  if  not  viewed 
with  indifference,  may  be  expected  with  resignation  *. 

•  «  fhe  exceraive  cruelty  of  ci^ital  punishment  consists  in  the  necessity  it  implies 
ffi  facing  death,  with  every  function  bra^  for  the  healthy  and  enjoyable  condnOance 
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— — “  Est>on  «age 
l)e  fiiir  oe  pMi>age  ? 

C’e«t  un  onge 
Qui  mene  au  porte  i-. 

It  has  been  objected  against  modem  philosophy,  that  its  dis¬ 
ciples  shew  an  indifference,  if  not  an  irreverence,  towards  reveal¬ 
ed  religion  ;  and  the  members  of  the  medical  faculty  are  particu¬ 
larly  implicated  in  this  accusation.  We  know  this  to  be  unjust, 
as  wr  as  respects  the  profession  in  general ;  but  we  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  we  think  the  present  work  favours  the  popular  preju¬ 
dice.  We  are  not  divines^  but  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  raise 
our  feeble  voice  against  every  thing  hostile  to  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality,  which  we  think  the  above  extract  appears  to  be,  in  no  slight 
manner..  The  author  will  tell  us,  that  religion  and  philosophy 
are  independent  of  each  other,  and  that  “  the  soundest  divines 
“  have  refrained  from  mingling  philosophical  investigation  with 
religious  faith.”  P.  2  1.  We  do  not  see  their  incompatibility. 
The  experience  of  ages  has  demonstrated  that  true  religion  and 
true  philosophy  are  closely  allied ;  and  that  those  philosophers 
have  most  happily  succeeded  in  investigating  the  works  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  operations  of  nature,  who  have  taken  the  light  of  re¬ 
ligion  for  their  guide.  In  the  sacred  wTitings  we. are  expressly 
told,  that  death  is  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  man  for  his  diso¬ 
bedience  to  the  will  of  his  maker.  No  wonder,  then,  that  by  the 
generality  of  mankind,  it  should  be  regarded  as  “  a  violence  in- 
«  flicted  on  humanitv,  as  the  consequence  and  punishment  of 
“  transgression.”  Shall  the  opinion  of  a  heathen  philosopher, 
however  splendid  his  talents,  or  the  flippancy  of  a  French  poet, 
however  “  beaxdifur  his  language,  be  set  in  opposition  to  such 
authority  !  It  is  true,  that  death  like  pain  was  not  considered  an 
evil  by  the  stoics ;  that  it  was  hailed  and  even  courted  by  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  as  a  refuge  from  slavery,  and  an  escape  from 
degradation  ;  that  Christians  have,  moreover,  found  it  a  happy 
release  from  pains,  and  cares,  and  sorrows ;  and  that  some  who 
call  themselves  Christians^  have  fled  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
those  temporal  calamities  which  they  had  not  fortitude  to  sup¬ 
port.  But  religion  has  declared  death  to  lie  a  punishment^  and 
philosophy  teaches  that  life  is  a  good ;  and  consequently  death 
must  be  an  evil.  We  know  not  what  may  have  been  the  author's 
observations  in  the  dying  moments  of  his  patients.  We  have 


of  life :  and  in  the  want  of  that  analogy  between  the  condition  of  the  mind  and  the 
body,  which  thould  tit  the  culprit  for  the  encounter.  'I'he  same  disproportion  attend# 
aome  few  dueases.  Hut  the  death-bed  is  seldom  a  scene  of  conflict  or  rqjret.” 

t  “  Quinault  The  beauty  of  these  hues  must  a|)ologize  for  the  triviality  of  the 
idea  they  embody.” 
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often  'witnessed  the  convulsive  a^tation,  the  heartfelt  pain,  the 
anxious  dread  that  attends  this  passage  from  time  into  eternity, 
and  our  experience  ^vill  not  permit  us  to  say  that  “  the  death- 
“  bed  is  seldom  a  scene  of  conflict  and  regret.”  Merciful  provi¬ 
dence  may  occasionally  soften  the  pangs,  and  alleviate  the  hor¬ 
rors  that  usually  accompany  this  awful  change;  and  it  is  our  du¬ 
ty  to  submit  in  all  cases  to  its  dispensations;  but  we  must  allow, 
that  however  necessary^  death  is  an  evil ;  and  not  all  the  sophis¬ 
try  of  modem  philosophy  can  prove  it  to  be  a  good.  To  advance 
such  a  doctrine  tends  to  sanction  the  comniis.sion  of  micide^  the 
most  direful  calamity  that  can  befal  him  who  is  bereft  of  reason ; 
the  most  dreadful  crime  that  can  be  committed  by  him  who  re¬ 
tains  it.  > 

In  this  chapter  is  given  the  usual  description  of  the  nature 
and  composition  of  the  human  blood ;  except  that  our  author 
has  discovered  a  property  in  that  constituent  of  it  called  the 
halitus  or  vapour,  which  is  not  generally  known,  or,  so  far  as 
w’e  recollect,  noticed  by  any  other  writer.  He  says,  that  “  an 
“  odoTom  and  pungent  principle,  generally  overlooked^  exhales 
“  and  escapes.”  How  this  latter  property  of  pungency,  so  ge¬ 
nerally  overlooked,  has  been  discovered  by  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan, 
we  are  not  told,  nor  whether  the  pungency  thus  discovert  is 
sensible  to  the  smell  or  to  the  taMe. 

Qur  author  is  here  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  azote  or  nitrogen  in  the  body  of  those  animals  that  feed  only 
on  vegetables. 

With  respect  to  the  nitrogen,  this  element  exists  abundantly  in 
the  atmosphere ;  but  it  has  b^n  decidedly  proved,  that  it  does  not 
gain  admission  to  the  blood,  during  respiration  ;  and,  in  confirmation. 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  chyle  of  uie  herbivorous  animals  already 
contains  nitrogen,  before  that  fluid  can  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  atmosphere. 

"  It  has  been  imagined,  that  the  predominance  of  nitrogen  in  ani¬ 
mal  compounds  is  derived  from  the  very  minute  quantities  of  it, 
which  some  vegetables  contain,  by  the  elimination  of  the  otlier  three 
principles,  during  the  various  animal  processes :  but  if  this  were  the 
fact,  the  fluids  of  carnivorous  animals  should  contain  more  nitn^en 
than  those  of  the  herbivorous  tribes— a  proposition  positively  contra¬ 
dicted  by  observation.  The  late  Sir  B.  Harwood  was  in  the  habit  of 
exhibiting  the  transfusion  of  blood,  by  emptying  the  veins  of  a  dog, 
and  refilling  them  with  those  of  a  sheep.  The  dog,  though  a  carni¬ 
vorous  animal,  enjoyed  perfect  health  while  circulating  Uie  blood  of 
one  which  is  herbivorous ;  and  was  not  otherwise  annoyed  by  the 
experiment,  than  from  the  incident  fatigue  and  the  soreness  of  the 
wound. 

“  From  these  considerations  it  may  be  concluded,  that  nitrogen 
either  exists  as  an  ingredient  in  hydrogen  or  carbon,  (a  proposition 
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rery  improbable,)  so  that  it  is  itself  a  compound  of  more  of  the  ele> 
ments  of  ve<^etable  combinations.  One  or  the  other  of  these  hypo< 
theses  must  be  admitted,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  aninudization, 
since  no  other  conceivable  source  exists  for  the  fourth  principle,  which 
enters  into  chyle  during  the  digestion  of  vegetable  substances.”  Pp. 
97,  98. 

The  learned  Doctor  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the  gluten 
contained  so  abundantly  in  the  farinaceous  seeds,  and  in  the 
leaves  of  the  grasses  on  which  the  herbivorous  animals  feed, 
has  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  azote  in  its  composition.  Be¬ 
sides,  though  we  have  no  certain  proof  of  this  part  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  entering  the  system  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs, 
some  of  it  mav,  by  means  of  some  hidden  channel,  be  introduced 
from  the  air  that  is  continually  swallowed  with  the  food. 

One  part  of  this  second  chapter,  on  which  the  author  has  dwelt 
at  much  greater  length  than  is  usual  with  him,  pleased  us  much, 
viz.  his  account  of  tlie  cellular  membrane^  or  tissue^  which  lies 
below  the  skin,  and  envelopes  every  organ  and  eveiy'  fibre  of 
the  body.  In  this  view  he  has  happily  transfused  into  our 
language  the  admirable  desenptions  of  the  French  anatomist 
Bichat. 

The  third  chapter  opens  with  one  of  those  luminous  passages 
which  so  nlxmnd  in  this  volume,  and  which  the  adepts  in  Dr. 
Morgan's  physiology,  will  doubtless  find  fraught  with  valuable 
instructions. 

"  As  the  character  of  the  different  tissues  and  fluids  of  organized 
beings  is  a  result  of  the  chemical  properties  of  their  constituent  ele¬ 
ments,  s«  also  the  forms  and  combinations  of  their  organs  are  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  similar  necessities ;  being  neither  arbitrarily  instituted, 
nor  susceptible  of  indefinite  variety.  The  organs  of  nutritive  function 
(more  especially)  are  fixed,  both  in  number  and  in  structure,  by  laws 
which  admit  only  of  .slight  deviations ;  and  if  the  organs  of  relation 
allow  of  a  greater  seeming  latitude,  this  circumstance  arises  solely  in 
the  more  extensive  range  of  phenomena  with  which  their  existence 
is  destined  to  harmonize.” 

This  chapter  is  partly  anatomical  and  partly  physiological, 
and  contains  a  view  of  the  systems  of  asshmlution,  circulation, 
and  respiration^  with  an  account  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  and 
the  bony  and  muscular  systems.  To  general  readers  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  least  interesting  of  the  work,  and  offers  nothing 
that  calls  for  particular  remarks. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  of  a  different  character,  and  contains 
several  useful  ancf  ingenious  observations,  especially  on  the  na. 
ture  and  effects  of  stimuli.  Thus, 

“  If  the  hands  be  placed  for  some  little  time,  the  one  in  very  hot, 
the  other  in  very  cold  wdter,  and  IxJth  be  tlien  removed  to  water  of 
an  intermediate  temperature,  the  impression  made  upon  the  heated 
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lund  win  be  a  sensation  of  cold ;  while  the  chilled  hand  will  feel  • 
glow  of  heat  from  its  change  of  situation.  In  this  experiment  the 
heated  hand  has  had  its  vitality  comparatively  exhausted  by  the  su¬ 
perior  stimulus  of  the  hot  water,  and  is  thernore  less  excit^  by  the 
tepid  fluid  than  the  cooled  extremity,  whose  vital  power  has  been 
relatively  accumulated  by  its  previous  exposure  to  a  low  temperature. 
Persons  leaving  a  frosty  atmosphere  for  the  shelter  of  a  warm  room, 
thus  experience  pain,  a  prickly  tingling,  and  flushing  of  the  skin, 
from  that  moderate  degree  of  heat,  which  is  barely  comfortable  to 
those  who  have  not  been  so  exposed  to  cold.  It  Is  in  consequence 'of 
a  similar  accumulation  of  excitability  resulting  from  the  winter's  in- 
action,  that  vegetation  commences  in  tlie  spring,  at  a  temperature 
which,  in  the  autumn,  is  insufficient  to  maintain  life  in  the  exhausted 
foliage. 

**  The  applications  of  this  law  are  endless.  The  Russians,  taught 
simply  by  experience,  accommodate  themselves  to  its  dictates,  in  their 
treatment  of  organs  attacked  by  the  severe  frosts  of  their  climate. 
The  exposure  of  the  Ixjdy  to  these  excessive  low  temperatures,  so  far 
increases  their  susceptibility  to  tlic  peculiar  stimulus  of  heat,  that  its 
sudden  influx  produces  a  re-action,  instantly  destructive  of  life. 
When,  therefore,  a  limb  has  been  firost-bitten,  the  first  application 
w  hich  is  made  to  it  is  tliat  of  a  gentle  friction  with  snow*,  which,  be¬ 
ing  a  few  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  becomes 
a  stimulus  to  the  part,  proportionate  to  its  new  condition,  and  excites 
in  it  as  much  action  as  is  consonant  with  a  return  to  health.  The 
stoppage  of  the  circulation,  which  extreme  cold  thus  produces,  is 
unattended  with  pjiin :  persons  are  therefore  liable  to  fall  unconscious¬ 
ly  into  this  state,  and  so  to  enter  into  heated  apartments ;  when  the 
Irost-bitten  organ  has  its  excitability  totally  destroyed,  gangrene  en¬ 
sues,  and  the  part  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

From  the  foregoing  circumstances,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ca¬ 
tarrh,  that  vexatious  torment  of  our  insular  climate,  is  the  more  fire- 

3 uent  result  of  a  sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat,  than  (as  is  usu- 
lly  imagined)  from  heat  to  cold,  it  is  true  that  catarrhs  arc  fre¬ 
quently  caught  by  expo.'ure  to  the  night  air,  after  leaving  crowded 
assemblies ;  but  the  generally  exhausted  condition  of  the  frame  at 
tliat  period  of  the  day,  which  renders  it  more  prone  to  irregular  ac¬ 
tion,  will  explain  the  fact.  The  injury  also  may  be  attributed,  m 
these  cases,  to  the  return  from  the  open  air  to  the  warmth  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  ;  and  there  is  this  additional  reason  for  such  a  supposition, 
that  persons  walking  home,  and  entering  the  house  with  Uiat  glow 
on  the  surface  which  is  produced  by  exercise,  are  less  likely  to  catch 
cold  than  those  who  return  under  the  shelter  of  a  covered  carriage.” 

The  folloAving  remarks  on  the  effects  of  narcotic  medicines, 
and  intoxicating  liquors  are  also  worthy  of  attention. 


"  The  effects  of  stimulation  on  the  sentient  fibre  are,  then,  first, 
die  direct  exhaustion  of  vitality  ;  and,  secondly,  an  indirect  accumu¬ 
lation  of  it,  by  the  intervention  of  the  circulating  system.  The  class 
of  diffusible  stimuli  wliich  sympathetically  excite  the  nervous  organs^. 
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and,  through  them,  increase  the  vigour  of  the  •heart’s  pulsation,  exert 
this  second  influence  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Upon  this  fact  rests 
that  part  of  the  Brunonian  practice  of  medicine,  which  consists  in 
supporting  the  constitution,  in  diseases  of  debility,  by  the  regulated- 
application  of  this  class  of  stimulants,  until  the  body  re-acquires  the . 
necessary  vigour,  for  continuing  its  functions,  unassisted  by  art- 

The  power  of  thus  exciting  the  nervous  system  is  nut  indefinite, 
the  nervous  tissue  itself  becoming  ultimately  exhausted  by  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Great  delicacy  is  therefore  necessary  in  administering  tlw 
doses  of  these  remedies,  in  order  to  preserve  a  constant  and  uniform 
reaction  in  the  constitution;  neither  suffering  the  influence  of  the 
drug  to  become  excessive  by  too  frequent  or  too  liberal  use ;  nor  al¬ 
lowing  it  altogetlier  to  subside  by  a  too  tardy  or  insufficient  re-appli¬ 
cation. 

“  When  an  excessive  dose  of  a  diffusible  stimulus  is  taken,  its  first 
effect  is  to  develope  a  vast  increase  of  sensorial  power.  Under  these 
circumstances  slight  and  inordinary  stimuli  produce  powerful  and 
di.sproportiunate  eflects.  The  ideas,  generated  by  the  slightest  im¬ 
pressions,  succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity  tliat  hurries  them  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  judgmenL*  Thus  it  is  that  wine  calls  forth  the 
passions,  and  lays  bare  the  weak  side  of  character.  The  associated 
movements  are  likewise  excited  with  an  increased  fiicility ;  the  ima¬ 
gination  arauires  a  temporary  brilliancy,  and  the  bon  mot  and  repar¬ 
tee  flow  witJi  less  effort,  and  are  more  poignantly  enjoyed. 

“  By  degrees,  however,  the  intellectuid  movements  proceed  with  a 
still  greater  rapidity ;  the  ideas  are  less  perfectly  formed,  and  lose 
their  connection  :  the  cerebral  re-action  of  volition  beoranes  irregular ; 
the  muscles  act  feebly ;  the  speech  consequently  faulters,  and  the 
poAvcr  of  locomotion  is  partially  or  entirely  suspended. 

“  This  excess  of  stimulation,  in  the  mean  time,  inverts  the  muscu¬ 
lar  action  of  tlie  stomach ;  whence  there  results  a  sympathetic  vertigo 
that  is  soon  followed  by  a  deep  and  heavy  sleep,  during  which  the 
influence  of  the  drug  gradually  subsides.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that 
the  movements  of  the  machine  entirely  recover  their  regularity  in  less 
than  four-and-twenty  hours ;  during  which  time,  those  who  are  un¬ 
used  to  this  excessive  stimulus,  suffer  a  slight  paroxysm  of  fever,  with 
head-ache,  nausea,  and  frequently  an  inordinate  secretion  of  bile. 

"  During  the  period  which  immediately  succeeds  the  excitement 
of  intoxication,  the  uneasy  feelings  of  exhausted  sensibility  are  very 
distressing ;  and  nature,  by  an  unfortunate  necessity,  impels  the 
drunkxu'd  to  seek,  ^  in  fresh  excesses,  a  relief  from  imperfect  excite¬ 
ment.  The  wretched  victim  thus  becomes  the  slave  of  a  habit  which 
acquires  strength  at  each  repetition. — A  load  of  mental  and  of  physi¬ 
cal  suffering  presses  upon  him  in  the  moments  of  sobriety,  which  be¬ 
comes  gradu^ly  less  endurable ;  and  he  rushes  upon  renewed  ine¬ 
briety,  to  quiet  a  nauseating  stomach  and  an  accusing  conscience. 

A  very  inordinate  dose  of  these  tliff^usible  stimuli,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  destroys  life  instanter,  A  pint  of  undiluted  spirits, 

*  Darviih— Zoonomia. 
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taken  at  a  draught,  has  been  known  to  kill,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning ; 
and  in  this  agency  they  are  more  merciAil  than  in  the  varied  and 
more  protract^  torments,  which,  when  taken  in  smaller  quantities, 
they  inflict  upon  the  habitual  drunkard,  as  they  no  less  certainly  drag 
him  down  the  '  dusky  road  to  death.’  ” 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  we  are  introduced  into  the  regions  of 
metaphysics,  and  to  that  difficult  subject,  the  mutual  relations 
between  mind  and  matter.  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan  has  not  cast  any 
additional  light  on  this;  and  by  borrowing  the  opinions  and 
phraseology  of  the  French  metaphy»cians,  he  has  even  involved 
it  in  greater  confusion.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  in¬ 
crease  the  natural  difficulty  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  than  the 
practice  of  calling  different  faculties  by  the  same  name.  The  terms 
vitality,  mind,  and  soul,  have  been  very  generally  confounded.' 
They  are,  however,  so  far  independent  of  each  other,  that  life 
may  exist  without  mind,  as  in  the  vegetable  tribes,  and  that  life 
ana  mind  may  be  found  together,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
with  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  though  in  these  we  deny  the 
existence  of  any  thing  like  the  human  soul.  This  confusion  of 
tehns  has  occasioned  some  writers  to  ascribe  to  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  characters  which  belong  exclusively  to  mind.  It  is  natu¬ 
re,  therefore,  for  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  one  to 
regard  the  other  as  ideal.  Refining  on  the  metaphysical  specu¬ 
lations  of  Locke,  and  proceeding  in  a  gradation  the  reverse  of 
that  pursued  by  Berkeley  and  Hume,  the  philosophers  of  the 
French  School  have  contrived  to  overthrow  the  immateriality  of 
mind  which  they  consider  merely  the  result  of  a  finer  organical 
structure,  or  a  “  more  delicate  play  of  chemical  affinities.  ’  IM. 
Cabanis,  one  of  their  most  enlightened  writers  on  the  philosophy 
of  Medicine  and  the  science,  of  Man,  has  lately  composed  two 
octavo  volumes  to  prove,  that  the  relations  between  matter  and 
mind  depend  entirely  on  physical  causes,  and  are  to  be  explained 
on  physical  principles.  It  is  not  our  busine.ss  liere  to  controvert 
the  general  doctrines  of  M.  Cabanis  &  Co.  and  indeed  there  are 
few  of  our  readers  who  will  not  see  their  absurdity.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  accounting  for  the  reciprocal  effects  which  the  body  and 
mind  produce  upon  each  other,  by  no  means  argues,  that  these 
arc  of  the  same  nature.  The  subject,  however,  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  to  the  moralist  as  well  as  the  physiologist,  and 
well  merits  greater  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

Among  the  most  sensible  and  judicious  parts  of  this  chapter^ 
is  the  following  estimate  of  the  comparative  powers  of  different 
classes  of  men,  as  connected  with  the  form  and  development  of 
the  brain,  though  this  is  tinctured  with  the  peculiar  opinions 
and  phraseology  of  the  author. 
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••  "In  reviewing^  mankind,  as  divided  into  classes  according  to  their 
intellectual  endowments,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  the  causes  which 
have  conspired  in  the  production  of  each.  The  bom  ideot,  who  forms 
the  lowest  degree  in  the  intellectual  scale,  obviously  derives  his  men¬ 
tal  infirmity  solely  from  organization.  His  disproportionately  small 
brain  and  distorted  cranium  afford  tangible  and  visible  evidence  of 
the  fact.  In  the  dolt  or  fool,  these  external  characteristics  subsist  in 
a  smaller  degree,  but  are  still  open  to  observation.  The  mass  of  man¬ 
kind  afford  less  certain  and  precise  indications  of  configuration  to  lead 
to  corresponding  peculiarities  of  mental  condition.  In  them  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  education  and  moral  causes  is  tnore  predominant.  With 
talents  of  more  general  applicability,  they  are  less  capable  of  specific 
excellence  than  the  individuls  of  higher  organization,  and  they  are 
therefore  more  dependant  upon  circumstance.  The  luibitual  exercise 
of  their  faculties  in  peculiar  directions  may  give,  however,  an  accu¬ 
racy  to  their  processes,  which  may  be  mist^^en  for  genius.  Indivi- 
du^s  of  but  moderate  talents  are  thus  enabled  to  figure  in  the  world 
by  mere  imitation,  and  to  become  learned  moralists,  jurists,  theologi¬ 
ans,  and  commentators ;  to  go  through  the  ceremonies  of  professional 
hfe  with  an  imposing  gravity  and  r^^larity,  and  to  run  round  the 
mill-horse  circle  of  routine  with  a  scrupulous  precision.  Strong  pas¬ 
sions,  by  giving  concentration  to  labour,  and  by  fixing  the  mind  in¬ 
tensely  upon  its  objects,  will  develope  a  greater  appearance  of  talent, 
and  supply  the  place  of  original  genius.  The  p.ission  of  love  has  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  intellect,  and  often  dispels  an  inertness 
and  slowness  of  understanding,  when  otlier  motives  fail  to  rouse  the 
animal  to  volition.  The  poetic  character  of  Cymon  is  but  an  exag¬ 
geration  of  phenomena  of  daily  occurrence.  I'he  man  of  genius,  who 
is  calculated  to'  lead  forward  his  species  in  the  career  of  improvement, 
is  marked  by  a  very  peculiar  configuration  of  the  head,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  in  a  high  degree  that  conformity,  to  our  instinctive  feelings, 
which  is  termed  beauiy.  The  brain,  without  being  disproportionate, 
is  fully  developed,  expanding  the  cranium,  forming  a  considerable 
convexity  of  tne  occiput,  and  elevating  the  forehead,  so  as  to  render 
the  facial  angle  nearly  a  right  angle.  In  individuals  thus  formed,  the 
cerebral  movements  are  strong,  clear,  and  definite,  and  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  fr^om  and  facility.  The  minutest  differences  of  im¬ 
pressions  are  felt  and  acknowledged ;  by  which  the  judgments  be¬ 
come  accurate,  at  the  same  time  that  the  imaginative  associations  are 
active  and  prompt. 

"  An  organization,  in  which  the  associated  movements  are  quick¬ 
ened  by  general  irritability,  but  in  which  the  ideas  are  not  precise, 
and  the  judgments  therefore  inaccurate,  is  very  common.  I'he  dis¬ 
proportion  it  exhibits,  between  its  reactions  and  their  inciting  causes, 
constitutes  eccentricity.  This  bastard  species  of  talent  is  accompanied 
by  capricious  feelings,  irregular  habits,  and  unprofitable  exertions. 
It  forms  a  constitution  well  worthy  of  commiseration ;  a  burden  to 
itself,  and  often  unserviceable  to  the  community.  It  is  almost  useless 
here  to  cite  as  examples  the  names  of  Savage,  Dermody,  and  Chatter- 
ton,  of  Barry  and  Guton,  the  painters,  and  above  all,  of  the  splendid 
hypochondriac  Jean  Jacques  Itousscau. 
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Another  variety  of  mental  condition,  which  has  iteneraUy  been 
acknowledged  to  depend  upon  organisation,  is  that  which  is  marked 
by  an  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity.  This  organization  is  charac> 
terised  by  physiognomic  signs ;  a  fuU  protuberant  eye,  some  dispro. 
portion  of  shape  m  the  cranium,  to  whicli  may  be  added  the  symp. 
toms  of  inordinate  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

"  The  confirmed  maniac,  who  forms  the  last  link  in  the  intellectual 
scale,  experiences  a  marked  alteration  in  the  visible  structure  and 
texture  of  the  cerebral  organ,  which  demonstrates  clearly  the  depend, 
ance  of  the  intellectual  functions  on  these  particulars. 

"  Upon  these  grounds  the  universality  of  genius  may  be  reasonably 
dispute ;  and  the  instances  of  encycl<^Nedic  excellence,  which  have 
in  various  ages  been  quoted,  form  no  objection  to  its  denial.  The 
pretensions  of  a  Picus  Mirandolo,  or  an  admirable  Creichton,  have  few 
claims  on  credibiliw.  They  were  made  in  an  age  of  comparative  bar¬ 
barity,  when  a  trifling  degree  of  attainment  was  sufficient  to  excite 
admiration.  If  simiW  pretensions  were  advanced  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  they  would  be  of  no  avail,  but  to  cover  the  claimant 
with  ridicu& ;  expansion  of  surface  having  become  an  infaUible  token 
of  a  corresponding  want  of  pndundity. 

**  In  intellect,  therefore,  as  in  body,  man  is  altogether  peculiar, 
personal,  and  individual.  General  rules  may  be  drawn,  and  abstract 
ideal  combinations  formed  as  a  standard  of  omiparison  ;  but  from  this 
standard  each  individual,  more  or  less,  widely  difiers ;  fnnn  this  peiw 
lection  every  one,  more  or  less  extensively,  deviates— 

.  Nemo  ThiU  one  nasdtur ;  opdmut  ille  at 

Qqi  nunimis  uigetur.** 

The  last  chapter  is  among  the  best  It  is  not,  however,  a 
complete  outline  of  popular  medicine,  but  only  contains  hints  on 
the  nature  and  division  of  diseases,— on  the  healing  powers  of 
nature, — the  effects  of  stimuli ^ — the  nature  of  diet,— the  influ¬ 
ence  of  habit  and  of  the  atmosphere, — and  the  operation  of  me¬ 
dicines.  We  shall  extract  from  this  part  some  of  the  observa. 
lions  on  diet,  as  being  more  generally  useful. 

The  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach  solicits  much  action  in  that 
organ  ;  and  in  persons  of  a  weak  frame,  it  occasions,  when  excessive 
in  quantity,  or  stimulating  fbree,  a  marked  derangement  in  the  circu¬ 
lating  system,  accompanied  by  flushing  and  he^-ache.  In  febrile 
diseases,  the  use  of  such  food  as  requires  a  considerable  exertion  of 
digestive  power,  is  especially  injurious ;  both  by  its  direct  stimula¬ 
tion,  and  by  its  disproportion  to  the  energies  of  the  debilitated  sto. 
mach.  The  incessant  tonnenting  of  the  sick  to  take  nourishment,  is 
among  the  most  absurd  and  pernicious  prejudices  which  prevail  in 
ooRunon  life. 

The  more  acute  the  duuiicter  of  a  disease  may  be,  the  simpler  must 
he  the  food  administered,  and  the  smaller  its  quantity.  In  general, 
eedid  substances,  by  the  resistance  they  afford  to  the  living  energies, 
«xdte  greatdistress  in  the  stomach  of  the  invalid ;  while  the  same 
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materials,  suspended  in  water,  and  largely  diluted,  may  be  employed 
with  advantage. 

**  When  the  violence  of  fever  has  subsided,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  small  quantities  of  light  nourishment  may  prove  benetoial,  by 
renewing  the  catenation  of  daily  habits;  whicn  had  been  broken  up 
by  the  unaccustomed  abstinence  necessary  in  the  first -attack.  The 
most  guarded  attention,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  nour¬ 
ishment,  is,  under  these  circumstances,  a  duty  both  of  the  physician 
and  of  friends ;  since  as  many  persons  are  perhaps  destroyed  by  the 
injudicious  conduct  of  this  pt^cular,  as  are  saved  by  any  extraordi- 
lury  exertions  of  skill,  on  the  part  of  tlie  medical  uttenihuit. 

The  digestive  powers  of  the  healtliy  human  stomach  admit  of 
great  latitude.  Some  nations  live  exclusively  upon  vegetable  food, 
others  on  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds,  and  others  again  upon  fish.  Every 
such  exclusive  habit  is,  however,  attended  by  some  peculiar  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  economy  * ;  and  the  mixture  of  various  articles  of  diet, 
such  as  is  used  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  seems  to  produce 
the  fullest  development  of  the  animal  and  intellectual  powers. 

**  The  principu  errors,  to  which  mankind  are  subject  in  matters  of 
diet,  are  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  quantity,  than  in  the  quality  of 
their  food.  The  repletion  of  the  stomach  being  attended  with  the 
gratification  of  an  appetite,  and  the  digestive  powers  being  greater 
than  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  and  inevitable  tendency  in  the  animal,  to  plethoric  accumula¬ 
tion  ;  against  which  few,  who  possess  the  means  of  gratification, 
have  courage  to  contend.  If  the  great  variety  of  substances,  which 
are  subservient  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  be  classed,  they  will  be 
found  to  yield  but  a  very  few  different  principles ;  all  nearly  allied 
to  each  other,  in  chemical  properties.  Fibrine,  gelatine,  mucilage, 
fiecula,  oU,  sugar,  and  aciefs,  make  up  the  mass  of  the  substances 
usually  employed  as  food ;  and  they  ^1  yield  results,  which,  with 
very  trifling  exceptions,  most  closely  approximate.  'Fhe  spices  and 
condiments,  with  which  they  are  mixctl,  are  rarely  taken  in  quanti¬ 
ties  sufficient  to  make  any  permanent  chan;^e  in  the  economy.  Su^ 
stances  that  are  slow  and  difficult  of  digestion,  produce  so  much  in¬ 
convenience,  as  to  discourage  most  persons  from  their  habitual  use ; 
and  articles  of  food,  obviously  pernicious,  are  rarely  employed,  ex¬ 
cept  under  the  pressure  of  uncontrollable  necessity. 

"  The  injurious  effects  of  luxurious  indulgence  may,  therefore, 
more  ju  tly  be  attributed  to  the  excesses  it  solicits,  than  to  the  specific 
properties  of  the  separate  articles  of  diet.  The  sensitive  impressions 
which  these  objects  make  upon  the  stomach,  tliough  not  the  subjects 

*  II  e«t  au0  d’obMrrer,  que  meme  en  Europe  lee  peuplet  qai  k  nourrisaent  ea 
graitde  pertie  de  chair,  soot  d  un  charactere  plu«  porte  a  la  t'erodt^  qui  ceux,  dent  la 
nourriture  est  cn  (traislr  partie  compost  de  vejfetaux.  II  en  eat  de  uicme  du  tempe- 
nunent  et  dea  maladies  qui  en  resultent  L’ Elephantiasis,  maladie  presque  inepnnue 
aux  anciens  Scythes,  qui  se  nouirisaoient  de  but,  n'etoit  ti  fr^uente  a  Alexaiidtle, 
que  pareeque  lea  habiuna  de  cette  ville  maugeoient  habkudknient  diversea  espdcea  de 
^lai^s,  et  jusqu’aux  chairs  d'ane; 

Coratf,  Note*  on  Traiic  tHippocraU  nr  kt  Eaujc,  ^ 
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of  reLitIvc  perception,  produce  the  same  effects  upon  tliat  organ  that 
they  <Io  upon  tiie  palate ;  exciting  it  to  continued  action,  by  their 
contrasted  stimulation ;  agreeably  to  that  law,  which  renders  a  tissue 
sensible  to  a  second  excitor,  after  it  has  been  exhausted  with  respect 
to  the  first.  To  this  point  all  the  laboured  operations  of  cookery  are 
directed.  Acids  are  alternated  with  sweets,  and  with  spices ;  and 
substances,  even  of  unpleasant  flavour,  are  tolerated  for  the  strength 
of  their  impressions,  in  order  to  goad  tlie  satiated  appetite,  and  to 
prolong  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

That  the  mixture  of  many  articles  of  food  is  a  cause  of  indiges¬ 
tion,  is  a  proposition  of  some  antiquity* ;  but,  like  many  other  ancient 
dogmas,  its  antiquity  is  no  guarantee  for  its  truth.  The  general  agree¬ 
ment  in  character  of  all  edible  substances  prevents  any  extensive 
chemical  decompositions,  injurious  to  digestion.  Wine  and  vinegar, 
it  is  true,  harden  animal  food ;  but  they,  at  the  same  time,  excite  the 
living  tissue  to  greater  activity.  In  point  of  fact,  gluttonous  excess  in 
the  use  of  one  dish,  produces  all  the  inconvenience  of  too  great  reple¬ 
tion,  from  a  variety  of  meats.  The  French,  who  are  extremely  re- 
cherches  in  their  cookery,  and  eat  of  every  thing  the  table  presents ; 
but  who  are  at  the  same  time  habitually  temperate,  and  even  abste¬ 
mious  f ,  enjoy  long  lives,  and  exhibit  unabated  vigour  of  constitution 
to  the  iMt  period  of  their  existence.”  Pp.  414' — 418. 

We  must  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  composition 
and  nature  of  the  work. 

>  "Our  author's  general  style  is  one  most  pedantic,  and  con¬ 
sequently  least  fitted  for  conveying  instruction,  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  language,  like  that  of  Hudibras,  is  patched  and 
pye-baUed,  though  it  exceeds  that  of  Butler’s  hero  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tongues  of  which  it  is  composed.  That  of  the  redoubted 
puritanical  knight  was  only, 

"  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin 

but  that  of  our  medical  knight  is  made  up  of  at  least  five  lan¬ 
guages,  English,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  ;  and  some 
parts  are  written  in  a  dialect  which  we  profess  not  to  understand. 
Many  of  his  words,  as  they  are  not  usually  to  be  found  in  English 
writers,  and  as  classical  expressions  might  be  substituted  for 

*  II  !■-  nam  vara  res 

IJt  noceant  homini,  %reda«,  memor  illiui  esc* 

Qute  simplex  olim  tibi  tederit :  at,  simul  assia 
Miscueria  elixa,  timul  concLylia  turdit, 

Dulcia  se  in  bilem  vertent,  stomachoque  tumultum 
l^ta  feret  pituita. 

Hot.  Sermon.  iL  t. 

f  One  meal  a*day,  and  that  by  no  means  an  abundant  one,  suffices  for  the  m^ori^ 
of  Frenchmen,  if  a  disli  of  coffee  in  the  morning  be  excepted.  In  thoee  families  in 
which  meat  is  served  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hoim,  they  do  not  feed  so  largely  as  the 
Inhabitants  of  tlirse  Islands. 
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them,  ought  to  have  been  avoided.  But  our  author  takes  every 
opportunity  of  making  a  parade  of  his  learning,  and  usually  af¬ 
fects  either  to  use  haurd  or  uncommon  words  where  those  well 
known  would  better  serve  his  purpose,  or  to  spell  common  words 
.  in  an  uncommon  manner. 

We  have  seen  how  much  he  deals  in  figurati\e  language.  He 
is  also  fond  of  digression,  and  not  unfrequently  makes  excursions 
into  ground  where  he  has  no  business ;  and,  in  one  instance,  even 
soai's  to  the  planetary  regions,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that,  like 
a  well-trainetl  pointer,  he  soon  returns  to  follow  his  proper  game. 

In  his  laudable  attempts  to  improve  the  “  philosophy  of  phy¬ 
siology,”  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan  has  not  unfrequently  fallen  into  er¬ 
rors  and  absurdities,  both  physical  and  metaphysical.  We  have 
always  Ix'en  accustomed  to  consider  truth  the  same  at  all  times 
and  In  all  places,  but  we  arc  here  told  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
“  Each  individual  sees  and  hears  for  himself,  and  every  man  has 
“  his  own  convictions,  which  may  or  may  not  quadrate  with  the 
“  nature  of  things  ;  according  to  Home's  Tooke's  beautiful  eocpla- 

nation  of  truth,  ‘  that  it  is  what  each  person  troweth.'  Truth, 
“  indeed,  must  necessarily  be,  with  respect  to  the  human  animal. 
•“  an  agreement  with  appearances,  for  the  intimate  nature  of 
“  things,  or  absolute  and  metaphysical  truth,  can  only  abide  with 
“  that  Being  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden.”  p.  11. 

Speaking  of  the  emaciation  that  attends  old  age,  the  author  ob¬ 
serves,  “  the  internal  organs  are  not  more  exempt  from  this  law 
‘‘  than  the  rest  of  the  b^y  ;  even  the  bones  diminish  in  volume, 
“  and  the  brain  itself  becomes  smaller  as  life  advances,  a  circum- 
“  stance  to  which,  unquestionably.,  is  to  be  attributed  the  diminish- 
“  ed  powers  of  thougnt  and  oblivion  of  past  events,  the  still  more 
“  unlovely  attributes  of  senility  and  decrepitude.”  p.  48. 

We  ne^  not  remind  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  that  this  circumstance 
of  the  brain  diminishing  with  age,  is  a  disputed  point ;  that  M. 
M.  Wenzels,  and  alter  them  the  late  Dr.  John  Gordon  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  were  all  famous  for  weighing  and  measuring  the  differ¬ 
ent  viscera  at  different  ages,  &c.  assert,  that  the  human  brmn  does 
not  alter,  either  in  size  or  weight,  after  the  seventh  year  of  man's 
age,  while  the  ingenious  Spurzheim  affirms,  that  theconvolutions  of 
tlie  brain  dimiiush  with  increasing  age,  whence  he  infers  that  the 
absolute  size  of  the  brmn  decreases,  explaining  the  circumstance 
of  the  skull  rennuning  full,  by  stating  that  the  inner  table,  or 
plate  of  the  bones  that  form  it,  advances  inward.  But  be  the 
truth  as  it  may,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  diminished  thought 
and  memory  depend  on  the  diminished  volume  of  the  rain. 

Considenng  this  work  as  an  outline  of  physiolc^*  and  patholo- 
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■gy,  we  think  that  it  does  not  afford  much-new  information.  Most 
of  the  facts  here  brought  together,  wefe  before  well  known  to 
medical  readers,  and  to  these  the  work  can  not  be  acceptable, 

on  account  of  the  arrogant  superciliousness  with  which  their  pro- 
fession  is  treated  ;  while,  to  that  class  of  readers'  for  whom  it  is 
more  peculiarly  intended,  it  must  in  a  great  measure  be  unintel¬ 
ligible,  from  the  very  learned  style  in  which  it  is  written.  On  the 
whole,  we  cannot  think  that  this  work  is  either,  very  creditable 
to  the  author,  or  will  be  very  serviceable  to  the  public. 


A‘et.  VIII.  1.  A  Voyase  of  Discovery,  made,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  H.  M.  Ships  IsaheUa  and  Alexander,  for 
the  purpose  f  exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  and  inquiring  into  the 
pr<l)ability  fa  North~yVest  Passage.  By  John  Russ,  K.  S. 
CapUun,  Royal  Navy.  London,  Murray,  1819. 

.  2.  Remarks  on  the  Account  of  the  late  Voyage  of  Discovery  to 
Baffin's  Bay,  published  by  Captain  J.  Rctss,  R.  N.  By  Cap- 
Uun  Edward  Sabine,  Royal  Artillery.  London.  Booth, 

1819. 


AlI  our  readers  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  main  object 
*of  the  •voyage  of  which  the  details  are  exhibited  in  the  goodly 
quarto  now  before  us,  and  most  of  them,  we  have  no  doubt, 
have  already  fully  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
that  object  has  been  accomplished.  On  this  latter  head,  per¬ 
haps,  the  author  speaks  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  he 
may  not  have  been  ible  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  hilve  perused  his  volume ;  for  he  says  in 
his  introduction,  whilst  recapitulating  several  things  which  he 
hopes  he  has  achieved,  **  I  suae  trust,  as  1  lielicve  myself,  that 
“  the  objects  of  the  voyage  have  been,  in  every  important  point, 
accomplished ;  that  I  have  proved  the  existence  of  a  bay  from 
“  Disco  to  Cumberland  Stnut,  and  set  at  rest  for  ever  the  ques- 
“  tion  of  a  north-west  psissage  in  this  direction.”  It  will  be  our 
business,  as  we  go  sdong,  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  grounds  of 
tliis  concluaon ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  for  the  sue  of  our 
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country  readers,  who  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  expenave  work,  we  shall  give  a  few  particulars  relative  to 
the  tribe  of  Esquimaux  discovered  by  Captain  Ross  in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  West  Greenland. 

It  was  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  August,  whilst  our  navigators 
were  employed  in  examining  the  coast  about  the  76th  degree  of 
latitude,  that  the  interesting  savages  now  alluded  to  first  made 
their  appearance.  They  were  seen  coming  towards  tlie  shore,  in 
their  sledges  drawn  bv  dogs,  as  if  prepared  fur  an  immediate  in¬ 
terview  with  their  visitors ;  when  all  at  once  they  stopped  short, 
about  a  mile  from  the  ships,  then  anchored  to  the  ice,  and  sei 
up  a  general  shout.  This,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  was 
meant  by  the  simple  natives  to  frighten  away  the  large  winged 
monsters  which  had  thus  taken  possesaon  oi  their  borders,  for 
such,  at  that  time,  they  regard^  the  Isabella  and  Alexander ; 
but  our  tars,  taking  their  outcry  for  an  amicable  salute,  return¬ 
ed  it  with  all  their  might,  and  thereby  dreadfully  alarmed  these 
poor  creatures,  who  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  into  the 
interior.  Captain  Ross,  extremely  desirous  to  communicate 
with  them,  placed  at  a  little  distance  upon  the  ice,  a  variety  of 
presents,  the  most  likely  to  attract  their  attention,  and  also  a  flag 
iiearing  upon  it  a  re|)resentaUon  of  the  sun  and  moon.  There 
is  reason  to  suspect,  however,  that  this  latter  display  of  European 
ingenuity  had  an  effect  entirely  the  reverse  of  what  wasintencU^d ; 
for  as  the  Esquimaux  already  laboured  under  the  apprehenrion 
that  the  ships  were  animals  of  a  supernatural  order  sent  from  the 
sun  or  mtxm  to  destroy  them,  the  appearance  of  the  astronomi. 
cal  emblems  now  mentioned  would  unquestionably  tend  to  con¬ 
firm  their  suspicions.  Indeed,  it  is  very  certain,  that,  but  for 
the  address  ct'  John  Sacheuse,  the  Esquimaux  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  all  intercourse  with  these  people  would  have  been 
found  impracticable.  The  second  day  on  which  they  appeared, 
Sacheuse  retjuested  permission  to  go  out  to  meet  them  alone  and 
unarmed  ;  and  as  there  was  an  opening  in  the  ice,  a  few  feet  wide, 
between  the  natives  and  the  spot  where  the  Isabella  was  anchored, 
the  Captiun,  thereby  satisfied  that  his  deputy  could  not  be  at¬ 
tacked  to  great  disadvantage,  saw  no  reason  to  refuse  his  consent 

"  John,  having  placed  his  flag  at  some  distance  from  this  canal,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  edge,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  made  friendly  signs  for 
those  opposite  to  approach  as  he  did.  This  they  partly  complied 
witli ;  halting  at  a  distance  of’  three  hundred  yards,  where  they  got 
out  of  their  sledges,  and  set  up  a  loud  simultaneous  hidloo,  which  Sa¬ 
cheuse  answered  by  imitating  it.  They  ventured  to  approach  a  little 
nearer,  having  nothing  in  their  hands  but  the  whips  with  which  they 
guide  their  dogs  ;  ana,  after  satisfying  thamsdves  that  the  canal  was 
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hnpilssable,  one  of  them  in  particular  seemed  to  acquire  confidence. 
Shouts,  words,  and  gestures  were  exchanged  for  some  time  to  no  pui- 
pose,  though  each  party  seemed  in  some  d^^ee  to  recognise  each 
others  language.  Sacheuse,  after  a  time,  thought  that  he  could  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  spoke  the  Huinooke  dialect,  drawling  out  their  wordf, 
however,  to  an  unusual  length.  He  immediately  adopted  that  dialect; 
and,  holding  up  the  presents,  called  out  to  them,  ‘  Kahkate !  Come 
‘  on !’  to  which  they  answered,  ‘  Nfiakrie,  naakrieai-plaite,  Ko,  no ; 

*  go  away !’  and  other  words  which  he  made  out  to  mean,  that  they 
hoped  we  were  not  come  to  destroy  them.  The  boldest  then  ap¬ 
proached  to  die  edge  of  the  canal,  and  drawing  from  his  boot  a  knife, 
repeated,  >  Go  away ;  I  can  kill  you.'  Sacheuse,  not  intimidated, 
told  diem,  he  was  also  a  man  and  a  friend ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
threw  across  the  canal  some  strings  of  beads,  and  a  checked  shirt ; 
but  these  they  beheld  with  great  distrust  and  apprehension,  sdll  call¬ 
ing,  ‘  Go  away ;  don’t  kill  us.'  Sacheuse  now  threw  them  an  English 
knife,  saying,  *  Take  that.'  On  this  they  approached  with  caution, 
picked  up  die  knife,  then  shouted,  and  pull^  their  noses.  'I  hese 
acdons  were  imitated  by  Sadieuse ;  who,  in  return,  called  out  *  Heigh 

*  yaw !’  pulling  his  nose  with  the  same  gesture.  'I'hey  now  pointed 
to  the  shirt,  demanding  what  it  was  ?  and,  when  told  it  was  an  article 
of  clothing,  asked,  of  wliat  skin  it  was  made  ?  Sacheuse  replied,  it 
was  made  of  the  hair  of  an  animal  which  they  had  never  seen ;  on 
which  they  picked  it  up  with  expressions  of  surprise.  I'hey  now  be¬ 
gan  to  ask  many  questions ;  for  by  this  time  they  found  the  language 
spoken  by  themselves  and  Sacheuse  had  suffident  resemblance  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  hold  some  communication.  'I'hey  first  pointed  to  the  ships, 
eagerly  asking,  ‘  What  great  creatures  those  M'ere?'  *  Do  they  come 
'  from  the  sun  or  the  moon  ?’  ‘  Do  they  give  us  light  by  night  or  by 

*  day  f’  Sacheuse  told  them,  that  he  was  a  man ;  that  he  had  a  father 
and  mother  like  themselves ;  and,  pointing  to  the  south,  saiil,  that  he 
came  from  a  distant  country  in  that  direction.  I'o  this  they  answer¬ 
ed,  *  That  cannot  be ;  there  is  nothing  but  ice  there.’  They  again 
asked,  '  W’hat  creatures  these  were  ?'  pointing  to  the  ships ;  to  which 
Sacheuse  replied,  that  *  they  were  houses  made  of  wood  '  This  they 
seemed  still  to  discredit,  answering,  ‘  No,  they  are  alive;  we  have 

*  seen  them  move  their  wings.'  Sacheuse  now  inquired  of  them,  w  hat 
they  themselves  were  ?  to  which  they  replied,  they  were  men,  and 
liv^  in  that  direction,  pointing  to  the  north ;  that  there  was  much 
water  there ;  and  that  mey  had  come  here  to  fish  for  sea-unicoms. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  Sacheuse  should  pass  the  chasm  to  them  ;  and 
he  accordingly  returned  to  the  ship  to  make  his  report,  and  to  ask  for 
a  plank.” 

The  surprise  that  the  simple  creatures  expressed  at  seeing 
their  figures  in  a  mirror — their  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  so 
much  wood  as  met  their  eyes  on  board  the  Isaliella — and  the  ex¬ 
travagantly  ludicrous  attitudes  which  they  assumed  when  giving 
vent  to  their  emotions  upon  being  carrira  below — ore  set  forth 
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with  much  effect  by  Captain  Ross  in  this  part  of  his  work.  A  ioud 
shout,  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  repeated  pulling  of  their  noses, 
denoted  their  highest  surprise  and  satisfaction  ;  and  more  than 
this  they  could  not  express.  When  they  time  near  the  ships 
for  the  first  time  their  terror  was  very  striking,  «s  it  was  mani¬ 
fest,  that  they  still  regarded  them  as  living  things.  One  of  them 
looking  up  to  the  Isaliella,  addressed  her,  as  a  sentient  being,  in 
words  perfectly  intelligible  to  Sacheuse,  exclaiming  in  a  loud 
voice,  “  Who  are  you  ?  What  are  you  ?  -Where  do  you  come 
«  from  ?  Is  it  from  the  moon,  or  from  the  sun  ?”  pausing  be¬ 
tween  every  question,  and  pulling  his  nose  with  the  utmost  so- 
lemnitv.  The  rest,  as  they  came  up,  put  sinfilar  questions,  and 
went  t)irough  the  same  ceremony  of  pulling  the  nose.' 

-  Confined  in  their  knowledge  of  nature  to  a  very  few  sub¬ 
stances,  they  appeared  completely  ignorant  of  the  relative  gravi¬ 
ty  of  bodies.  For  example,  one  of  them  attempted  to  steal  an 
anchor,  and  another  to  carry  off  a  spare  mast ;  and,  in  short,  it 
was  not  until  after  an  actual  trial  that  they  seemed  to  find  out, 
that  one  thing  was  heavier  than  another.  < 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  denoting  the  extreme  simplicity  and 
ignorance  of  the  arctic  highlanders,  for  so  they  have  lx«n  deno¬ 
minated  by  Captain  Ross,  that  when  inspecting  articles  of  fur¬ 
niture,  and  even  astronomical  instruments,  their  wonder  was 
wholly  confined  to  the  material,  and  in  no  case  excited  by  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  workmanship.  A  large  piece  of  timber  was  the 
most  wonderful  thing  that  could  be  placed  before  them  ;  and,  un¬ 
like  all  other  tribes  of  savages,  they  set  a  higher  value  upon 
wood  than  upon  iron.  One  of  the  bles-sings  indeed  which  they 
promise  themselves  in  the  moon,  the  paradise  of  the  northern  Es¬ 
quimaux,  is  abundance  of  wood ;  and  it  afforded  no  slight  con 
firmation  to  their  conjecture,  that  the  two  discovery  vessels  were 
commissioners  from  that  planet,  when  they  found  them  to  be  chiefly 
com{x>8ed  of  the  precious  vegetable  of  which  we  are  now  speak¬ 
ing.  We  need  hardly  mention  that  these  Greenlanders  were 
found  in  possession  of  knives,  rudely  formed  indeed,  but  capable 
of  being  used  as  offensive  w-eapons,  as  well  as  for  more  ordinary 
purposes.  This  being  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  our  countrj'- 
liien  were  very  minute  in  their  inquiries  in  regara  to  the  iron  of 
which  they  were  made,  and  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  it  in  its  unmanufactured  state.  ■  Several  of  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  promised  to  comply  with  this  request,  making  no  secret  of 
the  matter,  and  expressing  no  jealousy  as  to  the  motives  of  their 
visitors  in  urgii^  this  demand ;  but  the  distance  of  the  mountain 
where  it  is  fouiid,  and  the  -  short  stay  of  the  ships  in  tliat  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  rather  than  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
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iives,  gave  ocdu>ion  to  a  diflappoibtment,  whidi  has  been  de^ 
pior^  more  than  enough.  Inde^,  as  mi^t  have  been  expected, 
the  metal  in  question  has  been  proved  upcm  analyris  to  oe  the 
common  meteoric  iron,  of  which  a  large  mass  was  observed  by 
Pidlas  in  Siberia,  and  several  in  South  America  by  Rulnn  de  Ce¬ 
lls.  Captiun  Sabine  (see  a  communication  in  the  Journal  of 
Science,)  took  great  pains  to  ascertiun,  through  the  medium  of 
John  Sacheuse,  the  precise  kxality  of  this  iron  treasure,  and  the 
quantity  to  which  it  might  amount.  The  substance  of  what  he 
gatherra  in  relation  to  it  was  simply  this :  that  it  was  got  from 
two  large  stones  on  a  hill  near  a  part  of  the  coast  which  the  squa. 
dron  had  just  passed,  and  which  was  still  in  sight ;  that  the  stones 
were  very  hard ;  that  small  pieces  were  kno^ed  off  froni  them, 
and  beaten  flat  between  other  stones.  It  was  afterwards  discover, 
ed  that  the  two  masses  arc  not  alike,  one  being  altogether  iron, 
and  so  hard  and  difficult  to  break  that  their  supply  is  obtained 
entirely  from  the  other,  which  is  composed  principally  of  a  hard 
and  dark  rock ;  and  by  breaking  it  they  get  small  pieces  of  iron 
out,  which  they  beat  so  as  to  convert  into  the  knives  that  they 
use.  One  of  the  natives  being  asked  to  describe  the  size  of  each 
of  the  sUmes,  made  a  motion  with  his  hands,  conveying  the  im- 
pression  of  a  cube  of  two  feet ;  and  added  that  it  would  go  through 
the  sky.light  of  the  <^abin,  which  was  rather  larger.  Sacheuse 
remarked  that  the  word  sozrtc,  employed  by  the  new'  people  to 
denote  the  metal  under  consideration,  originally  signified  a  hard 
black  stone,  of  which  the  Esquimaux  made  knives,  before  the 
Danes  introduced  iron  amongst  them ;  and  that  iron  received  the 
same  name,  from  being  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  a  singular  drcumstance,  that  a  tribe  oi  Greenlanders,  de¬ 
riving  thdr  rood  from  the  .sea,  should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  even 
the  rudest  species  of  ship.  These  Esquimaux  have  no  canoes, 
and  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  availing  themselves  of  any 
floating  substance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  fishery.  There  is  a 
tradition  among  them,  however,  that  their  ancestors  could  kill 
whales,  by  means  which  are  now  altogether  lost ;  from  which  fact, 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  navigation,  in  the  simple  style  of  it  usually 
adopted  by  savages,  has  not  always  been  unknown  in  Prince  Re¬ 
gent's  Bay.  Still  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  imagine  how  an  art  so  important 
to  men,  who  drew  their  living  from  me  waters,  should  ever  have 
been  relinquished  or  forgotten  :  but  the  archives  of  the  arctic 
highlanders  are,  perhaps,  not  more  defective  than  those  of  more 
civilized  nations,  in  recording  the  history  of  human  invention, 
and  in  preserving  the  remembrance  of  those  dreadful  catastrophes, 
which,  in  various  portions  of  the  earth,  seem  to  have  cut  sluirt  the 
progress  of  man's  improvement.  Meantime,  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
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informed,  that  the  arrival  of  Britons  in  those  dreary  regions  is 
likely  to  constitute  an  epoch  in  th«r  history,  and  to  give  to  their 
untutored  inhalntants  a  greater  command  over  the  nches  of  the 
deep.  The  more  intelligent  of  the  Esquimaux  admired  the  canoe 
of  Sacheuse,  saw  instantly  its  usefulness,  although  the  latter  was 
unable,  from  an  accident  he  had  recently  met  with,  to  give  them 
a  lesson  in  handling  the  paddle ;  and  it  is  regarded  as  more  than 
probable  that  an  attempt  at  imitation  will  be  hazarded  in  the 
course  of  the  present  summer. 

To  afford  the  best  view  we  can  of  their  religious  notipns,  we 
shall  extract  the  following  paragraph  from  Captain  Ross : 

‘‘  Ervich,  being  the  senior  of  the  first  party  who  came  on  board, 
was  Judged  to  be  the  most  proper  peiyon  to  question  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  I  directed  Sacheuse  to  ask  him  if  he  had  any  knowled^  of  a 
Supreme  Being ;  but  after  trying  every  word  used  in  his  own  language 
to  express  it,  he  could  not  make  him  understand  what  he  meant.  It 
was  mstinctly  ascertained  that  he  did  not  worship  the  sun,  moon,  or 
stars,  or  any  image,  or  living  creature.  When  asked  what  the  sun  or 
moon  was  for,  he  said,  to  give  light.  Having  fully  ascertained  that  he 
had  no  idea  of  a  beneficent  Supreme  Beinc^  I  proceeded,  through  Sa¬ 
cheuse,  to  inquire  if  he  believed  in  an  evil  spirit ;  but  he  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  what  it  meant.  The  word  "  avgekok,”  which 
means  a  conjuror  or  sorcerer,  was  then  pronounced  to  him  in  the  South 
Esquimaux  langimge.  He  said  they  h^  m»ny  of  them,  that  it  was  in 
their  power  to  raise  a  storm  or  make  a  c<ilm,  and  to  drive  off  seals  or 
bring  them,  tcc.  Sec.  When  told  that  there  was  an  omnipotent,  om¬ 
nipresent,  and  invisible  Being,  who  created  tlie  sea  and  land,  and  all 
therein,  he  shewed  much  surprise,  and  eagerly  asked  where  he  lived. 
When  told  that  he  was  everywhere,  he  was  much  alarmed,  and  became 
very  impatient  to  be  on  deck.  When  told  that  there  was  a  future 
state  ana  another  world,  he  said,  Jiat  a  wise  man,  who  had  lived  long 
before  his  time,  had  sud  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  moon,  but  that  it 
was  not  now  believed,  and  that  none  of  the  others  knew  any  thing  of 
this  history.’* 

It  would  appear  that  their  principal  settlement  is  rituate  some¬ 
where  on  Wolstenholm  Sound,  where  they  have  a  ruler,  and,  as  they 
expressed  it,  “  plenty  of  people."  As  far  as  Sacheuse  could  learn, 
their  mode  of  living  does  not  differ  materially  from  tliat  of  the 
more  southern  Greenlanders ;  their  superstitions  are  very  much 
alike,  their  hopes  and  views  in  relation  to  futurity  have  evidently 
the  same  origin ;  and,  in  one  word,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
his  new  friends  were  the  parent  stock  of  his  own  tribe,  a  nobler 
and  more  ancient  race  than  those  from  whom  he  himself  was  im¬ 
mediately  descended.  Their  language,  too,  was  only  a  different 
dialect  of  the  same  vernacular  tongue  known  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.;  but  all  this  only  renders  it 
more  difficult  to  account  for  their  present  insulated  condition ; 
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shut  out  from  the  wlmle  world,  and  believing  themselves  to  be 
the  only  human  beings,  and  their  stiipe  of  ice  the  only  habitable 
land  on  the  surface  of  this  terraqueous  globe.  It  is,  considered 
in  every  point  of  view,  a  very  singular  ])hcnomenon,  exhibiting 
itself  to  us  in  the  light  of  one  of  those  improbable  facts  whiw 
sometimes  occur  in  actual  life,  and  which  put  to  shame  all  the  re. 
sources  and  ingenuity  of  fiction. 

»  In  accompanying  the  expedition  northward  from  Prince  Re- 
gent’s  Bay,  we  cannot  w’cll  pass  by  without  notice  the  cliffs  of 
crimson  snow.  Every  body  has  heard  of  this  northern  wonder, 
which,  it  seems,  owes  its  existence  to  the  seed  of  some  member 
the  Icelandic  Flora,  shed  upon  the  sloping  side  of  the  mountain, 
year  after  year.  An  analysis  of  the  colouring  matter  conducted 
Dy  Dr.  Woollaston,  led  that  distinguished  chemist  to  conclude 
that  it  consists  of  minute  globules  from  rvVs  to  of  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  evidently  of  a  vegetable  nature. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurs  to  be  noted  in  the  progress  of  the 
ships  to  the  north-west,  until  they  reached  Lancaster  ^und,  in  about 
the  parallel  of  74*’  on  the  west  side.  Wolstenholm  Sound  was  passed 
only  near  enough  to  enable  Captain  Ross  to  ascertain  its  character, 
from  the  description  of  Baffin.  From  Whale  Sound  they  were  dis- 
tant  between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  being  able  to  discern  little 
more  than  the  opening  in  the  coast.  Smith's  Sound,  which  stretches 
so  far  towards  the  north  as  to  have  appeared  to  Baffin  to  exceed 
the  78  degree,  could  not  be  explored  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the 
highest  point  to  which  Captain  Ross  attained  was  rather  short  of 
the  77®  parallel  of  latitude.  This  sound,  however,  was  distinctly 
seen,  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen  leagues,  the  two  capes  form¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  which,  were  named  after  the  two  ships  Isabella  and 
Alexander.  There  was  still  a  bay  farther  to  the  north  than  Smith's 
Sound,  which  was  thought  to  extend  to  latitude  77%  4.5,  but  the  ' 
land,  says  Captain  Ross,  was  distinctly  seen  beyond  it,  forming  a 
chain  of  mountains  from  Smith’s  Sound  to  the  westward.  “  It 
“  was  my  intention,”  he  observes,  “  to  have  examined  this  bay, 

“  which  was  evidently  the  northernmost,  in  order  to  determine 
^  more  accurately  its  geographical  Mtuation,  but  a  firm  field  of 
‘‘  ice  occupied  the  whole  of  its  vast  surface,  at  the  outer  edge 
“  of  which  lay  a  ridge  of  large  icebergs,  apparently  aground.” 

■  Although  it  was  impracticable  to  survey  minutely  all  the  sounds 
just  mentioned,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  from  the  obsen’ations 
which  were  actually  made,  that  the  coast  forming  the  bottom  of 
Baffin's  Bay  is  connected  all  around.  It  will  be  admitted  tJiat 
the  land  was  not  seen  in  complete  continuity  fram  the  east  side 
of  Whale  Sound  to  the  west  side  at  Jones's  ^und,  as  between  the 
several  points  of  high  ground  constituting  the  general  boundary 
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there  were  ravines  and  valleys,  which  necessarily  eluded  the  sight ; 
but  every  person  who  knows  any  thing  of  geography  in  its  pro¬ 
per  sense,  requires  not  to  be  told,  that  wherever  the  suiface  of 
the  earth  rises  into  hills  or  mountains,  the  level  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  raised,  and  that  accordingly,  in  the  present  case,  there  could 
not  be  a  passage  into  the  polar  ocean  from  any  part  of  Baffin's 
Bav  to  the  north  of  the  77®  parallel  of  latitude.  As  a  farther 
proof  of  this,  it  is  stated,  that  the  tide  rose  and  fell  only  four  feet, 
and  that  the  stream  of  it  is  scarce  perceptible ;  facts  which  are 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  an  opening  into  a  large 
body  of  water.  But,  as  our  author  justly  remarks,  if  it  shall  be 
still  maintained  that  some  narrow  strait  may  exist  through  these 
mountains,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  forever  unnavigable,  and 
that  there  is  not  even  a  chance  of  ascertaining  its  existence,  since 
all  approach  to  the  bottoms  of  these  bays  is  prevented  by  the  ice, 
which  fills  them  to  so  great  a  depth,  and  appears  never  to  have 
moved  from  its  station. 

As  to  Lancaster  Sound,  the  principal  field  of  controversy  at 

E resent,  we  must  speak  with  less  decision  ;  but  as  every  doubt 
ere  implies,  more  or  less,  directly  an  impeachment  of  Captain 
Ross'  knowledge,  and  even  his  veracity,  we  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  express  ourselves  with  suitable  reserve. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  Lancaster  Sound  was  more  likely 
than  any  other  inlet  on  the  coast  to  afford  the  chance  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  westward,  we  regret  that  the  circumstances  which  disap^ 
pointed  that  hope,  were  not  made  manifest  to  all  the  officers  on 
lx)ard  the  Captain's  ship.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  uncer¬ 
tain  state  of  uie  weather,  and  of  the  advanced  period  of  the  year, 
when  the  expedition  arrived  at  that  opening ;  but  as  a  day,  in 
all  probability,  or  perhaps  a  few  hours,  would  have  determined 
the  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  person  in  the  two  vessels,  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  remain  a 
little  longer.  Captain  Ross,  indeed,  seems  to  have  acted  through¬ 
out  upon  the  pnnciple  of  individual  responsibility,  determined 
’  that  no  one  should  have  to  answer  for  his  deficiences,  or  to  share 
the  blame  attachable  to  any  of  his  measures ;  but  in  this  case  he 
ought  to  have  recollected,  that  the  public  had  a  right  to  all  the 
evidence  which  he  could  possibly  supply,  and  that,  however  re¬ 
spectable  a  single  witness  may  ue,  his  testimony  is  always  found 
to  give  more  satisfaction  when  it  is  backed  by  that  of  several 
others.  In  a  latitude,  too,  where  fog  assumes  so  many  deceit¬ 
ful  appearances,  aiid  where  the  power  of  refraction  conjures  up 
so  many  astonishing  phenomena,  it  was  certainly  desirable  that 
the  land  should  have  been  seen  offener  than  once,  and  by  more 
than  one  pair  of  eyes.  It  is  asserted,  indeed,  in  this  Journal, 
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(for  Ci4>buQ  Ross's  work  is  very  properly  confined  to  that  form,) 
that  three  persons  l)esides  himself  saw  the  land  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  namely,  Mr.  Lewis,  the  master  of  the  Isabella,  and 
James  H^,  leading  man  mi  board  the  same  ship,  as  also  the 
officer  of  the  watch  on  board  the  Alexander.  We  shall  give  the 
statement  in  the  Captain's  own  wcn-ds,  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt,  and  which,  on  that  very  account,  ren. 
der  the  surmises  now  before  the  public  tlie  more  provoking  and 
vexatious  to  ail  parties. 

At  half  past  two,  (when  I  went  off  deck  to  dinner,)  there  were 
some  hopes  of  its  clearing,  and  I  left  orders  to  be  called  on  the  ap. 
pearance  of  land  or  ice  a-head.  At  three,  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
who  was  relieved  to  his  dinner  by  Mr.  Lewis,  reported,  on  his  coming 
into  the  cabin,  that  there  was  some  appearance  of  its  clearing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay.  I  immediately,  therefore,  went  on  deck,  and  saw 
it  completely  cleared  for  about  ten  minutes ;  and  I  distinctly  saw  the 
land  round  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  forming  a  connected  chain  of  moun* 
tains  with  those  that  extended  dong  the  north  and  south  sides.  This 
land  aj^ieared  to  be  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues ;  and  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  master,  and  James  Haig,  leading  men,  being  sent  for,  they  took 
its  bearings,  which  were  inserted  in  the  log :  the  water  on  the  surface 
was  at  temperature  of  3^**.  At  this  moment  I  also  saw  a  continuity 
of  ice,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  extending  from  one  side  of  the 
bay  to  the  other. — At  a  quarter  past  three,  the  weather  again  became 
thick  and  unsettled ;  and  being  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  was 
no  passage  in  this  direction,  nor  any  iWbour  into  which  1  could  entet 
for  the  purpose  of  making  magnetical  observations,  I  tacked  to  join 
the  Alexander,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles ;  and  having 
joined  her  at  a  little  after  four,  we  stood  to  the  south-eastward ;  but  the 
swell  was  so  great,  and  the  wind  so  baffling,  that  the  ship’s  head  could 
not  be  kept  against  the  sea.” 

After  this  clear  statement  of  well-defined  facts,  it  gives  us  pain 
to  add,  that  the  general  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  officers 
is  rather  hostile  to  Captain  Ross's  conclusion.  They  not  being 
on  deck  at  the  lucid  interval  mentioned  by  the  author,  did  noL 
of  course,  see  the  mounUuns  and  the  ice  a-head ;  and  as  the  wind 
was  ftur,  and  the  weather  not  tempestuous,  they  were  not  a  lib 
tie  disappointed  at  his  resolution  to  return.  Captain  Sabine,  in¬ 
deed,-  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that,  upon  laying  down  the  land 
according  to  the  beatings  entered  in  the  log,  he  found  that  the 
two  ades  of  the  bay  would  not  meet  by  about  thirty  degrees  of 
the  compa^ ;  thereby  leading  his  retiders  to  infer,  either  that 
land  could  not  have  been  seen  all  round  the  bottom,  or  that  the 
bearings  must  have  been  inaccurately  taken.  This  gentlemap 
farther  inanuates,  that  the  commanding  officer  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  on  board  either  slrip  who  declares  that  he  certainly  saw  the 
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boundary  now  mentioned,  and  that  such  was  the  ■  iinpresnon  aX 
the  time  among  the  two  ships'  companies,  down  to  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  present  work.  Now,  all  this  unpleasant  coniparison 
of  omnions,  and  competition  of  credibility,  would  have  been 
avoided,  had  ('aptain  Ross  called  up  two  or  three  of  the  gun« 
room  officers  to  see  Croker's  Mountiuns  and  Barrow's  Bay, 
during  the  time  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  employed  in  taking  t^ 
bearings,  and  before  that  ominous  fog  returned  to  envelope  them 
in  dareness,  and,  as  many  other  fogs  have  done,  to  create  a 
thousand  phantoms  in  the  ima^nation,  which  nothing  but  a  little 
daylight  can  possibly  dispel. 

In  the  aeamd  pla^,  we  have  to  regret,  for  tlie  sake  of  Cap^ 
tain  Ross,  diat  when,  instead  of  satisfying  himself  with  a  state, 
ment  of  facts,  he  condescends  to  argue  the  point  with  his  reatU 
ers,  he  should  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  opinion  of  Captain 
Sabine,  or  any  mxly  else,  particularly  as  he  came  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  leaving  the  sound  without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence 
of  any  of  his  <^cers,  and,  what  is  more,  without  their  having  en¬ 
joyed  those  ocular  proofs  upon  which  he  himself  was  enabled  to 
direct  his  conduct.  To  lean  upon  the  casual  observations  of  a 
second  person,  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  betray  a  feeling  of 
weakness  in  one's  argument,  which  cannot  fail  to  shake  the  .con- 
fidence  of  the  reader ;  and  this  effect  is  more  especially  to  be 
apprehended,  when  the  individual,  whose  opinion  is  thus  dragged 
forward,  was  not,  at  the  Ume  he  pronounc^  it,  in  possesrion  of 
all  the  facts  necessary  to  come  to  a  clear  judgment  on  the  case. 
The  grounds  of  the  opinion  given  by  Captmn  Sabine  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  as  much  weight  from  the  mouth  of  Captain 
Ross  himself,  namely,  that  there  was  no  indication  of  a  pas- 
“  sage,”  “  no  appearance  of  a  current,”  “  no  drift-wood,” 
and  “  no  swell  from  the  north-west;”  and  as  these  remarks 
were  made  before  the  ships  had  got  fairly  into  the  sound,  the 
reader  is  at  a  loss  to  know,  whether  they  are  strictly  applicable 
to  the  character  of  the  inlet  to  the  highest  point  at  which  it 
was  actually  surveyed.  Captain  Sabine,  of  course,  without  de¬ 
nying  that  lie  made  use  of  such  expressions,  qualifies  their  mean-' 
ing  in  such  a  way,  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  that  they  cease  to  give  any  confirmation  to  the 
opinions  of  his  superior  officer,  as  to  the  probability  or  impro¬ 
bability  of  a  north-west  passage ;  and  this  being  the  case,  we 
are  sorry  to  find  the  latter  gentleman  recurring  to  them,  oftener 
than  once,  as  a  sort  of  pledge  for  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of 
the  measures  which  he  subs^juently  pursued. 

Still  we  see  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Ross's  observations,  and,  we  vt^  even  add,  the  justness  of 
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his  inferences ;  for-we  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  regard  a 
north-west  passage  from  the  bay  of  Baffin  into  the  Pacific  as  a 
mere  fancy  never  to  l)e  realized.  This  opinion,  we  admit,  at  the 
same  time,  is  not  founded  upon  any  decided  conviction  that  there 
may  not  be  some  connection,  by  means  of  lakes  and  straits,  be¬ 
tween  the  south  and  north  seas,  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
American  continent;  but,  considering,  the  difficulties  which  Cook 
experience  in  attempting  to  pass  Behring’s  Straits,  the  imprac¬ 
ticable  barriers  which  present  themselves  at  Icy  Cape,  and. the 
total  ignorance  in  which  we  stand  in  regard  to  the  immense  space 
that  inter\'enes  between  the  cape  now  mentione  and  the  mouth 
of  Lancaster  Sound,  being  more  than  80“  of  longitude,  or  1400 
miles  in  a  strsdght  line,  he  must  be  a  sanguine  dreamer  indeed 
who  expects  ever  to  hear  that  a  king's  ship  has  doubled  Ameiica 
on  the  north.  We  shall,  however,  examine  in  detail  one  or  two 
of  the  facts  upon  which  the  presumption  now  rests,  that  a  pas¬ 
sage  may  be  effected  in  the  direction  which  we  have  describea. 

Firsts  The  great  depth  of  water  in  Lancaster's  Sound  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  very  promising  circumstance ;  but  this,  as  ('aptain 
Ross  justly  observes,  could  not  be  regarded  as  any  indication  of 
a  thoroughfare,  as  they  had  always  found,  that  in  bays  near  the 
land,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Davis'  Straits,  the  water  was  deep¬ 
est  ;  and  this,  he  farther  observes,  is  the  case  over  all  the  coast 
of  Lapland.  At  Kala  there  are  no  soundings  for  several  leagues 
up  that  river,  which  is  only  half  a  league  wide  ;  whereas,  in  the 
entrance  to  the  White  Sea,  there  are  only  nine  fathoms.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  Possession  Bay,  at 
the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound  itself,  the  water  was  450  fathoms 
deep  within  two  miles  of  the  shore ;  and  about  two  leagues  from 
the  land,  on  the  same  coast,  the  soundings  were  not  less  than 
1000  fathoms.  No  inference,  therefore,  in  favour  of  a  passage 
can  be  drawn  from  %e  depth  of  water  in  the  “  magnificent  in¬ 
let."  It  presents  a  reason,  perhaps,  why  Captmn  Ross  should 
not  have  put  about  so  suddenly,  as  there  was  no  danger  of  run- 
mng  aground,  had  he  pushed  a  little  farther  to  the  westward ; 
but  to  urge  that  fact  as  an  argument  of  any  weight  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  opening  into  the  Pacific,  can  only  prove  that  the 
writers  who  make  use  of  it  have  strangely  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
multitude  of  facts  of  the  same  kind,  supplied  by  the  sounding 
line  on  the  eastern  shores,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
land. 

Secondly, .  It  is  alleged,  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  Lan¬ 
caster  Sound  exhibited  a  considerable  nse,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  mtun  sea.  Upon  inspecting,  however,  the  m^eorological  ta¬ 
bles  annexed  to  this  work,  we  do  not  find  that  the  rise  in  question  is 
at  all  remarkable,  Indeed,  Captain  Ross  mentions,  among  other  rca- 
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sen*  Sat  r«UDqiushi^  the  search  Qf  a  passage  iB  .1^4^ 
thaw  aras  a  "  awfeerial  decrease  in  the  temperatane  .gf  tha 
be  that  as  it  aoay,  we  eannot  perceive  the  paiticuliur  value  of  the  in¬ 
ference  to  be  deuced  from  it  If  it  is  meant  that  the  superior  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  Paeihc  was  expected  to  raise,  the  influein^  of  its 
waters,  the  thermometer  in  a  Sound  in  Baffin’s  Bay,  we.wpuld  deny 
both  ffict  assumed  on  such  an  hypothesis,  and  the  conclpaion  d^wn 
from  the  fact  But  it  does  nut  appear  that  the  temperature  of  ^  wa¬ 
ter  in  Lancaster  Sound  rose  at  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  ^e  atxno- 
^ere ;  for  we  find  that,  on  the  24th  of  August,  .the  temperature  rf 
tne  latter  was  SS**,  whilst  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  only  9li>  On 
the  25th,  the  air  was  51^  ;  the  water  at  the  surfime  32^.  On  t& 
29th,  the  air  was  S4^,  and  the  water  36'’.  On  the  30th,  when  they 
were  entering  the  Sound,  the  air  was  37^ ;  the  water  at  the  luiface 
was  S6^.  On  the-  31st,  when  in  the  Sound,  the  latter  was  34*  j 
.and,  on  the  1st  of  September,  both  the  air  aiid  the  water  ^ppc9r  to 
have  been  about  344*  It  is  manifest,  from  this  statement,  that  tlm 
temperature  of  both  the  air  and  the  water  was  increased  up<m  advanc¬ 
ing  to  the  south-west ;  and  the  trifling  difierences  which  appear  lirom 
day  to  day,  as  noted  above,  are  not  greater  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  oar  own  climate.  Towards  the  close  of  summer,  iutjlucd,  tgc 
temperature  of  the  sea  is  relatively  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
fmd  this  propoftion  b  always  found  to  increase  as  the  water  dimmish^ 
jn  depth.  'The  increasing  temperature  of  the  sea,  therefore,  even  ad¬ 
mitting  such  an  incre^,  proves  nothing  wUh  regard  to^  the  a<)^7 
west  passage ;  but,  as  we  nave  already  mentioned.  Captain  Ross  de¬ 
nies  the  fiict,  by  stating  the  direct  contrary.  He  .must  m^n,  how¬ 
ever,  the  tonperature  at  great  dqiths  ;  Sot  it  u  fulW  borne  out  by  the 
meteorologies  register,  &t  the  water  at  the  suruce,  as  well  as  the 
incumbent  atmosphere,  experieoced  an  lucession  of  heat  in  Lst«  74* 
ninth.  Long.  81*’  west. 

ThirdUf,  The  absence  of  ice  in  the  Sound,  oonsiderii^  that  the  open 
.sea  was  at  that  time  free  from  it  also,  afiEsrds  no  argument  in  eupp^ 
of  the  long  sought  passage.  Perhaps  it  rather  goes  to  peoye,  t^t 
said  Sound  has  no  connexion  with  tw  Pplar  Ocean,  as  ngthiii^  i%QH!K^ 
probable,  in  such  a  case,  than  that  portians  ice  woul^  ha.ve  b^^^p 
seen  moving  out  the  Strait  into  Baffin’s  .^y. 

FoarthUj,  There  is  something  said  about  a  swell  in  the  mmth  .pf 
iplet ;  ana  this  circumstance  is,  in  like  manner,  lai4  hold  of  in 
port  of  the  popular  hypothesis  of  a  nor^-west  pafi^ge.  But  we  jg^ 
satisfy  oursdves  with  remarking,  there  U  ncceiwtrify  a  sw^.^  the.^- 
trance  of  all  large  hays ;  and  t^  sea  being  hw  iaspeneely 
confined  by  he^landt  not  more  than  fifrMn  or4sixteen  Iceguiw 
the  pbuDoroenon  now  stated  is  the  natural  lesult  pf  very  ohvipua. 
cum^snees.  Chi  (he  ot^  hand,  upon  the  suppqwtmn  of  jupnetiw 
with  the  Polar  Sea  at  Pacific  Ocean,  thm  would,  mrte^  fJT \  s'w,^ 
be  a  strong  current  setting  out  and  in  at  the>utg|wce  .c^  the 
and,  viewed  in  reference  to  this  principle,  .a  .without 
presents  a  very  powerful,  though  en  indir^,  ar^roept  Uffunat 
existwee  of  a  pervious  ^ait.  We  .have  a  twfU  <9f 
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cay,  and  a  current  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and  we  once  more  re> 
peat,  that  the  swell  in  the  opening  of  Lancaster's  Sound  is  a  fact  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  regard  that  inlet  as 
connected  with  Behring’s  Straits. 

In  truth,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  absence  of  every  token  or  proof 
of  a  current  in  the  Sound  which  we  have  so  often  named,  that  led 
Captain  Ross  to'despair  of  finding  a  passage,  and  to  leave  H  in  the 
burned  manner  we  nave  already  described.  'The  tide,  too,  ,only  rose 
and  fell  four  or  five  feet,  anoth»  circumstance  by  no  means  promis¬ 
ing,  as  connected  with  the  prospect  of  doubling  Cape  Horn  from  the 
west  aide ;  for,  althou^  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  lunar 
influence,  in  very  high  latitudes,  manifests  itself  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  does  near  the  equator,  the  united  force  of  a  tide  and  a  current 
would  unquestionably  effect  a  much  greater  rise  at  high  water  than 
was  witnessed  in  Possession  Bay. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  being  led,  by  his  **  Instructions,”  to 
expect  a  current  setting  in  from  the  north-west,  about  the  72d  paral¬ 
lel  of  latitude.  Captain  Ross  bent  his  course  to  the  southward,  keep¬ 
ing  just  near  enough  the  coast  to  see  the  land,  as  he  tacked  off*  and 
on ;  and  having  made  Cumberland  Straits  in  latitude  62^,  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  steer  to  the  eastward,  and  made  his  way  to  Shetland. 
"Writing  from  thence,  he  could  inform  the  5>ecretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  not  an  instance  of  punishment  had  taken  plan  in  his  ship ;  that 
no  officer  or  man  had  ever  been  on  the  sick-list ;  and  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  luul  returned  without  the  loss  of  a  single  individual. 

•  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  been  achieved  by  Captain  Ross 
and  the  squa^on  under  his  command  ?  To  this  question  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  give  an  answer,  founded  upon  such  palpable  or  prominent 
facts  as  people  are  disposed  to  look  for  in  a  voyage  of  discovery  ;  but 
it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  he  ha.s  reinstated  things  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  left  by  practical  navigators,  who  saw  with 
their  eyes,  and  measured  with  their  hands ;  and  thus  rescued  a  por¬ 
tion  of  maritime  geography  from  a  system  of  childish  innovation, 
which  has  been  going  on  of  late,  under  the  auspices  of  men  who 
round  off"  continents,  and  form  islands,  and  cut  out  straits,  from 
the  mere  caprice  of  their"  imamnations.  There  can  be  no  loiter  any 
doubt,  that  Baffin  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  opinion  relative  to  the 
bay  which  deservedly  bears  his  name ;  and  yet,  in  all  the  maps  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  late  expedition  ;was  first  contemplated,  we  have,  be¬ 
tween  Whale  Sound  and  Alderman  Jones’s  Sound,  an  open  sea  all  the 
"way  across  the  Polar  Ocean  to  the  northern  shores  of  Asia,  instead  of 
the -land  which  Baffin  saw  covered  with  snow.  Captain  Ross  has,  as 
he  himself  words  it,  rediscovered  Baffin’s  Bay,  and  thus  done  credit 
to  the  observation  of  that  distinguished  sailor.  On  the  19th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  when  in  latitude  76“  64',  “  it  continued  clear,”  says  our  au¬ 
thor,  "  till  near  one  in  the  morning ;  and  the  sun  passing  in  azimuth 

below  the  pole,  along  the  tcqis  of  the  mountains,  gave  us  an  excel- 
*‘.lent  view  of  the  bottom  of  this  bay.”  Again,  on  the  23d  of  August, 
when  opposite  to  Jones’s  Sound,  the  Captain  informs  ns,  that,  "  at  mid- 
**  ni^, .%  ridge  of  very  high  mountains  was  seen  to  extend  nearly 
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across  tbe  bottam  ot  it,  and  joining  another  from  the  aouth,  which 
“  was  not  quite  ao  high.”  In  one  word,  we  are  now  supidied  with 
ample  evidence  that  the  sea  which  is  bounded  by  Greenland  and  Ame¬ 
rica  on  the  east  and  west,  is  in  like  numner  confined  by  land  on  the 
north;  inasmuch  as  the  height  and  continuity  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  represented  as  stretching  westward  fiom  Smith’s  Sound 
along  the  bottom  oS  the  bay,  are  altc^ether  incompatible  with  the  hy¬ 
pothesis,  that  the  land  here  is  compoi^  of  an  arcnipelago,  or  cluster 
of  islands.  Now,  every  one  must  perceive  that  the  fidd  of  inquiry 
far  future  navigators  is  thus  considCTably  narrowed.  The  expedition, 
for  example,  which  has  just  left  England,  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 
■ail  farther  to  the  north  than  the  74th  degree  of  latitude,  so  as  mere¬ 
ly  to  clear  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound ;  and  the  scientific  men 
on  board  will  consequently  have  a  larger  space  of  time  to  survey  that 
sound  minutely,  to  make  mognetical  observations,  and  to  follow  out 
the  north-west  passage,  should  it  eventually  prove  that  such  a  passage 
exists. 

We  cannot  affirm  that  science  has  received  any  very  important  ac¬ 
cession  from  the  late  voyage  into  .the  arctic  regions,  either  in  respect 
of  fact  or  principle.  For  example,  we  are  not  yet  enabled  to  trace  any 
regular  or  determinate  connexion  between  the  magnetic  influence  and 
the  aurora  borealis,  nmr  even  to  throw  a  much  ckarer  light  upon  tbe 
polarity  and  attraction  of  that  singular  principle.  The  few  notices, 
too,  with  which  we  are  favoured  on  the  vibi^on  of  the  pendulum 
are  not  very  intelligible,  and  they  were,  besides,  taken  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  latitudes ;  still,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  aflbrd  a  full  confir¬ 
mation  of  that  part  of  the  Newtonian  thec^  which  teaches  that  the 
power  of  gravitation  increases  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
equator ;  for  we  observe,  that  at  latitude  70°,  the  number  of  vibra¬ 
tions  in  24  hours  exceeded  the  number  of  seconds  in  that  period  of 
time  by  about  1 53  seconds.  The  geological  specimens  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  most  common  kind,  preserved  without  arrangement,  or 
any  regard  to  their  localities ;  and,  of  course,  all  that  we  can  learn 
from  the  description  of  them  is,  the  very  familiar,  and  not  unexpect¬ 
ed  conclusion,  that  there  are  primitive  rocks  in  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Baffin’s  Bay.  Of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  however,  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  much.  The  officers  were  very  little  ashore ;  the  coast 
was  generally  found  covered  with  snow  ;  and  the  contour  <k'  the  high, 
land,  we  have  no  doubt,  takes  its  character  more  from  the  ice  which 
towers  up  from  its  surface,  than  from  the  rocky  bodies  which  com¬ 
pose  its  interior.  It  is  on  matters  purely  nautical  that  we  are  entitled 
to  look  for  information,  on  the  compass,  its  variation,  and  deviation ; 
and  to  this  subject  we  shall  very  tniefly  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  as  being  not  less  closely  connected  with  an  important  philo¬ 
sophical  principle,  than  with  the  particular  iqqilication  of  it  to  the 
purposes  of  navigation. 

It  is  many  years  since  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  the  motion  and 
obliquity  of  the  ma^ctic  meridian  first ‘b^an  to  exercise  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  tbe  learned.  Dr.  Halley,  as  is^  well  known,  suggested  the 
opinion,  that  there  is  a  great  magnet  or  loadsUme  incliuE^  in  the 
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boWek  6f  tile'tertii,  T<>volving  freely  on  Hs  axis,  without' ever  cominff 
in  contact  with  the  ferrestrial  shell  by  which  it  is  surrounded;  an^ 
fo  order  fnlly  to  ei^ain  die  various  pnenomena  which  are  connected 
Widi  mrigneCisih,  he  found  it  farther  neoesaary  to  assim  to  this  gi. 
gantic  loadstone  tto'frwer  than  four  irregular  poles.  Of  these  poles, 
two  Vere  MppOOed  to  be  much  more  powerrul  than  the  other  two ; 
lAd  of  die  ftiriner  pair,  the  most  energetic  one  was  imagined ‘to  have  • 
ifa'Mat  not  fkrfroin  Baffin’s  Bay.  In  proof  of  this  hyp^esis,  it  hu 
been'obMTved,  diat,  in'  the  bay  how  mentioned,  the  mariner’s  needle 
'points  Whst;  and'tKdt,  on  the  western  shores  aS  America,  oc  in  160 
d^rees'of  west  loift|ptnde,  the  needle  points  east  The  pmnt  Of  at¬ 
traction,  or  magnetic ’pble,  it  is 'thereby  rendered  obvious,  must  he 
altuate  'somewhere  brtween  the  meridians  of  Lancaster  Sound  and 
Behring's  Straits ;  and,  among  the  other  grounds  of  disappointment 
arising  from  Captain  Ross’a  sudden  departure  out  of  that  inlet,  we  have 
to  enumerate  the  Iom  of  an  opportunity,  which  might  possibly  haie 
occurred,  to  appreciate  the  efle^  of  a  more  western  position  upon  the 
dipping  needle  ahd  compass.^ 

Sihoe  the  year  1657,  when  the  needle  pointed  to  the  true  north  aild 
south,  the  magnetic  meridian  ih  bur  hemisphere  has  been  movii^  to 
the  srCStward :  in  other  words,  the  needle  of  the  mariner’s  compass  hiu 
Cbntinued  veering  round  year  after  year,  from'tlie  north  towards  the 
west,  until  it  has  readied  its  present  amount,  or  about  29“.  ’fhe  dif- 
ftrehce  between  the  true  north  and  the  magnetic  north,  amounting  to 
wfurt  we  have  noW  stated,  is  called  the  varicUion  ;  and  this  variation, 
be  it'observed.  Has  been  long  known  to  increase,  in  proportion  as  the 
Milor  approadiOs  the  north  pole,  and  to  decrease  as  he  returns  towards 
tile  equator.  The  same  thing,  it  may  be  remariced,  is  experienced  fa 
the  Southern  hemisphere,  with  this  diSerence,  that  the  variation  chaU- 

ges  its  disrscter,  and  becomes  easterly  ;  but  the  fact  of  an  increase  fa 
s'sttlOunt,  is  ^  navigator  recedes  fir^  the  equinoctial  line,  applies 
'Cqilally  to  soOth  latitude  and  north.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  indeed, 
'Snd  Sb  nearly  does  it  arrive' at  uniformity  hi  its  prqgresrion,  that  one 
-ilble 'Seaman  imagined  that  the  variation  would  in  every  instance  be 
found  to  corresjmnd  with  the  increase  of  the  dip ;  this  last,  as  Cvety 
one  knows,  increasing' with  the  latitude.  Thjs- connection  between  the 
'dip  and  the  direction  of  the  needle  has  not,  however,  been  found  to 
hold  in  all  sHuations ;  the  former,  in  many  cases,  increasing,  without 
any  corresptmding  movement  being -perceived  in  the  latter  ;  and,*  in 
•  sh^,  there  is  rto  nypothesis  which  will  fully  explain  all  the  phenome- 
■  iw  of  the  mi^pet,  wm&  does  not,  like  Dr.  Halley’s,  admit  into  its  cal¬ 
culations  the  supposition  of  a  movCable  pole. 

But  the  most  pUasling  of  all  the  disturbances  connected ’with  the 
-moitoiis  ofthemfiignetic  needle,  and  one  which  isjn^  beginning  to 
be  understood,  is  the  fact  that  the  variation  of  the  compass,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  magnetic  north  and  the  true  north,  is  not  al'w^s 
-  the'  iamein  the  sattie  pface.  ”11118  circumstance  was  observed  many 
years  a^,  and  paVdcrnsrly  by  the  late  Lohl  Mtdgrave,  who  Conunand- 
"bd  an  espedhitin  itrto  the 'arctic  rwions,' but  not  befag'dl>le  to  form  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  real  cause  of  this  uncertainty,  he  McrRied  the 
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/  .  ‘  >• 
vbole  amoant  of  the  eiTor  to  the  imper&ctiw  of  his  ipotryip^nts.  1^ 
vfu  reserved  for  Casein  Flinders,  an  exporiepced  'ao4  •  ipofl^ 
intelligent  man,  to  oiscover  the  proximate  cauae^  at  1®*)^  of  tfria  ap> 
parent  aberratioo ;  and  tliia  he  fopnd  to  conaiat  in  the  in&enfe  ex^iy 
ad  upon  the  needle  by  the  iron-work  of  the  idtip,  either  aiico-f^teiptit^ 
with,  or  counteracting  the  natural  <  fbroe  of  the  polai^  magnet.  Now* 
at  the  binnacle,  where  the  compass  is  usually  placed,  it  oompuativ^ 
near  the  hinder  part  of  the  vessel,  it  follows  that  the  effect  of  the  ir^ 
lodg^  in  the  bold,  or  generally  in  the  frame  ^  the  yesaek  viU  aot  m 
a  line  parallel  to  its  length ;  and  thus,  wh^  the  hW  ia  directed  to 
any  point  nearly  coincident  with  the  ixtagnetic  pajlie,  w  variation  wm 
be  increased  by  the  circumstapoe  that  iron  in  tbit  case  oo-operates  Vidt 
^e  natmal  power  of  ma^e^m  in  the  earth  «  and  tfhmib  on  the  otbec 
hand,  the  head  of  the  snip  is  turned,  so  as  that  the  dirf^OQ 
make  a  large  angle  with  the  directimi  of  the  qttgnetic  meridian, 
the  influence  of  tlm  iron  in  thf  ship  will  then  oppq^  itafilf  to  that 
the  natural  magnet,  and  in  this  case  the  variatiop  w^  be  dipunubog. 
Now,  the  qiumtity  by  which  the  variation  is  increased,  in  Jdie  qpe  s^' 
of  circumstances,  and  diminished  in  the  other,  is  called  tpe  devuUion  g 
and  sailors  have  of  late  ar^ved  at  spd)  a  knowledge  of  tb^  pfiiMciple 
which  regulates  this  difference,  that  rules  have  been  constructed  fqr 
calculating  its  amount  in  every  particular  .case.  “  Aftef  sotne 
"  consideratian,”  says  Captain  Fluiders,  “  it  appeared  to  me  ^het  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth,  an4  the  attraction  forwa|d  ip  the  4np>  must 
"  act  upon  the  needle  in  the  nature  of  a  compound  fmce  ;  tusid  tW  the 
"  error  produced  by  the  attraction  (that  is,  the  deviatiop)  should  be 
"  proportioned  to  t^  sines  of  the  aqgl^  the  ship’s  head  ai^ 

« the  mwnetic  meridian." 

One  of  the  objects  pf  the  late  arctic  expe^timi  wga,  to  make  e:spe- 
riments,  and  ccmect  facts  on  this  subj^,  m  Important  to  navigation  in 
all  high  latitudes.  Nor  was  Captain  Rofs  idle,  whensoever  the  weather 

Kitted  him'to  indalge  in  sudi  reseambes ;  and  the  results  to  whi^ 
ought  his  inquiries,  while  they  corroboram  the  views  qf  Flinders, 
will  no  doubt  he  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  treasures  of 
nautical  science.  Tim  conclusions  m  which  we  allude  sns  given  undST 
the  four  following  heads :  ' 

"  1st.  That  th^  is  a  poiid  ^ change  in  the  deviation  of  the  vane- 
**  tion  occasioned  by  the  attraction  in  the  8hq[K" 

.  "  2d.  That  the  point  change  ia  not  the  magne^C.north^  but  near 
"  it  in  the  Isabella." 

f*  Sd.  That  it  varies  in  different  ships,  and  is  affected  by  increase 
“  and  decrease  of  variation,  by  proxknation  to  land,  or  to  api^ner  ship.’’ 

"  4th.  That  ^e  point  change  may  be  by  MUOQtb,  or 
"  the  bearing  of  a  dittant  qlnect  situateo  near  t|ie  -tnagnetic  pcHrtb,  or 
"  in  any  od^  diroction  if  that  cannoe  be  bed.’' 

By  the  point  of  c/uutge,  the  author  evidantly  mO*oe  that  there  ia  tf. 
polrt  in  the  compass  somewhere  tp  the  ^  Of  it 

may  .chance  to  hafNaen  in  (h&rent  wipe>  whm  tlm  yariati^,  fs  de^ 
wof^  by  the  needle,  is  neither  incresaed  por  diipinished  h? 
traction,  and  fyom  it  b^gih*  to  inoeasp  on  fh^  ouf  fWd  di-' 
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minish  on  Ae  other,  according  as  the  ship’s  head  is  moved  westward 
or  eastward  fWim  that  point  On  board  the  Isabella,  the  point  of 
changej  or  the  point  of  no  deviation,  (for  they  mean  the  same  thing,) 
was  N,  IT*  E.  and  here  they  had  the  true  variation,  or  difference 
between  the  true'  fiorth  and  the  magnetic  north  :  And,  accotding  to 
the  principle  stated  above,  any  movement  of  the  ship's  head  towards 
die  left  hand  created  a  deviation  whi<ai  fell  to  be  reckoned  pint,  or 
additive  to  the  variation,  whilst  a  contrary  movement  «nre  a  deviation, 
which  might  be  called  mim»,  as  it  lessened  the  real  variation.  To 
correct  for  the  true  variation,  however,  we  need  scarcely  add,  the  fUvt 
and  the  minus  would  have  to  change  their  denominations  ;  that,  the 
amount  of  the  latter  would  be  add^,  whilst  the  former  would  be  sub¬ 
tracted,  in  order  to  find  the  bearing  of  the  ship  in  reference  to  any 
of  the  cardinal  points. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  perhaps,  as  the  author  informs  us  of  the 
fact,  that  the  point  of  change  was  calculated  from  the  compasses  in  the 
binnacle ;  but  this  point  may  be  altered  by  setting  the  compasses  in 
any  other  position  in  the  ship ;  and  particularly  by  shifting  them 
from  midships  to  the  side.  Having  ascertained  wese  circumstances, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  angle  of  deviation  was  materially  affected  by 
heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  by  the  humidity  and  density  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  a  biniuude  was  constructed,  to  stand  exactly  half  wt^  between 
the  mizen-mast  and  capstan,  and  fitted  with  a  funnel  for  the  conv^- 
uce  of  heated  air,  that  an  equal  degree  of  temperature  might  be  pre¬ 
served  withiii  it  » 

The  point  of  change  being  determined  on  board  any  particular  ship, 
by  means  of  an  azimuth,  or  the  bearing  of  a  distant  inject,  the  next 
step  is  to  make  out  a  table  of  deviation  for  any  point  and  half  point  in 
the  compass.  This  being  done,  the  process  of  correction  for  finding 
the  true  vanation  is  the  simplest  thing  imaginable.  For  example,  as 
applies  to  the  Isabella,  we  find  that,  on  the  19th  of  June,  with  her  head 
N.  N.  W.  the  variation  was  83** ;  and,  on  looking  into  the  table,  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  deviation  mi  that  course  was  10°  45'  pius,  or  in  excess ; 
we  therefore  have  only  to  subtract  the  latter  from  the  former,  in  order 
to'get  the  true  variation  13'  W.  Again,  we  find,  on  the  SIst  Au- 
put,  that  the  variation  on  board  the  same  ship  was  114*’  W.  and,  tak¬ 
ing  it  for  granted  that  her  course  was  then  due  west,  we  shall  have, 
according  to  the  table,  to  deduct  18°,  leaving  for  the  true  variation  96° 
tv.  Supposing  once  more  that,  with  the  ship’s  head  E.  N.  E.  we  have 
64°  25' m  vanation,  we  proceed  to  inspect  the  table,  where  we  find 
that  the  deviation  on  that  tack  is  14°  SC/ ;  and,  as  we  have  now  got  on 
the  minus  or  decreasing  side  of  the  point  of  change,  we  add  the  14° 
SO',  which  gives  for  the  true  variation  78°  55'.  W. 

'  We  have  been  thus  minute  on  the  subject  of  the  compass,  because, 
to  obtain  further  knowledge  as  to  the  principles  of  its  aberrations  in 
Iflgh  latitudes,  was  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  late  expedition ; 
and,  on  this  bead,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Captain  Roes  has  accom¬ 
plished  most  fully  the  purpose  of  his  mission  into  the  arctic  seas.  It 
forma  in  itself  a  very  interesting  point  of  investigation,  as  connected 
with  the  seat  and  w  periodic  movements  of  the  magnetic  infiuence  j 
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and,  perhaps,  next  to^the  determination  of  the  long  agitated  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  North  West  passage,  which  is  confessedly  the  main  article 
of  curiosi^  at  present,  we  may  place  in  the  scale  of  importance,  the 
variation  and  deviation  of  the  mariner’s  compass. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  now  give  some  account  of  the 
misunderstanding  which  appears  to  subsist  between  the  author  and 
Captain  Sabine  of  the  Royd  Artilleir,  and  which  has  given  occasion 
to  the  “  Remarks”  speci^^  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Considering 
that  the  afiair  is  rathw  of  a  personal  nature,  and  resting  as  yet  entire¬ 
ly  on  er  jtarta  statements,  we  would  willingly  pass  it  over  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  but  as  the  case  is  tairly  before  the  public,  who  cannot  fail  to  take 
an  interest  in  its  discussion,  and  who  indeed  have  a  right  to  be  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  charges  which  Captain  Ross  is  called 
upon  to  answer,  we  must  wave  all  feelings  of  delicacy,  and  bring  the 
matter  forward  as  it  really  stands. 

.  Captain  Sabine  was  recommended  by  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  Kqyal  Society,  as  a  fit  person  to  have  the  charge  of  the  chronome¬ 
ters,  and  other  astronomic^  instruments,  to  be  u^  in  the  discovery 
ships,  and  as  being  properly  qualified  to  conduct  the  experiments  on 
"  bo^  one  of  the  vessels."  It  is  right  to  add,  that  he  did  not  profess 
Natural  History  in  any  of  its  great  branches ;  that  it  made  no  part  of 
his  official  engi^g^ents  to  collect  specimens  in  mineralogy,  zoology, 
or  botany,  or  to  furnish  notices  on  these  interesting  subjects :  And,  of 
course,  whatever  he  did  in  this  way  arose  solely  from  his  general  love 
of  science,  or  from  views  of  a  private  nature.  The  points  to  which  his 
attention  appears  to  have  been  sp^ifically  directed,  were,  the  “  variation 

and  inclination  oS  the  naagnetic  needle,  intensity  of  magnetic  force, 

refraction,  aurora  borealis,  and  the  fifpire  of  the  earth,  as  determined 
**  by  observations  on  the  pendulum."  We  mention  these  facts,  because 
Captain  Ross  compluns,  apparently  without  justice,  that  he  received 
no  assistance  from  Captain  Sabine  in  geology,  and  one  or  two  other 
departments  of  natural  knowledge,  and  because,  in  several  parts  of  his 
volume,  he  speaks  of  the  latter  ^ntleman  rather  slightingly,  and  in 
one  pla(»  in  particular,  as  "  not  knowing  the  names  of  the  specimens" 
whim  were  presented  to  him.  There  seems,  however,  to  nave  been 
some  mismanagement  <hi  this  head  among  the  persons  who  conducted 
these  arrangements  at  home ;  for,  in  the  Instructions  handed  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Ross,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  a  hope  is  expressed  tlut 
Captain  Sabme  "  would  render  material  assistance, .  in  collecting  and 
**  preserving  specimens  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  lung- 
"  doms,*'  whilst  nodiing  of  this  kind  was  ever  hinted  to  this  officer  m 
person. 

But  the  main  object  of  the  pamphlet  put  forth  by  Captain  Sabine  is, 
to  inform  the  world,  that  the  command  oS  the  late  expedition  has 
m.'.de  a  very  free  use  of  his  papers,  not  only  without  .acknowledmng 
any  obligation  to  him,  but  evidently  with  the  intention  of  conoetJing 
that  they  came  from  his  hand.  To  explain  bow  this  came  about,  it  wifi 
be  enough  to  mention,  that,  when  the  diseovciy  ships  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  orders  were  issued  that  every  officer  on  TKMura  should  deliver  up 
his  notes  and  memorandums  to  Captain  Ross,  who  was  instructed  to 
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^ith  tlifeni  by  land  to  tlw  AdmhtAty  ift  London.  If  ^khuKI 
fhil  the  i^hole  of  papers  fenvtnded  in  consequence  of  this  of- 
wiHS  ih  alOti^  aCCessibK  to  the  cofnmanding  officer,  who  lost  no 
time  in  proceeding  to  drtfw  up  an  account  of  his  Toyage ;  which,  it 
lial  Ot  Wl  etpecfed,  would  appear  in  an  official  duipe,  as  saPcCiotied 
fheir  lordsalps  at  the  httia  of  the  Na^.  Whilst  matters  werft  go- 
ibg  OH  tindef  mil  uhdtritandfng.  Captain  Ross}  it  is  vety  dear.  Was 
eMdcd  to  make  use  of  all  the  notes  and  r^Tstets  connected  with  the 
d^^itiOh',  whomsoever  fbmished ;  reserving,  of  course,  to  every 
iridividual  officer,  dl  the  credit  that 'might  belong  to  them  tbr  their  se- 
fdhd  contributions :  **  And  at  this  period,”  saj^  Captain  Sabine,  "  I 
^  ilnuiedlately  etpressed  my  readiness  to  complete  my  papers  for  him, 

7  and  to  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  mrorhiation  on  any  subject, 

"  Whether  (humected  with  my  duty  or  otherwise,  which  rtiy  knowledge, 

**  or  any  opportunity,  had  enabled  me  exclusively  to  possess  ;  adding, 
that  I  Would  accept  no  share  of  the  emoluments  arising  from  the 
•  itele  of  the  publication.”  It  was  afterwards  determined,  however, 
at  the  BoSud  of  Admiralty,  that  no  account  of  the  expedition  should' 
impeaT  tinder  didr  authority ;  upon  which  orders  were  given  to  retfini 
dim  several  journals  and  papers  to  the  individuals  who  ^  contributed 
them,  WiCh  liberty  to  make  them  public  in  any  way  they  might  prefrr. 

ifb  ioOoer  had  this  decision  of  die  Admiralty  reach^  die  ears  of 
O^ftain  Sabine  than  he  wrote  to  Captain  Ross,  informing  him,  that 
should  his  journals  and  papers  be  returned,  he  had  sdme  thoughts  of 
publTshirig  a  short  narrative  of  the  voyage,  comprehending  such  points 
iB  were  of  general  interest,  and  not  closMy  connected  with  nautical  spe< 
dilations.  Rome  faTdier  correspondence  took  plaee,  respecting  a  paper 
dr  tWo  which,  it  seems,  had  fklW  into  Cantain  Reas’  hands,  and  were 
tfieh  actually  in'the  press ;  but  nothing  or  any  consequence  occurred 
lihdl  d^e  pubiicatiofi  bf  die  quarto  now  belbre  us— 

,  — w^,'*  Mys  CaptaUn  Sabine,  “  perceiving  that  it  contained  obaervadona  wbidl 
1  bad  ezdunVelr  made  on  varioua  aubjecta,  printed  not  indeed  voider  tny  name,  but. 
ui^CT  ffial  of  Mr.  Jaines  Clerk  Roaa,  nephe*  to  Captidn  Rosa,  a  ttidahipman  of  the 
likbelbi,  t  bfkinedUMy  iWpieated  an  interview  whb  Mr.  Jatbea  fUaa  t  and,  in  the 
priaeBce  of  the  offieers  esaiaiaBa{>i|  the  Meela  and  the  Griper,  the  two  ahipa  now  fit- 
tini  for  a  new  eapsdktni,  and  sf  Mr.  Hooper,  one  ef  the  afiiem  of  the  He^  called  • 
on  him  for  the  dinwowal  irbich  fallowa. 

**  Qoeatkm— In  the  Appendix  of  Captain  RoM*a  account  of  a  voya^  of  diacOveiy 

Se  inaerted,  *  Hhtervatidmt  on  the  Pendulum,  with  a  memorandum,  atariiag  *  that  ifteet 
ieh'dtfone  weir JnriiUfUd  by  Mt.  JatHei  Hens'  lliese  obaWvationS  beiqi  miiie,  and 
ibS  nefbiftt  W  thM  haring  helm  eSpied  from  iny  papers,  I  chB  upon  yon  to  dimrew 
tfleoh  ahd  to  atate  bow  and  trhtn  you  baeame  poaats^  «f  bhat  haa  been  printed  aa 
funiiahed  by  you. 

AaawW.— 1  cepfod  theaS  from  your  papera  during  the  royi^,  by  your  pennia- 
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^oestioh.-— In  the  Appendix  ia  alao  girCn,  *  A  TeMe,  shewing  the  magnette  dip 
dWd  inlensOy  of  the  iN^neflc  jbree,  Jitmished  by  Mt.  James  Hesss,  who,  ieifh  Ceptiin 
jaWW,  ritfr  esnjdo^td  pSfWcwlSr^  to  mdlee  thdte  oAarmalfowa.  I  call  on  yon,  aa  an  of- 
fleer  kid  fo  a  gaiitlnitti,  Cb  rtH»,  whet  bn  any  of  the  obaeTratioria  ceatahiiiBd  in  that 
table  waM  Ssaile  by  ynn ;  wbethei  you  ever  made  any  obaervatioM  on  the  dtp  or  ftwee  f 
and  how  aad  arifon  you  baaaan  poaaeased  of  die  •  Table'  printed  by  Captain  Soaa  f 
.  “  Answer..— 1  never  did  make  any  o^fervationa  on  ttw  niagneUc  dip  or  foice ;  and 
I  copied  'mBUHSIe  fidm  foot  p^^,  by  your  pcnnbston,  daring  die  voyage; 
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M  QwilVin  rHil  foa  doc,  vhea  tf  m  near  SlndaDd,  woar  rttan  bane,  eopjr  mf  • 
mlimnligiril  lafulv  tot  Capnia  Ho«,  athb  icfont,  and  xmj  pawiHiinnt  baia^ 
tba  naM  rasiMar  tbat  k  eapafed  ia  pktia  in  Caf^  BWa  back,  aod  arbkb  araath* 
oaly  ana  aanpt  ia  the  l«iial]»P 
••  Aiia«a«.-»Yaa,  i  dU. 

Thu  disavowal  is  signed  by  all  U»  officers  xaaatianed  above,  and 
prkned,  as  we  have  pven  it,  ia  Ca|»tain  Sabine’s  Elenuurks ;  a:^  al« 
thottgh  we  siacmly  hoj^  dut  Captaun  Ross  will  be  able  to  explaia 
diis  transaction  in  a  satisfactotr  manner,  we  cannot  refrain  from  say> 
ing  that  it  has  an  evil  look.  To  make  use  of  Captain  Sabine’s  papers 
wwMUt  his  knowled^  or  concurrence,  was  unquestionably  bad  enough 
of  itself:  still  Captain  Ross  might  conceive  thiit  be  was  somdiow  en* 
titled  'to  them,  as  he  had  made  great  progress  in  his  book  before  the 
order  to  retam  die  several  doemnents  to  their  owners  was  issued  at 
the  Admiralty.  But  the  attempt  to  deprive  Captain  Sabine  of  the 
credit  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  man  of  science,  and  to  transfer  that 
credit  to  a  relative  of  his  own,  does  not  admit  of  the  shadow  of  an 
apology.  This  is  a  ground  of  complaint,  too,  in  which  thd  public  are 
'  more  concerned  than  nd^t  wpear  at  first  sight ;  for  the  papers  al¬ 
luded  to,  having  been  printed  without  the  auth^s  eorre^cm,  are 
necessarily  frill  of  blunuers,  and  in  many  parts  altogether  miintelligi- 
ble.  "  I  have  to  add,"  says  Captain  Swine,  "  concemmg  the  mag- 
"  netic  observations,  that  mey  are  incomplete,  imperfect,  and  printed 
**  incmrectly ;  that  those  on  the  pendulum  are  useless  in  their  pre- 
"  sent  stated  as  every  person  who  understands  the  sulnect  will  per- 
celve.  I  have,  however,  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  manner  in 
“  which  even  my  rough  memoranda  on  the  spot  were  made, — a  state 
in  which  I  little  expected  they  would  appear  before  the  public." 

The  rest  of  die  pamphlet  is  employed  in  rebutting  the  diarges  of 
iticompetency  whidi  Captain  Ross  throws  out  against  the  author,  in 
various  parts  of  his  volume,  and  in  exposing  the  ignorance  cf  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  tne  use  which  he  has  made  of  sevenu  notices,  of  whidi  he  had 
obtained  possession,  on  the  astronomical  instruments  received  on  board 
the  Isabella,  on  some  spedmens  of  natural  history,  and  particularly 
on  the  language  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  certifies^  as  to  talent  and 
kilowledge  which  Captain  Sabine  has  produced,  are  sufficiently  ample 
on  the  main  points  in  which  he  was  officially  employed :  it  may  be  re¬ 
gretted,  however,  that  a  natwraRst,  proper  so  calM,  was  not  added 
to  the  number  of  savants  who  accompanied  the 'expedition. 

There  are  likewise  a  few  remarks  on  the  different  opknons  which 
prevailed  on  board,  relative  to  the  probabili^  of  a  passage  in  Lancas- 
^  ter  Sound ;  and  here  Cwtain  Sabine  observes,  that  there  are  **  some 
material  points  of  diffinwnce  between  die  statement  Captain  Ross 
made  at  the  period  when  my  opinion  was  formed,  and  that  which 
“  he  has  since  published  " 

”  lit,  Capcain  iuw  csdmsted  die  distaaoe  of  the  kad  ia  qecedoo  m  much  greater 
diaa  I  perc^  he  now  consiSen  it  to  have  ben.  Thk  aaigbt  be  elated  ea  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  otfaere,  as  vdl  ai  laytelf ;  but  h  ia  laimcemiy,  betMse  ntimatitm  of  dktaoee 
admits  of  aooertaiaty,  and  every  penoo  hai  a  right  to  racoiuidar  hi*  original  impre» 
aoM. 

*<  tdtjf.  Captain  Roes  wag  the  only  person  wtu>  had  aaen  the  land.  As  tint  point  is 
material  in  influencing  a  judgment,  I  must  lay  that  I  have  often  heard  him  the 
same  asseitien  since.  1  will  mentioB  one  occasion  in  particular,  becsoM  it  is  a  late 
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cne:  Mr.  Pimy  aad  I  wan  uivited  to  meet  hoi  at  diMner  >t  Mr.  Mowet'e  hoiiae  in 
Shetland,  on  oar  rctam  in  November.  Cimuin  Kota  related  tome  of  the  particulaie 
ef  die  voyage;  and  in  aatwer  to  a  queatioD  trom  one  of  the  gueatt,  whote  atteiitiaa 
and  intcrcat  gcmially  were  excited  to  Lancatter'a  Sound,  even  by  Captain  Iloaa't  own 
account,  he  amd, » I  watthe  <mfy  person  who  saw  this  land  ;  I  was  in  he^  atone  Hme 
that  Mr.  Lewis,  tkt  Greenland  master,  might  have  seen  it  as  wetl  as  myself,  bmt  J  JInd 
he  did  not or  wordt  predaely  to  that  effect. 

Sshy,  C'aptw  Roat  referred  me  to  the  log  fer  the  bearing  of  the  land  which  he  had 
aeen.  On  laying  the  bearing  off  on  the  du^  I  found  that  it  would  not  connect  the 
north  and  aouth  ahorca  of  the  inkt  by  more  than  thirty  degreea  of  the  compaae ;  and 
such  1  atill  find  to  be  the  cate,  on  examining  the  documenta  now  at  the  Admiralty, 
narody.  Captain  Koaa'a  private  log,  and  thoae  of  the  lieutenant  and  two  midahipmen. 

•<  I  perceiTe  alao  that  a  cauae  is  now  ateted  by  Captain  Koaa  for  net  having  proceed* 
ed  farther  in  the  inlet,  arhich  ia  indeed  a  quite  aufBcient  reaaon ;  1  mean  the  barrier  of 
ice.  Hiid  thia  been  mentioned  in  oor  converaation  on  the  let  September,  (theday  they 
IcR  dte  inlet,)  it  would  have  been  unneceaaary  to  have  asaigned  other  reaaona  for  not 
having  gone  on.  I  am  quite  aure  that  Captain  Roaa  did  not  tell  me  of  it,  becauae  I 
waa  igrxmnt,  even  after  our  return  to  Englaiid,  of  tliere  having  been  ice  in  I  xncaa. 
ter'a  Sound.  Had  such  a  drcumatance  bm  mentioned  on  die  voyage,  it  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  atruck  me  aa  a  contradictien  to  the  general  eonvereatian  and  bdief.” 

Our  readers  are  now  in  possession  of  the  substance  of  Captain  Sa¬ 
bine’s  pamphlet ;  and  we  ^ve  no  doubt  that  they,  as  well  as  our- 
aelves,  would  receive  great  pleasure  from  any  publication  in  reply  to 
it,  which  could  remove  the  impeachments  on  Captain  Ross’s  candour 
conveyed  in  the  statements  that  we  have  extracted  from  it.  We  parti¬ 
cularly  allude  to  the  unauthorized  use  of  Sabine’s  papers,  and  to  the 
nwoeuvre  which  was  put  in  practice  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  due  to 
his  skill  and  industry  m  collecting  meteorological  facts 

Our  late  friend,  John  Sacheuse,  the  Esouimaux,  with  whom  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  about  his  adventures  during  the  ex- 
peditimi,  told  us  that  the  people  of  Prince  Regent’s  Bay  were  **  good 
men,  but  have  long  langua^ and  that  the  folks  in  London  were 
very  good  and  very  kind^  but  have  too  much  speak.”  W'e  hope 
Captain  Rom  will  not  have  occasion  to  experience  the  truth  of  John’s 
remark  as  to  the  latter  people ;  but  we  suspect  they  will  be  at  him. 

Of  the  ultimate  success  of  these  repeated  attempts  to  6nd  a  passage 
into  the  Pacific,  our  opinion  coincides  so  closely  with  that  of  Mac- 
huirin,  the  well  known  author  of  Newton’s  "  Philosophical  Discove¬ 
ries,”  that  we  conclude  our  article  with  a  quotation  from  his  life,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  work  of  which  we  have  just  given  the  title :  "  After  read- 
ing  all  the  accounts  he  could  procure  of  voyages,  both  in  the  south 
"  and  north  seas,  he  imagined  the  sea  was  c^ien  aU  the  way  from  Green- 
"  land^to  the  south  sea  by  the  north  pole.  Of  this  he  was  so  much 
"  persuaded,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  if  his  situation  could  ad- 
mit  of  such  adventures,  he  would  undertake  the  voyage  even  at  hia 
own  charges.  But  when  schemes  for  finding  out  such  a  passage 
were  laid  before  parliament  in  1744-,  and  he  was  consulted  concem- 
ing  them  by  several  persons  of  high  rank  and  influence,  before  he 
«  could  finish  the  memorials  which  he  proposed  to  have  sent,  the  pre- 
mium  was  limited  to  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  ;  and 
"  Mr.  Maclaurin  used  to  regret  that  the  word  rtesi  was  insert,  be- 
cause  he  thought  that  passage,  if  at  all  to  be  found,  must  lie  not  far 
“  from  the  pole.” 
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A  Churchman's  Second  I^istle,  arith  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the  of 
B^gio  ClerieL  8vo.  5s.  Od. 

l.«etares  on  Christianity.  By  Fox.  8v&  9t. 

The  Scripture  Monitor ;  or  short  Medilatioiu  on  various  Piiiagra  of  Scripture,  ibr 
erary  Day  in  the  Year.  By  John  Craig,  Minister,  Avoobridge.  Royal  llmo. 
4c  6d.  bds. 

The  Pttnciples  of  Religian  as  professed  by  the  Society  of  Christiaiu  usually  aaDad 
Quakers ;  written  for  the  Instruction  of  their  Youth,  and  fbrtfae  Information  of  Stiap* 
gets.  By  Henry  Tuke,  limm  8a  6d  bds. 

Elementary  DiscouiKt;  or  Sermoiu  addicMcd  to  Childreik  By  John  Buider, 
M.  A.  Prkc  4a.  bds. 

Christian  Mi«ioiH  an  enlightened  Spaciea  of  Charity.  By  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks, 
A.  liL  author  of  Christian  Essays,  Ac.  6va  8a  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TBAVKLS. 

Journey  over  land,  from  the  Head  Quarters  af  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  India 
throttgh  Egypt  to  England,  in  tba  181 7— IB.  By  Lirau-Coknel  Fitxchnenoe, 
4to.  with  msm,  plans,  and  viewa  Prica  It  18a 

A  Year’s  Rcsidanea  in  the  United  States  af  Amerkat  treating  of  the  face  of  die 
Country,  the  CUnuUe,  Sofl,  Produeta  Ac.  By  Wm.  Cobbett  8va  Price  18a 

A  Narrative  af  the  Ex]^rrinn  to  Algiers  in  the  Year  1816,  under  tha  ooBunaad 
of  the  Right  Horn  Admintl  Vkoaunt  Fjiaouth.  By  Mr.  A.  Sslanw  TuMished 
by  perrausioii.  Svo.  Price  15a 

A  Voyage  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  Journey  over  Land  fhxn  India  to  England 
in  1817.  By  lieiiL  W.  Hcnda  4to.  Ji^i^  25a  bda 
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LITERARY  SCIENTIFI^NFORMATION 

or 

Work*  in  the  PresSy  or  preparing  for  PubHcation. 

i  The  literary  and  Eodeaiastkal  History  of  GaDoway,  ftam  tha  aailkat  leooidi  to 
the  present  time :  witb'an  Appendix,  containing  copious  Notkes  relative  to  the  an- 
cunt  Political  state  of  that  dwtikt  By  Thomas  Murray,  preacher  of  the  Gospd. 


Uterary  and  Sdentyic  InielBgt 


The  Harp  of  Cabdooia,  a  ccdlectioa  of  the  beat  Soi^  apaent  aad  modem,  with 
£aMi]fe  on  Soottidi  Song  and  Scottiah  Song-Writen,  aa  io  the  preaa,  aad  will  aboit^ 
he  published  in  3  vda  ISmo. 

In  the  firat  week  of  June  will  be  publiahed,  ia  4  eela.  duodecimo,  a  Third  Seriaa 
«f  Talea  of  my  Landlord.  By  Jedediah  ClcialiboUiaafe.  Containing  **  The  Bride 
of  Lammermuir,”  and  **  A  L«%;cnd  of  Montroa^  *-  ^ 

Dr.  BiMhby  ia  writing  a  general  fabtory  of  Muaic,  Aram  the  earlieat  timea  to  the 
'freaent,  with  the  livea  of  eminent  compoaera ;  intended  to  focm  two  octavo  vohimea. 

The  Rev  Dr.  Wilbun  Brown,  haa  iiathe  preaa,  Antiqnlliea  of  the  Jewa,  in  two 
volumes.  .  . 

Miaa  Lucy  Aikin’a  Memoirn  of  die  Court  of  King  Jamea  the  Firat.  in  1  voL  Svo. 

In  the  preaa,  A  narrative  of  the  Sufferings  and  Fate  of  the  Expeditioa  to  the  rivera 
Orinoco  and  Apure  in  South  America;  which  railed  from  England  in  November 
1317,  and  joined  the  Patriotic  fbrcea  in  Venezuela  and  Caracaa  By  G.  liinaralay. 
Esq.  late  ctdonel  of  the  P'irat  Venezuelan  Husaara  in  the  aefvice  of  the  Iteptdilac,  and 
coloocl-conimaiulaot  of  the  British  Brigade  in  South  America. 

Mr.  William  Phillips  ia  pubKahing  a  new  and  greatly  improrcd  edition  of  hia  Fl*- 
ncntary  Introductkm  to  Mineralogy,  in  one  amaO  volume  octavou 

A  Ue^tatkm  will  shortly  be  publiabed  of  the  Claiins  of  the  late  Sir  Philip  Francia, 
K  B.  to  be  considered  the  Autiior  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  By  C.  M.  Chafanan, 
£«q.  A.  M. 

Mrs  Ilofland  inteiMla  publishing,  by  subscription,  a  Work,  of  which  only  fifty  eo*. 
pies  win  be  printed,  entitled,  **  A  daecripdve  account  of  White  Ktughta,"  a  seat  of 
US  Grace  the  Duke  of  .Mariborougfa,  to  illuatraadi  by  twcnty.two  engravings,  from 
pictures  and  drawings  by  T.  C.  HoAand.  Atlas.  4to. 

Mr.  Playfair,  who,  during  hia  residence  in  France,  wrote  an  aiuwer  to  Lady  Mar< 
gut’s  work,  lias  prepared  hia  .MS.  ft>r  press. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Abbey,  or.  The  Widow’s  Fireside 

A  Critical  Examijwtion  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Bentham’s  Church  of  Englandkln 
which  relates  to  the  (Jhurcb  Catednam.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  A.  B. 

Report'  on  the  M’eather  uid  Diseases  of  London,  from  1804  toT81fi  indnaive, 
compris’Mg  prwCrkal  remarks  on  tbeir  canaea  and  treatment  By  Dr.  Bateman. 

Earl  (  b<nc.  a  toniunce ;  trom  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Isaacs. 

An  Essay  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Card. 

The  Triumphs  of  RcDgion;  a  Sacred  Poem.  In  four  pi^.  By  Miaa  Cope, 
author  of  •*  Suicide,”  a  Poem. 

Mt  Oliver  CrtAnwell,  a  descendant  of  the  fha^,  will  soon  publish  Merooirs  c< 
the  Protector,  Oliver  CromweB,  aad  of  his  sons,  Bichaid  and  Henry ;  with  some  ori¬ 
ginal  l.etter«  and  other  family  papers  , 

Paems,  founded  on  the  Events  of  the  War  in  the  Peninaola,  written  during  its  pro. 
gress  and  after  its  oondusiaa.  by  tho  Wife  of  on  Offieer. 

A  Statisbeal  Account,  or  l'aroehfal«Sunrey  of  Ireland.  By  W.  S.  Mason,  Eaq. 

Mr  Robert  Walpole  baa,  in  the  press.  Travels  ia  various  countries  in  the  Fm  ; 
being  a  oanthniatkm  of  his  Memoirs  on  Europen  and  Asiatic  'Purkey. 

Mr.  W.  Owen  Pt^riw  viO  soon  publish  a  trattslation  of  Paradise  Izrst  into  Welsh. 
m  tlto  mme  metre  as  the  original. 


